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Tue comedy of the Knights draws 
much of its humour and satire from 
Cleon’s expedition against the Spar- 
tans ; it will not, therefore, be unin- 
teresting if we return for a few minutes 
to the island of Sphacteria. Thucydides 
informs us, that this event disappointed 
the expectatioas of Greece more than 
any other occurrence throughout the 
entire war ; for it had been believed that 
neither famine, nor any other suffering 
or privation, would have shaken the 
sword from the hands of the Lacede- 
monians. The wonderful success of 
Cleon has been illustrated by a very 
curious parallel from our own history. 
We copy it from the second volume of 
the Philological Museum :— 


“The temper of the English public, 
at the period to which we are about to 
refer, is well evinced by the uncommon 
popularity of Glover’s ballad, entitled 
‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost,’ which was a 
political squib. Hosier had been sent 
out to protect the West Indian trade 
against the Spaniards, who were a terror 
to our merchantmen in those seas. Their 
principal station was Porto-Bello ; off 
which, accordingly, Hosier cruised. But 
he had instructions not to make aggres- 
sions on the enemy; and he remained 
inactive at sea, insulted and despised by 
the Spaniards, till his crews became dis- 
eased, and he at last died of a broken 
heart. He was a brave sailor, but his 
orders kept him inactive. This state of 
things, so disgraceful to our naval power, 
continued till 1739 ; when Admiral Ver- 
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non, who was a fierce, and not ineloquent, 
assailant in debate, and the delight of his 
party in the Ilouse of Commons, from his 
bluat impudence and harassing hostility 
to ministers, came prominently before 
the public. He was esteemed a pretty 
good officer ; but his boisterous manner 
in the house was his principal recom. 
mendation. In a debate on the Spanish 
depredations, which still continued unre- 
pressed, he chanced to affirm that Porto- 
Bello might easily be taken, if the officers 
did their duty ; and, led on by the ardour 
of debate, he even pledged himself to 
capture the place, with only six ships of 
war, if they would put him in command. 
The opposition re-echoed his proposal. 
Vernon was called, by anticipation, a 
Drake and a Raleigh ; and his popularity 
knew no bounds. ‘The minister, Sir R. 
Walpole, glad to appease the popular 
clamour, and to get rid for a time of 
Vernon’s busy opposition in the Com- 
mons — and hoping, perhaps, like Nicias, 
that, by the failure of his boast, he would 
disgrace himself and his party, or else 
clear the sea of the Spaniards— closed 
with his offer so lightly made, and ac- 
tually sent him out with a fleet to the 
West Indies. Vernon sailed, and was 
as good as his word. He speedily took 
Porto-Bello, and demolished all the forti- 
fications. Both houses joined in an ad- 
dress : Vernon rose to the highest pitch 
of popularity.” 

Hannah More, writing to her sister 
from Mrs. Boscawen’s seat, Glanvilla, 
in the summer of 1785, mentions hav- 
ing heard the poet Glover, then past 
his eightieth year, sing the ballad of 
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 Hosier’s Ghost.” Horace Walpole 
coming in soon after, she told him 
how highly she had been gratified by 
Glover's performance ; and he requested 
her to solicit a repetition ofit. “ I sup- 
pose you recollect,” she adds, “ that it 
was the satire conveyed in this little 
ballad, upon the conduct of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s ministry, which is thought 
to have been a remote cause of his re- 
signation. It was a curious circum- 
stance to see his son listening to the 
recital of it with somuch complacency.” 
Burke traced the war of 1739 to the 
clamour of the popular spirit, inflamed 
by the invective, the oratory, and the 
poetry of the times. For that war he 
declared that Pope sang his dying 
notes, Johnson awoke the sterner voice 
of his political eloquence, and Glover 
attacked the ministry with his happy 
and effective ridicule. 

We resume the analysis of the 
comedy of the Knights with the choral 
attack upon Cleon. The concluding 
comparison of the Agitator, looking out 
for taxes, to the person placed to watch 
the approach of a shoal of tunnies, is 
curious. Mitchell illustrates it by a 
passage from Mr. Yarrell’s work on 
British Fishes: 


MITCHELL. 





Wretch! without a pa. Rascal ! 


rallel ; 


Greek Comedy. 


WALSII. 
blackguard ! 





[October, 


“ When the look-out sentinel, posted 
for that purpose on some elevated spot, 
makes the signal that he sees the shoals 
of tunnies advancing, and the direction in 
which they will come, a great number 
of boats set off, under the command of a 
chief, range themselves in a line forming 
part ofa circle, and joining their nets, 
form an enclosure, which alarms the fish ; 
while the fishermen, drawing closer and 
closer, and adding fresh nets, still con- 
tinue driving the tunnies towards the 
shore. When they have reached the 
shallow water, a large net is used, 
having a cone-shaped tunnel to receive 
the fish, which is drawn to the shore, 
bringing with it all the shoal. The 
fishermen carry out the young and small 
tunnies in their arms; the larger ones 
are killed with poles. ‘The fishery prac- 
tised on the coast of Languedoc some- 
times yields many hundred weight at 
each sweep of the nets.” 


When there are no cliffs, wooden 
pillars are erected for the purpose of 
observation. As to the felicity of 
Aristophanes’ abuse, that can be re- 
lished only by the scholar, although 
the translation of Walsh preserves its 
spirit. Mitchell drops the expressive 
PogBogoraeaks — mud-disturber. 













SKELTON. 
He maketh no nobbes, 

































































































































































Son of thunder, child of 
hell ; 
Creature of one mighty 
sense, 
Concentrated impudence ! 
From earth's centre to the 
sea, 
Nature stinks of that and 
thee ! 
Tt stalks at the bar, 
It lurks at the tolls ; 
In th’ assembly, black war 
And defiance it rolls. 
It speaks to our ears 
In an accent of thunder; 
It climbs to the spheres, 
And rives heaven asun- 


der, 

Athens deafens at the 
sound, 

In her ears still drum. 
ming ; 


While, seated high, 
You keep an eye 
Upon the tolls, like those 
who spy 
If tunny fish be coming. 





bawling knave! 

Every shore the billows 
lave, 

Every assembly that we 
hold, 

Every custom-house that’s 
enrolled, 

Every justice’s office, and 

Every law-court in the 
land, 

Has been seen and felt to be 

Full of thy audacity ! 

O thou stirrer up of mud 

In the limpid fishy flood ! 


Thou disturber of this 
whole 
Tranquil state! Thou 


restless soul, 

Who has deafened us by 
the clang 

Of thy noisy, loud ha- 
rangue ; 

Watching for the tribute. 
monies, 

From the hustings’ mar. 
ble block, 

As the fisher 
tunnies 

From the lofty beetling 

rock ! 


watches 


But with his dialogues, 
Toprove our prelates gods, 
And laymen very hobbes, 
Beating them with bohbes, 
And with their own rods, 
Thus he taketh pain 
To fable and to feign, 
Their mischiefto maintain, 
And to have them reign 
Over hill and plain. 
* *” * ” 
But this daweock doctor, 
And purgatory proctor, 
Waketh now for wages ; 
And as a man that rages, 
Or overcome with ages, 
Disputeth per anbages, 
To help these parasites, 
And naughty hypocrites, 
With legends of lies, 
Feigned fantasies, 
And very vanities, 
Called verities, 
Unwritten and unknown, 
But as they be blown 
From liar to liar. 
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It was said by some one, that the 
long compound words in which the 
poet delights to pour the abundance 
of his descriptive contumely, ought to 
be pronounced only on long summer 
days. Mr. Mitchell, in a note upon 
the Wasps, observes the same remark- 
able taste, carried to a greater extra- 
vagance, in the Italian writers. 

The line of difference between the 
abuse of Aristophanes, and the unin- 
telligible doggerel of Skelton, is, we 
think, broad and distinct. In one we 
see a buoyant, audacious, sunshiny, 
impetuous temperament, disporting it- 
self in every attitude which the most 
reckless vivacity can suggest; in the 
other, we behold the coarse, revolting, 
impudent bully, swaggering over the 
stage with his hands full of missiles 
and mud, anxious to insult every feel- 
ing of propriety and truth. The coarse- 
ness of Aristophanes is softened, re- 
lieved, brightened, by rays of poetic 
fancy and illustration ; while, in the 
laureate of Henry, the warmth of ima- 
gination shines only upon a dunghill, 
and gives life to nothing but vermin. 
In the Athenian, to borrow and mo- 
dify a metaphor of Dryden, comedy 
often creeps into the nature of poetry ; 
the plant, lowly and worthless though 
it be, shews, nevertheless, that it be- 
longs to the family of cedars. The 
Bacchanalian garland seems to produce 
upon Aristophanes the same effects 
which were wrought upon the famous 
knight of Charlemagne by the re- 
splendent crown of the fairy Morgana. 
Lulled in her enchanted palace, upon 
couches of gold, cheered with the wines 
of Elysium, and charmed with the 
sweetest music, the warrior forgot his 
glory, his country, and his arms; but 
when, at length, after two hundred years, 
the crown happened to fall from his 
head into a fountain, his memory im- 
mediately returned, and the love of 
home revived in his heart. So it 
might be said of the Athenian poet. 
Inebriated with the magical potations 
of Pleasure, he puts on for a season 
the aspect and the manners of her 
votaries; but the spell of the Circe is 
frequently broken, and he resumes his 
natural form, and manners, and dispo- 
sition. The garland drops from his 
brows, and the hero of the Saturnalia 
sobers into the patriot. 

The copious introduction of the 
dialect of the Florentine populace 
contributed very largely to the suc- 
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cess of several Italian productions, 
from which the ear even of the 
scholar still receives pleasure. Aris- 
tophanes conciliated the Cerberus of 
the democracy by a similar allure- 
ment. But it may be observed, that 
however licentious, or offensive to good 
manners, be the objects exhibited 
through the transparent drapery of his 
diction, its softness and splendour are 
seldom impaired. It is Rubens colour- 
ing with his golden pencil the squalid 
wretchedness of Gin Lane. The poet 
has put into the mouth of Demosthenes 
a commendation of the influence of 
wine upon the invention; and in the 
banquet of Plato, both the author and 
the hero of the Clouds are introduced 
in a state of considerable excitement. 
The god of the vine is said to have 
inspired /Eschylus ; and he also, with- 
out doubt, quickened the motion of 
the comic buskin. But the natural 
voice of the poet is always recognised 
amid the boisterous license of in- 
toxication. 

Resuming the parallel into which 
we have accidentally been driven, we 
find the English and Grecian writers 
directing their blows against two of 
the most eminent and illustrious per- 
sons of their respective countries and 
ages. Aristophanes satirised Socrates ; 
Skelton ridiculed Sir Thomas More. 
One confined his buffoonery to the 
stage; the other carried it into the 
pulpit. The first wafted the philoso- 
pher into the clouds; the second 
placed the statesman in the pillory. 
The rector of Dis—for that gloomy 
and miserable town was Skelton’s pre- 
ferment—has, indeed, with much sa- 
tisfaction, declared that, notwithstand- 
ing the ruggedness of his rhymes, his 
sentiments are formed of good mate- 
rials, and that a very ample supply of 
nourishing food may be extracted from 
his writings. But having thus brought 
forward this execrable rhymer, let us 
not omit to render justice to that fea- 
ture of his character which obtained 
the warm commendation of Erasmus, 
who called him the light and ornament 
of his country. The first Moralities, 
distinguished by the name of the au- 
thor, have been traced to Skelton; and 
a recent critic considers his uncommon 
fertility of language to display a mind 
of some original vigour. Lallam, in- 
deed, inclines to attribute the libel on 
Sic Thomas More to an imitator of 
Skelton, who is said to bave died in 
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1529. This point, however, we cannot 
now investigate. 

The wit-combat between the dema- 
gogue and the sausage-seller terminates 
with the severe whipping of the former 
personage; the chastisement being in- 
flicted with an article of nourishment 
familiarly spoken of in the best society 
of Epping. And here it may not be 
inexpedient—although the subject be- 
longs more properly to Mrs. Dods — 
to inform the reader, that the little 
bundle of sausages, to be seen in the 
windows of London poulterers, labelled 
with the cabalistic letters, Campripce ! 
are very rarely, if ever, the offspring of 
classic styes on the banks of the Cam. 
We can see Hudson turn up his nose 
at them; the cook at Magdalen (the 
college for dinners) shudders at the 
sight ; even the buttery of Queen’s 
would hesitate to admit them upon 
the boards. We have eaten the real 
Cambridge sausage a thousand times ; 
and question whether the aroma of its 
Oxford namesake— inquire of Talboys 
or Slater—can equal the odour of our 
reminiscences. At St. John’s, from a 
natural regard for the domestic friend 
and companion of the finest peasantry 
upon earth, the sausage is rarely eaten 
with the enthusiasm that attends its 
discussion at Trinity. Alas! why did 
not Charles Lamb, who loved Cam- 
bridge, write an essay upon the very 
best of all its productions? Its meta- 
physics are tolerable, but its sausages 
are exquisite ; and to talk of them with 
those of Epping, is not less profane 
than a comparison of Taglioni with 
Mrs. Glover. 

The chorus now present the sausage- 
seller with some leeks, which they 
assure him will considerably improve 
his warlike powers, as these formed the 
food of the Athenian fighting-cocks. 
Dodwell, in his Grecian tour, relates 
a curious illustration of the present use 
of this herb :—“ As the men,” he says, 
“ began to be heated with rowing, we 
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found ourselves almost overpowered 
by the nauseous smell of garlic, which 
they exuded from every pore, so that 
it infected even our clothes. Nothing 
is so penetrating and diffusive as the 
smell of this root. If it is put in the 
shoes of a person, the breath is tainted 
with it in a short time.” 

In the Acharnians, Theorus cautions 
Deceopolis not to approach the stealers 
of his garlic. Cleon, to adopt the 
pleasant and lively analysis of Mitchell, 
harassed by the merciless pelting of 
his sausage-selling opponent, is fain to 
throw himself upon the senate, and 
challenge his rival to meet him at that 
awful bar. Ilis antagonist professes 
his readiness to do so. The chorus, 
considering him as one of the com- 
batants who were going to exhibit in 
the wrestling-school, anoint his body 
with the fat of his own sausages, that 
he may slip from his adversary’s calum- 
nies; they feed him, like a fighting- 
cock, with pungent garlic; they re- 
mind him (in allusion to the combats 
of the same bird) to peck at his ad- 
versary, to tread him down, to gnaw 
his crest and swallow his gills; and 
they finally recommend him to the 
protection of that divinity which, in 
modern times, would, under the same 
mythology, have presided over the 
Palais Royal of Paris, and the Piazza 
di Marco of Venice. The Zsbs dyogaies, 
whose guardianship the chorus invoke 
for the sausage-vender, presided not 
only over the merchandise, but also 
over a certain department of the elo- 
quence, of the city. The sausage- 
seller having quitted the stage, the 
following parabasis is delivered to the 
audience; and the whole drama con- 
tains nothing more interesting or valu- 
able, either in a biographical or a 
poetical sense. It has been rendered 
by Mitchell with great facility and 
animation, but we can only give the 
reader a taste of the wine; we recom- 
mend him to purchase the flask. 


** Were it one of that old school, learned sirs, who long the rule and the tone to yout 


drama have given, 


Who his lessons and his verse, having taught us to rehearse, would before this high 


presence have driven ; 


‘Tis great chance that his request, however warmly prest, might have met with no 


easy compliance ; 


But indulgent we have heard the petitions of a bard of high mettle and noblest ap- 


pliance ; 


And well may he command aid and service at our hand ; for his hatreds and ours 


closely blending, 


Into one concurring point leap, and hand, and heart, and joint, to the same noble 


object are tending. 
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He no shade nor shelter seeks, what he thinks he boldly speaks, neither skirmish nor 
contest declining ; 

He marches all elate ’gainst that Typhon of the state, storm, and hurricane, and tempest 
combining. 

Marvel much, we hear, has grown, and inquiries through town of the poet have been 
the most unsparing, 

(With submission be it known, that these words are not our own, but his own proper 
speech and declaring), 

Why his dramas hitherto came not forward as was due, their own proper choregus 

obtaining ; 

Take us with you, sirs, awhile, aud a moment's easy toil will in brief be the reason 
explaining. 

'T was no folly bred, we say, this distrust and cold delay, but a sense of the extreme 
application, 

And the toil which he who woos in our town the Comic Muse, must encounter in such 
his vocation. 

Suitors many (and brisk sparks), as our poet oft remarks, pay her court and pro. 
foundest attention ; 

But of all that love and burn, very few meet due return — this observance first bred 
apprehension. : . ; 

Then your tempers quick, severe, ever changing with the year, to this thought added 
fears more appalling, 

And a sense of those disasters, which through you, their mickle masters, old age on 
your poets see falling. 

* + * . * * * * - * 

Sirs, ye need no more to hear, ye know whence the time of fear o’er our bard’s cheek 
of enterprise stealing, 

And why like wiser men, who look forward in their ken, in proverbs he’s wont to be 
dealing ; 

Saying, better first explore what the powers of scull and oar, ere the helm and the 
rudder you’re trying ; 

At the prow next take your turn, there the mysteries to learn of the sand and the 
winds that are flying. 

This mastery attained, time it is a skiff were gained, and your pilotage put to the 
trial ; 

Thus with caution and good head, step by step would he proceed in a course that 
would challenge denial ; 

Nor let it breed offence, if for such befitting sense, and so modest a carriage and 
bearing, 

We ask some mark of state on its author here to wait, — guard of honour, procession, 
or chairing.” —Murcue.. 


The character of the Aristophanic 


troduce us into the immediate society 
chorus has been already noticed ; its 


of the higher ranks of Athens ; * horses 


beautiful relief to the noisy tumult of 


comic passion; its strain of music, 
stealing so gratefully over the ear after 
the rude merriment of vulgar buf- 
foonery ; the lustre it diffuses upon 
the picture of human nature, which 
the poet delights to draw; and the 
refreshing fragrance, so to speak, which 
it distils over the senses ; —all these 
circumstances cannot fail to recur to 
the scholar. ‘The passage from the 
dialogue, to the poetical song of the 
chorus, resembles the sudden transport- 
ation from a Reform-meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor into an extensive 
and delicious garden. These choral 
songs, well observes Mitchell, in- 


are neighing, chariot-wheels are glow- 
ing, the foam of rival oars is on the 
waters, and all Athens is crowding to 
hail the return of the triumphant tri- 
reme, as Oxford pours forth her thou- 
sands to hail the little summer triumphs 
of the Isis. The shouts and vocifera- 
tions attending the former scenes are 
here suspended ; the theatre is to be 
considered as hushed in deep silence ; 
* e’en the noisiest holds his breath for 
a while.’” Neptune is appropriately 
addressed as being one of the guardian 
deities of the city. We shall give this 
little ode in the dresses of Mitchell, 
Wheelwright, Walsh, and an Oxford 
graduate ;— 
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MITCHELL. 


Lord of the Waters! 
king of might, 
Whose eyes and ears 
take stern delight, 
From neighing steeds 
and stormy fight, 
And galley swift pur- 

suing ; 

From starting car, and 
chariot gay, 

And contests on that 
festive day, 

When Athens’ spright- 
ly youth display 
Their pride and their 

—undoing. 


Lord of the dolphins 
and the sphere — 
Gerestian — Sunian— 
or, more dear, 
If Cronus’s name sa- 
lute thy ear, 
And Phormion’s gal- 
lant daring ; 
O come amongst us in 
thy power, 
Great Neptune; in her 
trying hour 
Athens knows none so 
swift to shower 
Aids of immortal 
bearing. 


The 


Greek Comedy. 


WHEELW RIGHT. 


O Neptune, thou 
equestrian king, 
Pleased with the cour- 
ser’s brazen ring 
And _ spirit - stirring 

neigh ; 

And galleys with the 
azure prow, 
That swiftly o’er 
wave below, 
Their merchandise 

convey ; 

With troops of youth 
in order bright, 
Who vie the rival cha. 

riots’ flight, 

While gods 
their 
course ; 

Monarch, whose gold- 
en trident’s force 

Controls the dolphins 
of the deep, 

Adored in vows from 
Sunium’s steep, 

And on  Gervstus’ 
summit made ; 

O son of Saturn, 
thou whose love 
All other deities 

above, 
Protected Phormio 
in the fray, 
Where Athens’ sons 
their power dis- 
play, 

One chorus with thy 

presence aid. 


the 


oppose 
headlong 


merits of the translators scem 


to be equally divided. Neither W heel- 


wright nor 


Mitchell 


have rendered 


the picturesque epithet yadrxoxgorwy, 


the sounding 


of the horses’ brazen 


WALSH, 


Neptune, the kingo’ the 
clattering course, 

Thou that the brass- 
clad neighing 
horse ; 

Thou that the gray- 
beaked men of war 

Paid to protect this 
happy shore, 

Fill with a joy un- 
spoken, 


Thou that art pleased 
when gallants dash 
On for the prize, and 
chariots crash, 
Shattered, alas, and 
broken ! 
Golden-tridented Su- 
nian god, 
Lord of Gerestus, thou 
whose nod 
Awes the dolphins of 
ocean ! 
Dear to Phormion, 
dear to great 
Athens during her pre- 
sent straight ! 
Hear our tuncful de- 
votion, 


“ clattering,’ 


being concluded, 


[October, 


Prose, by an 
Osford Graduate, 


Equestrian king, 
Neptune, tow hom 
is pleasing the 
clatter and the 
neighing of sure. 
footed steeds and 
dark-beaked mer. 
cenary _tridents, 
and the contests 
of youth shewing 
off in the chariot. 
race, and running 
the way of ruin, 
come hither to the 
dance, O thou of 
the golden trident, 
lord of dolphins 
the object of pray. 
ers offered up at 
Sunium, O son of 
Cronus, god of 
Gerezstus, and 
dearest toPhormio, 
and, beyond all the 
other gods, assist. 
ant to the Athe- 
nians in their time 
of need, 


’ which is, however, more 
Virgilian than Aristophanic. 


The song 


the chorus digress 


into an eulogy of the illustrious men 


of the past time :— 


shoes; Walsh has approached it in 


ARISTOPHANES. 
Evaoyioas Rovrcusobe. Tous 
warigus nay, ors 
divders i noay T7cot THs yns 
— nak Tou wtwhov, 
s wilais feck xcesosy ty 
vs “waupednry oTeaTe 


OITive 


waves rou WKOYTES tl rhve 
txoounoey woaay* 


MITCHELL. 


Praise and homage let us 
pay 

To the men of elder day ; 

They alone of this our 
earth 

Ne’er impeached 
noble birth ; 

Plants ofan eternal spring, 

Born for endless blossom. 
ing. 

Foot or horse, by land or 
sea, 

Still they reached at vic- 
tory ; 

Raising high by generous 

toil 

The splendour of 
native soil, 


their 


their 


WALSH, 


Well commend our fa- 
thers, for they 
Shewed themselves, 
o’er hill and dale, 
To be men of metile, 
worthy 
Of the country and the 
Veil; 
And they made the city 
glorious, 
Always coming back 
from fight, 
Both by sea and land, vie- 
torious 
O’er the foe, 
his might. 
No one stopped to count 
exactly 


whate’er 
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V. 560, 


The lyric appeal to Pallas, which 
immediately follows, might be expected 
to stir the blood of an Athenian au- 
It was their “ Rule Britan- 
and one of the poet's editors 
thinks that, if the practice of encoring 
was known in Grecian theatres, more 


dience, 
nia ;” 


The Knights of Aristophanes. 


When they saw their foe- 
men bold, 

They their numbers never 
told ; 

Ready swords and valour 
high 

Were a help-mate ever 
nigh. 

If upon the arm they fell, 

*T was but a brush, and 
all was well; 

Rising quick they dealt a 
wound, 

As they had never touched 
the ground, 

Never then did general, 

Though ambitious of the 
hall, 

Pay the tribute of his 
knee 

To Clewnetus, that he 

Might his commons get, 
cost free. 

Rank and banquet now 
men ask, 

Or they spurn the soldier’s 
task. 

Not so we, 
still wear 

Athens’ wrongs upon our 
spear ; 

And the best blood in our 
breast 

Free shall flow at her be- 
hest. 

Nor for this our patriot 
flame 

Other payment will we 
claim, 

Than when Peace resumes 
her sway, 

(Nor far distant be that 
day !) 

None shall taunt reproach- 
ful throw, 

That our locks too timely 
flow ; 

Nor malignly mark, if we 

With the bath and brush 
make free. 


sirs; we'll 


than one repetition of this ode would 


heated with 
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What were the numbers 
of the corps 
Which he viewed ; his soul 
directly 
Thought of naught but 
Father War. 
lf they fell upon the 
shoulder 
In a whipe, they wipe 
it well, 
And _ uprising 
bolder, 
Swear by heaven they 
never fell, 
But go on and wrestle 
gaily. 
Nor would generals 
make a fuss 
Formerly, to get their din- 
ner 
Daily from Clewnetus. 
But at present, if they get 
not 
Dimers given 
and the right 
Of the seats, they call out, 
“ Let not 
Any one expect we'll 
fight.” 
We intend to fight, how- 
ever, 
Gratis for our country, 
and 
Country’s God, and ask 
no favour, 
Save this only, at your 
hand. 
When ’tis heard, and any 
fresh brush 
With the foe would be 
unfair, 
Don’t begrudge us knights 
a flesh-brush, 
And a flowing head of 
hair. 


all the 


them, 


be called for. The popular mind was 
martial glory. 
pedition to Pylus, and the victory over 
the Corinthians, had fanned the flame 
which was never long repressed. The 
fame of the Knights, in particular, had 
attained its highest lustre. 


The ex- 
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MITCHELL. 


O thou, whom Patroness 
we call, 
Of this the holiest land of 
all, 
That circling seas ad- 
mire ; 

The land where Power 
delights to dwell, 
And War his mightiest 

feats can tell, 
And Poesy to sweetest 
swell 
Attunes her voice and 
lyre. 
Come, blue-eyed maid, and 
with thee bring 
The goddess of the eagle 
wing, 
To help our bold en. 
deavour ; 
Long have our armies 
owned thy aid, 
O Victory, immortal maid ; 
Now other deeds befit 
thee well, 
A bolder foe remains to 
quell ; 
Give aid then now or 
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WHEELW RIGHT. 


O Pallas, guardian of our 
state, 
By whose protecting fa- 
vour great 
Our sacred soil is 
crowned ; 
Whose warriors’ and 
whose poets’ name 
Gives ours a more as- 
piring fame 
Than all the 
round, 
Come hither, and 
thee convey 
Our helper in each war. 
like fray, 
Victory, who on our 
choirs attends, 
from each hostile 
stroke defends, 
Now therefore to our 
call appear. 
For to these men with all 
thine art 
Triumphant strength thou 
must impart ; 
If e’er before, O grant 
it here ! 7 


cities 


with 


And 


never. 


In proceeding to laud the exploits 
of the knights in the contest with the 
Corinthians, the horsemen and horses, 
observes Walsh, are ingeniously con- 
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fused,—the actions of one being, in the 
spirit of Rabelais, attributed to the 
other; thus one horse is represented 
urging forward his companion. 


MITCHELL. 


¢ ‘They grasped their green oars, and like boatmen 
did ply, 
And ‘ Ilippapxz, Ryppapx, boys!’ was the cry ; 


* Bear a hand, my brave Koppa! Samphor, lad, pull 
away 't 
away ! 


(The command came enforced ’twixt a shout and a 


neigh) ; 
Do you work, or we never shall compass the land.” 


By samphora the poet indicated the 
mark of the letter » upon the horse’s 
thigh. Walsh supposed the initial 
letter of the breeder's name to have 
been usually branded on the animal, 
as we see done in the present day 
upon the New Forest ponies. Mitchell 
refers to the Clouds, 1298, and ob- 
serves, “‘ cupPoeus—cav, Pigw—a horse, 
which, as the mark of his race, had the 
cay, OY oryzae burnt into him.” To 
the reader who may be familiar with 
the legends of romance, there will be 
nothing surprising in the poet’s eques- 
trian allegory, in which he flattered 
the rider through his horse. He might 
have pleaded the dignity of the epic in 
his defence. Ilomer gives a voice to 


5S 
the horse of Achilles, 


Our ancient friend, the sausage- 
vender, may now be scen advancing 
from the senate-house towards the 
stage, and he is rapturously welcomed 
by the chorus, who desire him to re- 
late the progress he has made in his 
suit. Ile proclaims his triumph with 
high satisfaction. “ IIe returns,” says 
Mitchell, “ ‘a wiser and a gladder 
man.’ Why should he not? Le has 
found himself possessed of those in- 
tellectual powers which laid a whole 
senate prostrate at his feet; and, with- 
out having read Shakspeare, he knows 
* that there is a tide in the affairs ol 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune.’ Splendid visions begin, 
of course, to float before his eyes,— an 
establishment for Mrs. Sausage-selles 
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—handsome provisions for the young 
sausage-sellers—snug berths for his 
friends of the quarter—and for himself 
high place in theatre, the public banquet 
in the Prytaneum, and other perqui- 
sites of official greatness. As the 
fingers of his jolly hand spread wide, 
his eye dwells upon that particular 
one on which his prophetic soul tells 
him that the ring of office will soon 
sit, transferred from Cleon’s keeping 
to his own.” The same acute writer 
points out, in his new edition of the 
Knights, the peculiar force of the con- 
gratulation of the chorus to the sausage- 
vender upon the safety of his return 
(cus tAnravbas réduv); because a person 
labouring under an accusation like his 
was usually secured until “ the Ecclesia 
had taken further cognizance of the 
matter.” 

The narrative of the sausage-vender 
is a very humorous satire upon the 
Athenian character. He begins by in- 
forming the chorus that, after following 
Cleon to the council, where the great 
agitator practised with so much skill 
his arts of rhetoric, the judges begin to 
look mustard (i4as~e vaav) upon his 
antagonist, who, thereupon, invokes the 
deities of fraud to his assistance. Their 
aid is soon apparent. Ile pushes 
aside the rope, and hastens to assure the 
senate that, since the commencement 
of the war, he had never seen cheaper 
anchovies; and that a single obolus 
would fill all the basins in the neigh- 
bourhood. For this gratifying intelli- 
gence, a crown is immediately voted to 
him, and every tongue roars in his com- 
mendation. While they are offering a 
sacrifice to the gods for this news, the 
sausage-vender buys up all the leeks 
and coriander in the market, makes a 
present of sauce with promiscuous ge- 
nerosity, and departs with the delight- 
ful assurance of having purchased a 
whole senate fora penny. The chorus 
applaud his conduct, and rejoice that 
Cleon has found a greater rogue than 
himself. This important personage now 
reappears on the stage. The sausage- 
vender compares his approach to the 
rolling in ofa great billow, that sweeps 
all before it. The Paphlagonian im- 
mediately renews his assurances of 
cordial hatred ; and the sausage-vender 
langhs at his threats with inordinate 
glee, leaping and singing aloud with 
the note of a cuckoo. 


Arinudaoica wobuva, Wigitxoxxucn, 


The Knights of Aristophanes. 
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Every word being peculiarly expressive 
of contempt and boisterous merriment ; 
wiginoxxiguy signifies either the tri- 
umphant and gesticulating crowing of 
a cock, or the note of the cuckoo. 
Mitchell says that cuckoo is equiva- 
lent to English goose, and the French 
dindon. The war of words at last 
grows fast and furious; and after se- 
veral exchanges of pleasautry occur be- 
tween the champions, not always trans- 
lateable with satisfaction, they appeal 
to the people, and Demus accordingly 
comes forward, desiring them to depart 
from his door, and complaining that 
they had broken his olive-branch in 
the scuffle. Mitchell has an ingenious 
note upon this passage, which may be 
quoted with advantage. 


“* What formed the principal article in 
this garland, the derivation of the word 
sufficiently indicates. ‘The wool taste- 
fully intermixed with fruits of various 
kinds, was supported on twigs of the 
olive or the laurel; and a garland thus 
composed was on two solemn festivals, 
bearing the names of Pyanepsia and 
Thargelia, paraded through the streets of 
Athens, to the sounds of songs ; a similar 
garland, I presume, and not merely 
those carried in procession, being affixed 
to the gate of every fore-court in Athens. 
To these two festivals we must now ad- 
dress our attention, for the purpose of 
seeing why this garland is affixed to 
Demus’s gate. ‘The first, as its title im- 
ports (wdavos, a bean ; tpw, to boil), was 
distinguished by a particular dish which 
then made its appearance as regularly as 
the Shrovetide pancake, the Mid-Lent 
Sunday frumenty, and the crossed Good 
Friday bun, do among ourselves. The 
dish itself was composed of beans, or 
rather, perhaps, a mixture of field barley 
and pulse (avavos) ; and the archzolo- 
gists give various reasons for its origin 
(Potter, i, 428) ; but the object of the sus- 
pended sig:vwn, with which we are now 
concerned, was to act as an amulet, pre. 
serving the inmates of the house where 
it was hung from one of the worst of 
human calamities—a craving stomach, 
without the means of appeasing it. A 
far deeper subject was connected with 
the festival ‘Thargelia, from whatever 
source the name itself is derived. The 
festival lasted two days, and the cere- 
mony of the second evinces on what un. 
derstanding it had been originally insti- 
tuted ; namely, an acknowledginent of 
the guilt inherent generally in human 
nature — a sense of Divine vengeance 
thereby incurred — and the feeling that 
the guilt might be atoned for, and its 
punishment averted, by a vicarious offer- 
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ing. For this latter purpose, two per- 
sons, both men according to some writers, 
but a male and female according to others, 
were provided annually by the Athenian 
state, and, after certain ceremonies, were 
offered as sacrificial victims. Whoever 
attends to the two principal features 
which characterise the Demus of the 
present drama —an appetite which re. 
quired to be fed and propitiated by his 
rulers at one period, and a superstitious 
feeling which required to be soothed 
and directed at another—will be at no 
loss to see why this garland is here ap- 
pended to his gates, or why it is the first 
object of his solicitude at the very mo- 
ment when he makes his appearance 
on the stage.”—Anights, p. 145, Edit. 
1836. 


Walsh refers to the image of our 
Britannia on copper coin, as a remnant 
of the ancient custom. Olive-branches, 
he says, were also hung with figs, small 
loaves, pots of honey, oil, and wine, 
and suspended every year at the door 
of a house, as offerings to Apollo or 
Ceres. 

People inquires of Cleon, who is in- 
juring him; the demagogue replies, 
“* The sausage-seller and the chorus ;” 
and simply because of his sincere at- 
tachment and devotion to Veople, 
whose assembly he invokes to settle 
the rival claims. People names the 
Pnyx, being unable to sit in any other 
place. The chorus laments the choice 


WALSH. 


“ Sweet, oh sweet, will the light of day 
Shine on those who are far away, 
And on those who are present, 
If but Cleon should now be hook’d! 
Though I heard some old chaps, who 
louked 
Most morose and unpleasant, 
Stand it out on the Law Exchange, 
That, supposing this monster strange 
Had been crushed in his cradle, 
‘Two o' the usefullest instruments 
Had been lost to the Attic gents,— 
Namely, pestle and ladle. 


I’m astonished to hear he was 

Such a dunce ; for they say, I’m poz, 
All his schoolmasters are able 

To attest that he played the bass 

Oft, but stedfastly set his face 
’Gainst learning the treble ; 

Till the harpmaster got at last 

Wroth, and swore at him hard and fast, — 
* Well, however the case lie, 

They shall take ye away from school, — 

That they shall ; for the stupid fool 

Will play every thing hassly.’ 


Greek Comedy. 
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of this situation; the old man, he 
says, is very wise at home; but as 
soon as he sits down on this rock, 


‘T[e gapes as one who is suspending 
figs.” 


5 


Wheelwright thinks that in this al- 
lusion the poet intended to convey a 
satire upon the laborious idleness of 
his countrymen, who were as anxious 
about trifles as boys were * to catch 
with gaping mouths the figs, which 
were suspended onathread,and swung 
in the air.” The contention that fol- 
lows is protracted and vehement,— 
abounding in brief sallies of political 
wit; but the point is blunted in a 
translation. Some of the hits at Cleon 
are admirably given ; thus, to describe 
his grasping propensity, the poet em- 
ploys a metaphor from the berb-garden. 





~ > ~ 
Tav—svbuvay 5 


The poet objects to Cleon, says 
Wheelwright, that he had plucked up 
by the roots, and appropriated to his 
own use, all the public revenues. TPeo- 
ple now desires Cleon to restore the 
ring, and by so doing deprives him of 
his authority. Te returns it with an 
assurance that his successor in political 
influence will excel him in knavery. 
The chorus hail his overthrow with 
delight :— 









WHEELWLIGUT. 





“ The sweetest light of day will shine 
upon 

The present race, and all who are to come, 

If Cleon perishes,—though I have heard 

Certain, who were most crabbed old men, 
declare 

Against this in the pleader’s rendezvous, 

Asserting that, if in the commonwealth 

Ile were not to become a leading man, 

‘There had not been two useful instru- 
ments — 

A pestle and a ladle. I, moreover, 

Admire his hoggish indocility. 

For all the boys who went with him to 
school 

Say that he only would adapt his lyre 

To Doric harmonies, and would not learn 

Another strain, and then in angry mood 

The harper bid them take the boy away. 

‘Ile’s one who cannot learn a single note 

Of harmony, except in Doric mood,’ ’ 
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The Legend of Becket. 


THE LEGEND OF BECKET. 


Wuen the loud summons of Peter 
the Hermit had burst upon the repose 
of Europe, and made every land ex- 
claim, as with the shout of one man, 
“ It is the will of God!” none echoed 
the cry with greater energy than the 
deep island-voice of merry England, 
Civil commotion ceased; the hatred 
between Norman and Saxon, the foreign 
oppressor, and the native oppressed, 
was suspended. Prelate and priest, 
noble and serf, even delicate women, 
and helpless children, and old men 
sunk into second childhood, were arm- 
ing to wrest the holy sepulchre from 
the grasp of the infidel. They were 
conscious the while that they were 
weak; but what mattered it ?—their 
answer was the war-cry, “ It is the will 
of God !” The heathen had been per- 
mitted to triumph for a little, but soon 
they should cease to be. The stars 
in their courses would fight against 
them; the floods would gather their 
waters to sweep them away. ‘The 
Paynims would be wasted before the 
coming of the Christians, like dried 
grass before the flame; and that hal- 
lowed spot where sin and death had 
been conquered, would be freed. And 
this deed once accomplished, it seemed 
as if guilt and sorrow were to be banish- 
ed for ever from the world. All that 
had been promised of the blessed 
millennium was to be realised by the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. 

With those who were animated by 
such high enthusiasm, there were many 
whose motives were of a more selfish 
description. Whoever had spent a long 
life in forbidden indulgence ; whoever 
was writhing under the agonies of 
a guilty conscience, in spite of the 
shrines he had enriched with ill- 
gotten wealth; whoever wished to 
elude the penalty, without foregoing 
the pleasures of sin,—all looked upon 
Jerusalem as the gate of heaven, which 
they vowed to take by storm. The 
robber-noble, who had _ pillaged his 
district till no more plunder could be 
gleaned from it; the landless knight, 
who was ambitious of becoming a 
territorial count; and the sensualist, 
whose imagination revelled among 
female charms, believed they would 
find their land of promise in Palestine, 
where heaven and earth combined were 
to be the price of victory. 


While thus every motive was concen- 
trated upon one great exploit, and every 
character pervaded by a certain reli- 
gious aspect, feelings were kindled and 
deeds were wrought unexampled in the 
previous history of man. Valour ex- 
cited to frantic daring, love that laugh- 
ed at earthly obstacles, and religious 
zeal that rushed forward to martyr- 
dom, became events of common oc- 
currence ; and the wild impossibilities 
of romance seemed to have been con- 
verted into the realities of every-day 
life. In the following tale, therefore, we 
rehearse no lying fable, although it 
formed the beloved theme of gleemen 
and minstrels. It constitutes a page 
of sober and authenticated history— 
and no mean page, since it tells the 
parentage of Thomas-i-Becket. In 
the narrative we follow the chronicle 
of Brompton, who writes a tale that 
was universally known as true, while it 
formed the fittest introduction to the 
equally wonderful life of the renowned 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Gilbert Beck, or Becket, was a citi- 
zeu of London. Llitherto he had lived 
in studied obscurity, although in com- 
fortable circumstances; for, in conse- 
quence of his Saxon lineage, seclusion 
was his best defence from Norman 
spoliation. But the summons to the 
rescue of Jerusalem, which had anima- 
ted the most indifferent, found in him 
no careless listener. It was not indeed 
that he hoped, like others, to extend 
his pleasures or possessions, or even to 
win that military renown which, as a 
Saxon, he could not obtain in England. 
Pure, although mistaken motives of 
religion, only, had induced him to 
new-edge his paternal battle-axe, and 
furbish the rusted links of his hauberk. 
He had thought with sorrow of the sins 
of his youthful days, and longed to ex- 
piate them ; and he had been taught 
no higher expiation than the perilling 
of his life among the red-cross ranks of 
Christendom. Let him but forego the 
comforts of his home, and become an 
armed pilgrim on the battle-fields of 
Palestine—let him endure without mur- 
muring the withering heat by day, and 
the piercing frost by night, the burning 
wound, or even the bloody departure, 
while combating for the weal of Jeru- 
salem—and then, had not the church 
assured him that all his sins would be 
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forgiven, and a home in paradise 
secured? Amidst these hopes, so per- 
verted, and yet so elevated above those 
of his compeers, he joined the honour- 
ed banner of Robert of Normandy ; 
and, attended by Richard his faithful 
servant, he embarked with the arma- 
ment in which the English portion 
of the first crusade was carried, to join 
the main force under the leading of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

It does not belong to our purpose to 
follow the progress of the Christian 
warriors during this memorable cam- 
paign, as they fought their way step by 
step towards the city of Jerusalem. 
The almost superhuman exertions they 
made, as well as the sufferings they 
endured, are matter of history with 
which all are acquainted. Itis enough 
to mention that Gilbert sustained his 
full share, and that, whether to dare or 
endure, he was always to be found 
among the foremost. But, after all his 
efforts, he was uot fated to realize his 
fondest hopes by entering within the 
walls of the holy city. 

After a tedious march, during a sul- 
try day, the Christian army had pitched 
their tents for the night, and were pre- 
paring to enjoy repose, when they were 
informed that a cave, hallowed in the 
traditions of pilgrims, lay only three 
miles off, in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan. It had been the dwelling, it 
was affirmed, of John the Baptist, 
when he abode in the wilderness ; and 
the altar and cross by which this ora- 
tory was adorned, had, according to 


the same traditions, been the work of 


the Baptist’s hands. This was enough 
for some of the most devout of the 
crusaders, and among others for Gil- 
bert Becket. It never entered their 
simple imaginations to question whe- 
ther the blessed forerunner could have 
used a cross previous to the cruci- 
fixion—here was the cross, to prove 
that the Baptist had made it! Although 
the soldiers were already exhausted by 
fatigue, yet about a dozen of the Eng- 
lish, among whom were Becket, and 
his faithful follower Richard, resolved 
to repair thither, and spend the night in 
devotion, for the welfare of their souls 
and the furtherance of their great enter- 
prise. Flying clouds of Arabs and 
Turcomans had indeed been hovering 
upon their flanks during the day, but 
at last they had been dispersed, and 


driven into the deserts, by an onset of 


the Christian chivalry ; and our pilgrims 
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resolved to return with the earliest 
dawn, before danger could be appre- 
hended. They repaired accordingly to 
the place ; but scarcely had they lighted 
their tapers, and commenced their ori- 
sons, when they were interrupted by a 
sudden rush of Arabs from the deep 
recesses of the cavern. It had lately 
been turned into a haunt of the enemy, 
and their loud yell of triumph made 
the Christians start to their feet. But 
it was only to discover the hopelessness 
of flight or resistance. Every arm was 
mastered before a sword could be 
drawn. In a few moments the Eng- 
lishmen were fettered, thrown upon 
fleet camels, and borne away into the 
heart of the country. After a night of 
rapid travelling, the Saracens arrived at 
the castle of their chief, and the cap- 
tives were thrown into a strong dun- 
geon to wait the award of perpetual 
slavery or death. 

When hours of suspense had passed, 
the doors of the dungeon were opened, 
and the unfortunate prisoners were 
driven out to be paraded before the lord 
of the castle. A word of the misbe- 
liever would decide their fate, and the 
mutual cruelties that had been common 
between crusader and Saracen left little 
ground for hope. Even the mildest 
alternative would be a life of wasting 
bondage far from friends and country, 
while the grave would be their only 
shelter. But although they knew all 
this, they stood proudly erect before 
their enemies, a regarded them with 
a look of defiance, resolved to shew 
these pagans how Christians could defy 
their worst. They were led into a hall 
richly paved with marble and jasper, 
in the centre of which a fountain threw 
up its cooling streams; the walls glit- 
tered with bright arms and golden or- 
naments ; and at the head of this regal 
apartment, and beneath a rich crimson 
canopy, sate the emir, upon a throne- 
like pile of cushions, while guards, 
with drawn cimetars, were standing at 
his right hand and at his left. The 
chief looked at his captives with a fix- 
ed regard, while they, in turn, scanned 
narrowly the aspect of him on whose 
word their fate was suspended. But 
they saw no promise of mercy in the 
look of confirmed hatred with which 
he eyed them. As there was no com- 
mon language between them, the emir 
expressed the conditions of his favour 
by very unequivocal signs. He caused 
a heap of turbans to be laid before the 
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prisoners, and then pointed significantly 
to these idolatrous coverings, and the 
chains with which the Christians were 
bound—thus giving them the offer of 
liberty, on condition that they became 
Mahometans. The answer of the 
Christians was equally significant — 
they set their feet upon the hated badges, 
and spurned them in pious scorn. 
Their fate was sealed. Ata few angry 
words of the chief, the prisoners were 
dragged from his presence; and every 
laborious and loathsome task that 
could be devised was imposed upon 
them, and enforced by degrading 
stripes. As for Gilbert, he was con- 
signed to the gardeners, and employed 
by the garden slaves as their common 
drudge. The whole unfortunate party 
were fed with the scantiest fare, and 
clothed in the coarsest apparel; and 
when their day of painful toil was over, 
they were transported to their dungeon, 
to sleep upon the cold pavement, while 
armed keepers slept at the door. 

A few days of this oppressive bond- 
age had elapsed when Gilbert, while 
employed in the garden, heard the 
sound of coming footsteps; and on 
looking up, he saw the emir approach- 
ing. But by the side of the stern old 
man walked a lady, attired like a prin- 
cess, and with a step so light, that the 
pebbles of the walk returned no sound 
beneath it—nothing but the soft tinkle 
of her gemmed ankle-rings gave notice 
of her coming, or the still sweeter 
sounds of her voice, as she spoke to her 
conductor. And thus she came on- 
ward, buoyant and light of heart, while 
the flowers seemed to catch a new 
brightness as she passed them, and to 
become more fragrant in her presence. 
What wonder, then, ifour sensitive cru- 
sader was also inspired by the approach 
of this glorious creature? His strong 
knees trembled, his heart throbbed, and 
in the delight of the moment he forgot 
that he was a slave. While he thus 
stood entranced, the chief and the lady 
had disappeared without observing him, 
and he endeavoured to resume his work. 
But what a strange revolution a few 
moments had produced on him! He 
now ceased to muse, as he had done, 
upon captive Jerusalem and beloved 
England, and to devise plans for his 
own deliverance. A vision of light had 
passed before him, and the place was 
no longer a house of bondage that had 
been blessed with such a visitation. 

The next morning found him no 
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sluggish or reluctant workman. Ile 
rose, and repaired to the place of his 
daily toil, before the accustomed hour. 
He would have even planted with the 
choicest flowers the places which the 
feet of the fair lady had touched—but 
the gardeners would have little under- 
stood or permitted such an unprofes- 
sional deviation. And now the sun 
rose upon his labours ; the nightingale 
carolled over his beloved mistress the 
rose, as if he would have woke her into 
life with his songs; and in the increas- 
ing heat, the bright dew gradually ex- 
haled into thin clouds, that were 
impregnated with the odours of spice- 
trees, and rich, sweet-smelling shrubs. 
But hush! The heart of Gilbert beats 
violently —she is surely at hand! 
Iie had heard in the distance those 
steps of yesterday, which he could 
have distinguished from every other 
sound—the emir and his daughter had 
descended to the garden, to enjoy the 
coolness of the morning. Onward they 
came; but instead of turning aside, as 
before, they approached the spot where 
he stood, and paused to look at the 
abashed and agitated captive. The 
face of the lady was covered indeed 
with her veil; but the glances of her 
bright eyes seemed almost to burn 
through the frail, hazelike covering 
of silk and gold, although it hid the 
blush that glowed upon her cheek, and 
the dawning of youthfal admiration 
with which she now beheld him. 

The English crusader was of an 
appearance well fitted to command 
such important scrutiny. Compared 
with the spare form of the emir who 
confronted him, he seemed almost of 
gigantic dimensions ; while his step, 
notwithstanding his athletic stature, 
was as light and graceful as that of the 
antelope. Combined with this impos- 
ing appearance of strength and dignity, 
there were, in full perfection, the cha- 
racteristics of his own native island— 
the skin of almost marble brightness, 
the long sunny locks that clustered 
upon his shoulders, and a countenance 
in which the eloquent blood proclaimed 
the touch of every emotion. Was it 
wonderful, then, that the young maiden 
looked as if under the fascination of a 
spell—she who had never seen aught 
as yet in the form of man but the gaunt 
and bronze-like Arabian soldiers that 
composed the train of her father? The 
chief, who had perused the frame of 
the young Saxon with the eye of a 
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warrior, addressed him in a few words 
of Arabic, to which, of course, Becket 
could make no reply; and the lady, 
forgetting the cause of his silence, also 
addressed him in the same tongue. 
And, oh, how sweet were these myste- 
rious accents! IIe knew at least that 
they expressed a feeling of compassion, 
for Love is a subtle interpreter; and, 
under the impulse of the moment, he 
fervently thanked her in the language 
of his own dear England. The lady 
sighed as she now saw, for the first 
time, how little they could comprehend 
each other—and although the sigh was 
so faint that the father could not hear 
it, yet the ear of the lover caught it. 
From that moment he resolved to forego 
every care until he had learnt the lan- 
guage of the beautiful maiden. 

On that night, when Becket rejoined 
his fellow-captives in the prison, within 
which they were regularly impounded 
after the labours of the day, he found 
that a bountiful change had _ been 
wrought upon their condition. The 
cold, damp floor, which hitherto had 
been their only bed, was now comfort- 
ably littered with straw, while each 
prisoner was furnished with a coverlet 
of camel’s hair; and in lieu of their 
scanty fare of beans, with a few drops 
of oil, which hitherto had formed their 
chief sustenance, there was a savoury 
mess of flesh, and cakes of wheat and 
sesamum. The hungry English, whose 
capacious stomachs had been sorely 
chastised with their scanty allowance, 
now darted upon the full meal, like 
hawks upon their quarry; and after 
they had fed till they could eat no 
longer, they sat down to marvel upon 
the cause of this abundance. But the 
affair was no mystery to Becket. Love 
and hope at once reverted to the image 
ofhis beloved. He recognised her be- 
nevolent spirit amidst this new display 
of tenderness. It was she who hovered 
over him amidst the darkness of the 
prison, like a pityingangel from heaven ; 
and he felt as if she were even now 
waiting to wipe the tears from his eye- 
lids, and banish despair from his heart. 

The newly-inspired lover now began, 
with a lover's earnestness, to study the 
language of his mistress ; and as he had 
no opportunity of learning it but from 
the gardeners, it was necessary to con- 
ciliate their favour. And what souls 
are there so churlish as not to be tamed 
by one who has such a motive for con- 
ciliation? He endeavoured to divine 
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their wishes; he started to the work 
before their commands could be ex- 
pressed ; and while he shunned no task, 
however lowly or laborious, he often 
studied to lighten their share of labour 
also by offering his ready aid. They 
were delighted to find their captive so 
different from the other English slaves ; 
and when they saw that he was so de- 
sirous to become their pupil, their self- 
love was flattered by his choice: nay, 
they even hoped to crown their labours, 
and obtain a reward in heaven, by con- 
verting him to the Mussulman faith. 
Thus their zeal conspired with his own, 
and in a short time his proficiency in 
the Saracen tongue appeared to his 
teachers a perfect miracle. And never 
was the language of the false Prophet 
of the East so hallowed as when he 
endeavoured, only a few days after his 
studies had commenced, to frame a 
prayer of broken sentences in Arabic, 
beseeching heaven to free his mistress 
from the errors of her people, and make 
her a Christian. He did not dare to 
add the fondest wish of his heart, even 
to the Omniscient— that she might also 
become his own! 

At last, when love had found the 
power of utterance, the intercourse that 
hitherto subsisted between the pair was 
no longer to be confined to sighs and 
hurried looks. The fair Zuleika had 
continued her visits to the garden— 
and certes, the physician would have 
approved of such exercise, that al- 
ways mantled her countenance with a 
richer bloom; and it was marvellous 
to see with what a new love of flowers 
she had been inspired, while she dis- 
covered that none could cull them so 
skilfully as the Christian slave. And 
soon words were uttered, by which the 
fair one discovered that her language 
was no longer an unmeaning sound to 
his ear; and questions succeeded, and 
answers were interchanged, by which 
their hearts were unconsciously drawn 
together, and entwined more inextri- 
cably. And still, these stealthy com- 
munings become not only more fre- 
quent and protracted, but also more 
familiar; and a thousand little acci- 
dents were often befalling the lady’s 
veil, so that sometimes Gilbert beheld 
for a moment an eye, large, black, and 
languishing like that of a thirsty stag, 
and sometimes a cheek of light, pure, 
olive hue, while the blood glowed like 
a rich evening sunshine within it, as 
with a hasty blush she covered it from 
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his impassioned gaze. And of what 
did these fond ones discourse, while 
they became the more endeared to 
each other, at every meeting? They 
talked of England ; they talked of the 
wide ocean, and the isles that inhabit 
it; they talked of eastern lands, and 
the manners of the East—they talked 
of every thing but that which they had 
most at heart. Love laughed with 
roguish glee, to find himself so con- 
stantly unnamed; and he sportively 
avenged this studied omission by mak- 
ing them more completely his captives. 

But where, in the meantime, was the 
stern old sire, while the heart of his 
daughter was thus emperilled? Alas! 
he was most wrathfully guarding Je- 
rusalem from the Christians, uncon- 
scious that the worst enemy was within 
his own castle. Among the hosts of 
Paynim leaders there was not a fiercer 
blasphemer of the red-cross, or a war- 
rior more stubborn in his resistance to 
the crusaders; and therefore he had 
been incessantly employed, since the 
commencement of the war, in opposing 
the march of the enemy. Sometimes 
he was found under the banner of 
Aladdeen, king of Jerusalem, and 
sumetimes under that of Solyman, the 
Turkish soldan; and if at any time 
he was absent from the place where 
danger was at the height, and battle at 
the hottest, it was only because he had 
plunged into the interior, to bring up 
succours from the hordes of the wil- 
derness. At times he visited his castle, 
during these labours, but it was only 
for a breathing interval; and so much 
was he then absorbed in the distant 
conflict, that nothing would have 
roused him to a thought of danger, 
except the sight of the enemy at his 
gates. Like the war-horse, he snuffed 
the battle afar off, and had no care but 
to share in it; and ifat any time his 
proud eye glanced upon the lofty frame 
of Becket, it was only to grudge that 
such thews and stature should belong 
to any other than a worshipper of 
Mahomet. When the musters at the 
castle were completed, the impatient 
emir would then hurry to the field, 


while his departure was like that of 


an earthquake, amidst the roar of tim- 
brels and trumpets; and when the trem- 
bling household-slaves who watched, 
beheld the disappearance of his ban- 
ner in the distance, they threw aside 
their labours, and hastened to be 
merry. But in spite of all such rein- 
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forcements, field after field continued 
to be won by the Christians, and God- 
frey of Bouillon had at length invested 
Jerusalem. The emir then grew de- 
sperate as the crisis approached ; butas 
he scanned the ranks of his followers, 
now wofully diminished, a bright idea 
shot into his imagination. He thought 
that this iron host of northern crusaders, 
who scattered the horsemen of the 
desert like chaff, could only be en- 
countered and quelled by men of bulk 
and sinews like their own. Might it 
not then be possible for the Mussulman 
chiefs to purchase the services of their 
prisoners? Dearly the Franks loved 
gold and female charms; these feelings, 
he opined, they had already evinced 
to be as strong as even their fierce 
devotion; and upon these arguments 
might they not be hired to battle as 
fiercely for Islam, as they had hitherto 
warred against it? This plan occurred 
while he was spurring homeward at 
the head of his guards, and absorbed 
in rueful anticipations for his country- 
men, and he resolved to commence 
immediately this choice experiment of 
translating Christian captives into Ma- 
hometan champions. Ile scarcely an- 
ticipated an obstacle to his offers; but 
if they resisted, then wo be to the sons 
of their mothers! Ile made his steed 
to curvet, as he shouted “ Allah ak- 
bar !” in the full confidence of victory. 
‘* Hunger tames the lion,” he cried ; 
“ water cuts the rock asunder, and 
every heart submits to love or fear !” 
le now resolved to go cunningly to 
work, and for this purpose he selected 
Gilbert for the trial. Him he reckoned 
by far the noblest of his prisoners ; 
and he thought that, by persuading 
such a leader into apostasy, the rest 
would gladly follow, On the morning, 
therefore, afier the arrival of the chief, 
while Gilbert was employed at his 
usual toil, the master of the slaves 
arrived to lead him into the presence 
of his lord. The Saxon followed in 
his fetters, for these vile badges of 
slavery had never been removed since 
the day of his captivity. The emir 
received him with unwonted gracious- 
ness, and asked him many questions 
about the lands of Europe, to all which 
the captive gave fitting replies. It 
was not yet that the Syrian would 
reveal his wily purpose; he only 
spoke gently to his prisoner, and 
soothed him with the hope of liberty. 
By waking this feeling, he trusted to 
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find him more compliant upon the terms 
by which it was to be realised. ‘These 
interviews were repeated again and 
again, and each time that the Saxon 
went, he found the emir surrounded 
by his friends and counsellors, who 
listened with pleased looks to the tales 
of merry England. Gilbert now seemed 
to be more than haif won; hope had 
sprung up and strengthened within 
him, in consequence of these meetings; 
and he gradually assumed the free 
step and elated look of his former 
days, before the chain of the infidel 
had enthralled him; but alas! this 
vision was soon dispelled. When it 
was thought that he was now fully 
ready to purchase liberty at the highest 
of all prices, the terms were pro- 
pounded. 

“* Abandon thy useless creed,” said 
the emir; “ for what doth it avail thee 
in slavery? Forget thy country, for 
how canst thou hope to revisit it? 
Let a nobler faith and a better country 
be thine; they only wait to receive 
thee.” Gilbert shuddered, and started 
back ; he saw the precipice to which 
they had allured him. “ Say, [lah il 
Allah Mohammed rasowl allah,” con- 
tinued the chief, “and not only will 
I free thee, but raise thee to wealth 
and honour.” 

But Gilbert, who had manned his 
soul for the heroic effort, even while 
hot tears gathered within his eyes at 
the extinction of all his fond hopes, 
thus firmly and deliberately answered : 
“ Forget my country! forego my hope 
of heaven! Sooner far will 1 live in 
chains as thy bondman, or die as thy 
victim !” 

This unexpected reply astounded the 
satrap; he thought his captive would 
have leaped at the offer, and that none 
but a Mussulman could prefer death 
to apostasy; but while he was com- 
pelled, in spite of his prejudices, te 
admire the lofty heroism of such a 
refusal, he only became the more 
anxious to win the Christian to his 
purposes. Such a spirit, he thought, 
was well worth any price; and fearful, 
therefore, was the bribe with which, 
after much deliberation, he resolved to 
overpower the heart of the recusant 
Gilbert. At the next interview, a coat 
of glittering mail lay before the emir, 
such as might have kindled a love of 
arms in the coldest; and by his side 
sate Zuleika, as beautiful as one of 
those women of the early world who 
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unsphered with their charms the bright 
sons of the highest. None but the 
chief and his daughter were present, 
while Gilbert, trembling in every limb, 
had already a foretaste of the terrible 
trial that threatened his complete over- 
throw. 

“ Wert thou not the son of a foolish 
one,” exclaimed the chief, “ to prefer 
thy straw and thy burdens, like the ox 
or the ass, when the freedom of a man 
was offered thee ?” 

* Be not angry, my lord,” replied 
Gilbert submissively, but firmly; “I 
can endure all but the disgrace of a 
traitor, and the doom of an apostate!” 

* Listen to me, Christian,” said the 
emir, ‘ for I will yet reason with 
thee, and may the Prophet eulighten 
thee to be persuaded! Thou hast told 
me that in thine own land thou wert 
one of an enslaved race, while the 
Norman lorded over thee: I now offer 
to make thee free — free as the winds 
of heaven, so that none shall say, 
‘Whither goest thou?’ In thine own 
land thou, a bondman, couldst only 
marry a bondwoman, and beget a race 
of slaves. Couldst thou say to knight 
or noble, ‘ Give me, 1 pray thee, thy 
daughter to be my wife?’ But hark 
thee, Christian! we, sons of Ismael, 
who have been the true nobles of every 
age, reason far otherwise in this; and 
the only lords we obey, are the brave 
and the wise. We ask not from what 
pit the gem was dug, nor from what 
dews the cinnamon drew its fragrance. 
Seest thou now my purpose? I grow 
old, and there is no son to enter into my 
rule ; be thou, then, my son. Assume 
this jewelled turban; array thee in 
this mail, the choicest workmanship of 
Damascus, and join my standard with 
thy companions, to aid the children of 
my people. In the field are thy Nor- 
man tyrants; up, then, and requite 
them double for all the wrongs they 
have heaped upon thy country, and 
teach their proud hearts to tremble 
before a Saxon arm. Lo! freedom 
calls thee, honour invokes thee, ven- 
geance persuades thee — [leaven itself 
commands thee through the voice of a 
true believer. Thon wilt not— no, 
thou canst not say me nay! Speak to 
him, Zuleika, my child, and tell him 
that it is better to be a prince among 
the faithful, than the follower of a 
Frankish robber; and let him behold 
the bride that awaits him, when we 
return in the hour of victory !” 
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At the command of her father, the 
light veil, which covered the face of 
Zuleika, rose like a withdrawing cloud, 
and gave a whole sunshine of beauty 
to the view of her beloved. Hier large, 
black eyes, shone with double bril- 
liancy from the tears that gathered 
upon the long lashes; and she raised 
them in all the resistless confidence of 
fond, young, innocent love. She tried 
to speak ; but, for a moment, emotion 
checked her utterance, so that she 
could only appeal with a look ; and 
oh, that look! At length her words 
floated tremblingly and sweetly upon 
the silence, like the accents of a view- 
less spirit, as she said, “ Wilt thou 
suffer me to be thy handmaid ?” 

Was it in the heart of man to resist 
such temptation? It was not; and 
yet the Christian resisted, and over- 
came; but it was only through the 
strength that was higher than his own. 
At this moment, what would have been 
the rending of his body asunder, com- 
pared with the conflict of soul that 
almost shook him to dissolution, while 
the mighty offer was before him which 
yet he dared not even to contemplate ? 
He shut his eyes, that he might not 
behold that pleading angel who could 
so well have formed for him a brief 
heaven on earth, at the expense of all 
beyond it; but still, within his heart, 
there was a repeating echo of the tender 
entreaty, “ Wilt thou suffer me to be 
thy handmaid ?” He opened his eyes, 
but it was only to raise them to heaven; 
his lips moved, but it was only under 
the impulse of brief, silent prayer. 
That act rescued him from ruin. A 
new energy visited his heart, the colour 
returned to his cheek, and he breathed 
more freely as he continued to recover 
from the trancelike stupor into which 
he had been thrown. He looked upon 
the emir, whose face was lighted with 
the glow of triumph; the proud man 
thought that an excess of gratitude 
only had deprived his captive of utter- 
ance. At length, with a heart that was 
fixed, although his voice faultered, 
Becket thus firmly replied: ‘ Great 
as are thy rewards, O chief, and dear 
though they would be to my heart, yet 
1 may not embrace them. Hear my 
last resolve, and then deal with me as 
thou wilt. Never shall my knee be 
bent to him whom ye blindly worship. 
Tam the named servant of the cross 
through life and death.” 

The chief started to his feat at this 
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unexpected reply, and was almost suf- 
focated with rage; but at last he ob- 
tained the mastery over his mood, and 
answered, in a hollow and broken 
voice, “ Thou hast chosen thy part,— 
itis well; but never shalt thou boast 
among the scorners of thine own land 
that thou hast rejected offers like mine ! 
Hence to thy congenial drudgery, until 
a worse destination is appointed!” He 
clapped his hands in a fury, and the at- 
tendants rushed into the hall. “ Away 
with this beast of burden to his toil !” 
he shouted ; “¢ and see, on your lives, 
that he escape not!” The officious 
menials had lately beheld the growing 
favour of Becket with their master, 
and were ready to humble themselves 
in the dust before him; but now, when 
they saw his disgrace, they dragged 
him away with savage glee, and heaped 
upon him every contumely which their 
sordid spirits could devise. At length 
he was left alone, and he recovered to 
all the agony of consciousness and re- 
flection. It was no dream that he had 
been offered liberty, and wealth, and 
power, and her, also, who was more than 
all; but the price—the price! These 
offers were the purchase of his soul, 
and, therefore, he had refused them all. 
Was not this a nobler victory than if 
he had stormed the ramparts of Jeru- 
salem? Thus he thought, and he felt 
comforted for the moment; but, oh! 
it was bitter to flesh and blood to re- 
vert to the mighty sacrifice. And now 
he must die, to sate the vengeance of 
the indignant chieftain,—die in some 
form most abhorrent to nature, and 
exchange the bridal bed of the offered 
Zuleika for a felon’s death and a dis- 
honoured grave. But why need he 
shrink at death? His world—he had 
annihilated it with a word. Life had 
nothing to offer him now but misery, 
and therefore the last stroke would be 
one of mercy. Soon and sudden, then, 
be its fall! It would but dismiss him 
to that heaven where whatever he could 
enjoy was to be found; and he was 
assured that there, although he knew 
not how it might be, a mighty over- 
payment remained for all he had sacri- 
ficed, as well as for all he might yet 
endure. 

Upon this last thought his convic- 
tions rested, and a solemn tranquillity 
began to gather upon his spirit, as he 
leaned upon his spade, and looked 
abroad upon nature with the farewell 
glance of a martyr. Not minutes, but 
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hours, had elapsed in these cogitations, 
during which he had mechanically pur- 
sued his toil; and the sun was now 
hastening to the west, amidst clouds 
of glory that, to the eye of the Christ- 
ian preparing for death, suggested the 
idea of angel-lomes awaiting his com- 
ing. All earth harmonised with the 
rosy effulgence that spanned it: the 
flowers waved their heads in the caress- 
ing breeze ; the spice-trees breathed 
their sweetest odours; the fountains 
threw upward their cooling, rainbow 
showers; and the throngs of glittering 
insects sported their brief hour upon 
the descending sunshine, as if they 
were the immortal tenants of so beau- 
tiful an Eden. But to the Christian 
doomed to die these objects of earthly 
loveliness were but steps by which his 
soul travelled upward. They reminded 
him but the more of that blessed 
home, and those imperishable enjoy- 
ments, which he hoped so soon to enter. 

Ile had thus resigned himself to his 
fate, and was even longing for depar- 
ture, when all at once a sweet, low 
voice, called him back to the world 
with a start! Ile turned, and beheld 
Zuleika. She was standing near him, 
concealed by the shrubbery; and she 
trembled like some doe that lingers 
near her young, although she knows that 
the hunters are at hand. Becket cast 
a hurried look around him, and, seeing 
that his taskmasters were at a distance, 
he approached, and found her in tears. 

* Gilbert!’ she mournfully said, 
“ was it thy looks or my own heart 
that deceived me; for I thought that 
thou assuredly didst love me ?” 

“ T love thee!” he exclaimed in a 
burst of tenderness. ‘ May the God 
for whose cause I give myself to die be 
witness how fondly I love thee! The 
only bitterness of death is the thought 
of parting with thee.” 

“ And yet,” she said, “ thou hast re- 
jected me ?” 

“ Say, rather,” he replied, “ that I 
have only loved my God more than 
thee.” 

** May Ile be my witness,” she ex- 
claimed with a sigh, * that 1 would not 
have sought to make thee love him 
less! But canst thou not love him 
still, and yet consent to be the husband 
of Zuleika ?” 

This question naturally led to an ex- 
planation of the fearful crime of apo- 
stasy, and this could only be done by 
unfolding the heavenly character of the 
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Christian creed. As a crusader, and 
an unlettered Saxon, it could scarcely 
be expected that Becket should be 
deeply skilled in theology, or that his 
system of Christianity could be of the 
purest and most spisitual form. But 
he was now standing at the threshold of 
heaven, and before him was his beau- 
tiful and beloved, whom he fondly 
longed to lead thither; and this com- 
bination of feelings, so pure, and so 
intense, not only purified and en- 
lightened his perceptions of religion, 
but gave unwonted eloquence to his 
tongue,—so that while the Syrian 
maiden listened, she wondered and 
wept by turns. Iitherto she, a Mos- 
lem woman, had been taught little of 
her national creed, and therefore its 
hold upon her affections was but 
feeble ; and as for Christianity, she had 
only known it as the badge of those 
who warred against her country. But 
now, a new world seemed to have burst 
upon her view, through the sudden ac- 
quisition of a new spiritual vision; 
and she looked like him who saw the 
chariots of fire and horses of fire sur- 
rounding the mountain on which the 
prophet stood. She saw how beautiful 
and how heavenly the Christian faith 
essentially was, notwithstanding the 
monastic errors with which the educa- 
tion of her lover had partially obscured 
it. “ And wouldst thou die,’ she 
eagerly asked, “ rather than renounce 
this faith, and the future rewards it 
promises?” And Gilbert answered, 
* Most willingly would I die rather 
than renounce it, even though the whole 
world were offered in exchange. Oh 
Zuleika,” he tremblingly and fondly 
added, “ if thou couldst but know how 
fervently I have loved thee in Joneli- 
ness and silence, and amidst bondage 
and tears, thou wouldst then under- 
stand my devotedness to my faith! 
This—this only could have parted be- 
tween me and thee!” 

*“ Had I, then, been some humble 
maiden of thine own faith and people,” 
she said, “ wouldst thou have been 
willing to take me for thy wife?” 

* Yes,” he replied ; ‘ hadst thou 
been among the lowliest of my own 
land ; hadst thou even been a daughter 
of the hated Norman, yet agreeing with 
me in the same blessed belief, I would 
have welcomed thee as the dearest 
boon that heaven could have bestowed.” 

“‘Ilear me yet!’ she resumed ; 
* couldst thou marry a daughter of 
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Ismael—-one of that people against 
whom thy nation warreth-— were she 
to abjure the creed of her fathers, and 
have no God but thine?” 

The eye of Gilbert flashed with a 
sudden strange hope, as he replied, 
“ Were she but as thou art in heart and 
soul,and would abjure the errors of her 
fathers, then, though she were the 
meanest maiden that ever pitched a tent, 
or watered a camel, I would be hers 
in life and death.” 

“ Then have I not been scorned and 
rejected,” she exclaimed, with a look 
of triumph; “and may Allah bless 
thee for the word!” Her countenance 
fell, and she mournfully added, “ yet 
what, alas! can it now avail? Hear 
me, Gilbert! we must now part, and 
for ever. My sire has decreed thy 
death, and on the morrow the deed is to 
bedone. ButI have cared for thy safety, 
and before the hour arrives thou shalt 
be beyond his power. Flee to thine 
own land, poor wanderer! for there 
only thou canst be at rest. Friends 
will welcome thee, and joys surround 
thee ; but even when thou art happiest, 
forget not her who will think of thee, 
and weep. And when thou weddest 
at thine own altars the chosen of thy 
heart, and should she repine in the 
hour of thy sorrows and adversities, 
tell her then the tale of the Saracen 
maiden, and teach her to love thee 
even as I have loved thee.” Zuleika 
uttered the last words with a painful 
effort, and burst into tears; but she re- 
sumed at last her composure, and thus 
continued :——“‘ At midnight, thou and 
thy companions shalt be called; fear 
not to trust the messenger,—for he shall 
lead thee forth to safety. And now, 
farewell! May my God—thy God— 
whosoever he be that taught us thus to 
love, though all has ended in bitter- 
ness—may he protect thy head, and 
guide thy steps!” At these words she 
disappeared as lightly as a dream ; and 
Gilbert was only roused to attention by 
the advancing footsteps of his keepers. 
Their leader secured him with several 
additional chains, and then pointed 
with a malignant grin to a tall, iron- 
pointed beam, which the slaves were 
erecting in front of the garden terrace. 
“ Dog of an unbeliever!” said the 
truculent wretch, ‘“‘seest thou yonder 
pinnacle? upon that thou shalt welcome 
to morrow’s sunrise, and be nigher 
heaven than thou shalt ever find thyself 
afterwards.” The slaves laughed in 
chorus, and re-echoed the brutish jest, 
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as they threw their prisoner, encum- 
bered with his fresh chains, into the 
dungeon, to find solace among his com- 
panions. 

It was evident, at his entrance, that 
his fellow-captives were in a state of 
unwonted excitement, and that they 
were aware of the intended execution. 
‘* TIere’s a coil!” growled one of them. 
“ They tell us that the raseally heathen 
thane will hang you on the morrow, 
because you will not turn worshipper 
of Mahound and Termagant. 

“ And the devil to boot!” shouted 
another, impatiently. “ I'll tell you 
what, Becket,—just die stoutly for the 
honour of holy mother-church, and the 
credit of good Old England, and the 
devil will get old greybeard all the 
sooner, you may depend on it.” 

“1 wish my turn were to-morrow, 
instead of Becket’s,” grumbled a third ; 
** for since the surly old heathen came 
back, we have had nothing but our old 
allowance of horse-beans; and I have 
grown so lanky on such fare, that I am 
more like a thievish Saracen than a 
true, honest Englishman.” 

‘¢ And then, to think,” cried a fourth, 
“that he would make Gilbert shave 
his head, and wear an ugly turban, that 
looks for all the world like a pumpkin ! 
By St. Dunstan! if the head were 
mine, I would sooner let him shave it 
from my shoulders.” 

* Ah! if that pretty lady who al- 
ways looks so kindly upon us at-our 
work, and sends us such comfortable 
messes, had but the ordering of affairs !” 
rejoined the first speaker with a groan. 
** But these vile heathens have not the 
grace to let women rule, as is the case 
in all civilised, well-managed, Christian 
countries.” 

These, and other remarks of the same 
nature, fell upon the ear of Becket like 
an unmeaning sound. He had lately 
been standing upon the edge of death, 
and now deliverance was at hand. And 
yet he thought less of this, than of her 
by whom the deliverance was to be 
wrought, and the surpassing tenderness 
she had shewn at their parting inter- 
view. ‘ Wouldst thou marry a daugh- 
ter of Ismael, were she to abjure the 
faith of her fathers?” Again and again 
this touching question seemed to mur- 
mur in his ears; while his heart as 
constantly replied, “* Would, Zuleika, 
that thou wert she!’ But now he 
must fly from her presence for ever ; 
and at this thought his heart sickened, 
so that freedom and escape had almost 
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lost their charm. He might again re- 
turn to England, but his heart would 
be left behind ; and kind friends and 
happy faces might surround him, but 
Zuleika would not be there! 

The noise of his companions again 
burst on his ear, and roused him from 
every thought of self; and he felt that, 
while absorbed among his own medita- 
tions, he was unkind in withholding 
comfort from these brave fellow-suf- 
ferers, and therefore he cautiously an- 
nounced the probability that relief 
might arrive to them that night. He 
was fearful of raising their hopes too 
high, and therefore he mentioned their 
rescue as a deed that would perhaps 
be attempted ; and he besought them 
to hold themselves in readiness, to aid 
the endeavour. Ile could scarcely 
smother their clamorous huzza of tri- 
umph, that would have pealed through 
the castle, and roused suspicion. He 
knew not in what manner the attempt 
would be made, so that he carefully 
listened for every passing sound; and 
when the darkness of the evening had 
settled, there was a slight stir among 
the keepers without, which was fol- 
lowed by this strange speech from their 
captain, who seemed to have newly 
arrived among them. 

“ Let fools shed their blood, or that 
of the enemy, and call it glory: this is 
the antagonist whose veins IL love to 
empty ; and when I have drained it, I 
laugh at conquerors and kings! Behold, 
my comrades, this weighty goat-skin ; 
it contains the paradise of Franguestan. 
But wherefore should the uncircum- 
cised enjoy it on earth, while the 
children of the Prophet must wait the 
coming of Azreel? I open it: do you 
not feel the odours of Yemen? I pour 
out its juice: do ye not behold a 
fountain of light in the cup, while the 
bubbles shine like stars on the brim ¢ 
Let fools, in their pilgrimage, wander 
to the well of Zemzem ; my fountain of 
bliss is here ! 

This absurd rhapsody, a compound 
of prose and verse, which he partly re- 
cited and partly chanted, seemed to 
excite a movement among the others. 
“ By the hump of the holy camel,” 
screamed a sharp voice, “ it is wine! 
It is the abhorrence of the true be- 
liever! Art thou mad, Hassan ?” 

* Tiow delightful is its fragrance !” 
sighed another, in an affectionate tone. 
«Give me the cup, Hassan, that I may 
look more narrowly upon the tempta- 
tion of the Christians,” 
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After this there was a brief pause, 
and Becket could now comprehend the 
plan of escape. The guards were to be 
drugged into oblivion, and their captain 
was the author of the stratagem. But 
would the abstinent Mussulmans so 
hardily set their Prophet at defiance ? 
Ile listened again, and he heard a for- 
mal, drawling, self-sufficient voice, 
garnished with a nasal twang, address 
them in the following speech :— 

“ Verily, my children, I have pon- 
dered this weighty case, and thus I re- 
solve your scruples. It is written, 
* Sin is born of evil desire ;’ but as for 
this bright fluid, we sought it not. 
Again, it is written, ‘ The members sin 
not; it is the soul that sinneth.’ Let 
these our bodies, then, be the only 
actors. As we raise the cup to our lips, 
let our souls be wandering around the 
tomb of the Prophet, or amidst the 
joys of Paradise ; and thus, while the 
bright draught moistens our lips, it will 
be as if innocent water had been poured 
upon senseless clay. Away then, my 
spirit! mount to thy kindred home, 
and behold nothing but the rivers of 
immortality, and the glowing looks of 
the houris !” His soul seemed reluctant 
to come back to the world, ifone might 
judge from the long draught that fol- 
lowed. The huge cup was at last set 
down upon the ground with a hollow 
clank. The sophist panted with his 
exertions ; and the nimbleness of tongue 
which he now exhibited, as he recited 
sentences of the Koran, and scraps of 
Eastern drinking-songs, attested the 
strength and character of his in- 
spiration. 

After this decisive example, all fol- 
lowed the plunge without further hesi- 
tation ; and the beakers were filled and 
emptied with a rapidity that astonished 
even the listening Englishmen. And 
still no signs or sounds of jollity 
escaped from this most culpable of 
Mahometan trespasses. The revellers 
knew their crime, and were fearful of 
detection ; and therefore they hurriedly 
swallowed flagon after flagon, like 
thieves concealing their booty. Such 
a swinish debauch could not be last- 
ing; and long before midnight the 
keepers slept as soundly as if nothing 
but the trumpet of Israfil could have 
roused thein. All slept but the cap- 
tain; and Gilbert now heard him say- 
ing, in a cool, collected tone, “ Thanks 
to my captivity among the Greeks, 
when [ contended with them in goblets, 
and littered the ground with the van- 
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quished, when the wine is drunk, my 
head remains as cool as the flask I have 
emptied. Ah, happy Constantinople ! 
by St. Sophia, it makes me almost a 
Christian to think of thee.” He opened 
the door of the prison, and raised his 
torch, and Gilbert came to meet him. 
“ Thou knowest my purpose and em- 
ployer,” said the Arab, shewing a well- 
known ornament of Zuleika. 

“ T take thee for my guide,” replied 
the Saxon ; * be speedy with thy work.” 

The chains of the party were soon 
loosed ; and the gaoler, after extinguish- 
ing the light, said, ‘ Follow me care- 
fully, and in silence: if we are heard, 
we die.” 

The Englishmen followed their guide ; 
and after stumbling occasionally in the 
dark upon the prostrate bodies of the 
insensible wine-bibbers, they threaded 
several galleries, until they arrived at 
an iron gate, which led into the court, 
and beside it slept a porter, who 
seemed to have been also a partaker 
in the contents of Hassan’s wine-skin. 
A key from the girdle of the sleeper 
was cautiously applied to the lock ; 
and the Englishmen soon stood, for the 
first time, unfettered and in the open 
air. 

Caution was now more necessary 
than ever, as guards were stationed on 
the towers, while others patrolled the 
grounds ; and the moon, at intervals, 
lighted the whole plain with an unwel- 
come brightness, that made the smallest 
objects visible. But the cautious leader 
was one accustomed to the wars of the 
desert, and the plunder of caravans ; 
and he availed himself most skilfully 
of every local advantage, to shelter his 
party from detection. Sometimes, 
therefore, they defiled under the shelter 
ofa wall; at others, they crept among 
the long grass, on hands and feet ; and 
when the moon was brightest, they 
lurked beneath the shadow of a wall 
or tree, until the light was obscured 
by a passing cloud. In this manner 
they stole silently and cautiously for- 
ward, until they had cleared the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the castle ; and 
then Gilbert turned, for a moment, to 
take a parting look at the dwelling that 
contained his beloved. He knew well 
that at this moment she slept not—that 
she was trembling and praying for his 
safety; nay, he even thought that, at 
times, he saw her light form upon a 
Watch-tower, waving her arms towards 
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the place where he stood. “ Forward !” 
whispered the impatient leader ; “ seest 
thou not yonder impaling-iron that 
hungers to receive thee?” and Becket 
immediately followed, although his 
step had none of the lightness of one 
flying from death. When the sounds 
of their feet could no longer be heard, 
their slow march was exchanged for a 
rapid flight, which they continued hour 
after hour, like men who knew that the 
avenger of blood is on their track. 

In the meantime, the morning’s light 
shone upon the castle, and awoke the 
inmates, who rose with alacrity for the 
promised spectacle. The instrument 
of death was ready, the guards sur- 
rounded it with their weapons, and the 
household slaves mustered in expecta- 
tion. The gaolers also rose from their 
deathlike sleep, and were pondering in 
drunken perplexity, when a command 
arrived from the emir to bring forth the 
condemned Becket. The debauched 
wardens immediately clamoured for 
their captain, but in vain; and they 
searched for the keys, but these had 
been carried off. A distracting suspi- 
cion sobered them in an instant, and 
they broke open the prison-door; but 
there they found nothing but the pri- 
soners’ chains. Who would tell their 
lord of this mischance, or how it had 
happened? Their heated brains reeled 
with perplexity, as message after mes- 
sage came from the impatient emir. 
At length, the sophist of the previous 
evening, confident in the powers of his 
oratory, resolved to endure the first 
brunt of his lord’s indignation, by re- 
vealing the tidings; but scarcely had 
he finished his tale, when his head flew 
from his shoulders by a sweep of the 
chief’s cimeter. “To horse ! to horse !”” 
he roared in a voice of thunder, and 
every guard was mounted in the saddle. 
The whole party rushed from the castle, 
with the frantic emir at their head, and 
swept hill, and dale, and wilderness, in 
their search, like a hot simoom, while 
a hundred different deaths were de- 
nounced against the runaways. But 
after a whole day spent in fruitless 
galloping, and just as they had gained 
the summit of a sand-hill that over- 
looked the distant outposts of the 


Christian portion of Syria, the emir 
saw his fugitives entering the lines, 
while a strong body of Frankish horse 
and foot were in the act of receiving 
them in triumph. 
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THE ELDER SACRED POETS.” 


Tuere is, perhaps, no field of research 
that more richly repays for the toil 
and trouble that accompany our 
survey of it, than that of sacred poetry. 
Its parentage and growth are alike in- 
teresting. It is one of the striking 
facts that arrest our notice at the very 
threshold of our inquiries, that the Re- 
formation was the mother of the noblest 
poetry that has twined undying and 
amaranthine garlands around the brow 
of Europe. Notwithstanding the deco- 
rations which are studiously courted 
by the Roman Catholic communion, 
and the apparent scope she presents 
for the developement of poetic genius, 
it is yet true that the noblest poets 
prior to the Reformation put forth 
their most glorious inspirations, not 
when they tried to beautify, but when 
they ventured to expose, the “ cham- 
bers of imagery” of that dark and 
desperate apostasy. Petrarch’s most 
compressed and vigorous sonnets are 
those in which he rakes up and blasts, 
with withering words, the corruptions 
of Babylon. Dante never treads the 
burning plains of the Inferno with so 
majestic a step as when he puts the 
pope among its most meritorious in- 
mates. The papal superstition does 
not foster poetic genius; it represses 
and destroys it. Atthe present day, the 
bright and the beautiful in modern poe- 
try are not within the jurisdiction of 
the Vatican. The chains which the 
Roman superstition binds around the 
intellect of mankind; the suspicious- 
ness with which it impregnates social 
intercourse; the pollutions which its 
confessionals at once originate, kindle, 
and canonise ; the deference that must 
be given to the weakest, and often the 
worst of men; and the interdict fastened 
on free thought and mental expansion, 
—are all obvious reasons for the fact, 
that, within the precincts of popery, 
genius fades, and its ofispring dwindles 
like flowers on the bleak heights of the 
Alps, or in the pestilential valley of 
Java. 

Far otherwise has it been in Pro- 
testant lands. The Reformation un- 
sealed those fountains more glorious 
than Helicon,—the fountains of truth. 
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It brought man back to a sense of his 
dignity and privileges; it taught Burns 
at the plough that it was his calling, 
if he would, to be the companion of 
God. It spread a holy and an en- 
nobling atmosphere around the cottage 
and the palace. Immediately after the 
Reformation, and especially during the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, Poetry burst 
forth from the cells in which it had too 
long been pent up, and circulated round 
the countries wherein it appeared in 
its primeval freshness; and though, as 
was to be expected, it languished 
during the papal and persecuting reign 
of Mary, yet, at her demise, the 
mantle of its most illustrious ones 
fell on Spenser, and originated, by its 
inspiration, The Faery Queene. 

Soon after Spenser (on whom our 
remarks are, at this time of the world, 
supererogatory), Barnabe Barnes, the 
son ofa bishop of Durham, made his 
exit on Parnassus. He wrote a number 
of sonnets, terse and compressed, but 
shaped on the Procrustes’ bed of Pe- 
trarch’s prescriptions. The following 
is a very pleasing and not inappro- 
priate specimen :— 


** Benign Father, let my suits ascend, 
And please thy gracious ears from my 
soul sent, 
Even as those sweet perfumes of in- 
cense went 
From our forefathers’ altars, who didst 
lend 
Thy nostrils to that myrrh which they 
did send, 
Even as [ now crave thine ears to be 
lent. 
My soul, my soul is wholly bent 
To do thee condign service, and amend ; 
To flee for refuge to thy wounded 
breast, 

To suck the balm of my salvation, thence, 
In sweet repose, to take eternal rest, 
As thy child folded in thine arms’ de- 

fence ; 

But then my flesh, methought, by 
Satan fired, 

Said my proud, sinful soul in vain 
aspired.” 


FRANCIS DAVISON 


{s another of the early poets, whose 
life includes a portion of the 16th 
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and 17th centuries. Tis was the or- 
dinary lot of great genius, if not its 
noblest attributes. He spent an ob- 
scure life, and found an early grave. 
His versions of the Psalms are very 
superior; many of them are models, 
and might be gathered into the Na- 
tional Selection which many church- 
men long to see in the Church of Eng- 
land. Sir Egerton Brydges has spoken 
in no ordinary terms of their poetic ex- 
cellence. They are rather free, but still 
they are faithful to the original. We 
select a specimen in the twenty-third 
Psalm :— 


“* God, who the universe doth hold 
In his fold, 
Is my shepherd, kind and heedful— 
Is my shepherd, and doth keep 
Me, his sheep, 
Still supplied with all things needful. 
He feeds me in fields which have been 
Fresh and green, 
Mottled with Spring’s flowery painting, 
Through which creep, with murmuring 
crooks, 
Crystal brooks, 
To refresh my spirits fainting. 


When my soul from heaven’s way 
Went astray, 
With earth’s varieties seduced ; 
For his namesake, kindly He, 
Wandering me, 
To his holy fold reduced. 


Yea, though I stray through death’s vale, 
Where his pale 
Shades do on each side enfold me, 
Dreadless, having thee for guide, 
Should I bide, 
For thy rod and staff uphold me.” 


After the short epitaphs which Mr. 
Wilmott reverently writes on the tomb- 
stones of these departed poets, he refers 
briefly—more so than could have been 
wished—to the unfortunate Raleigh. 
He vindicates his “ sere and closing 
days” from the charge of scepticism, 
too justly applicable to his youth. Tor 
this we refer to the pages before us. Mr. 
Wilmott quotes one solitary poetic 
specimen from the writings of Sir 
Walter, but it is a gem :— 


“ Rise, oh, my soul! with thy desires 
to heaven, 
And with divinest contemplation use 
Thy time, where time’s eternity is given ; 
And let vain thoughts no more thy 
thoughts abuse, 
But down in darkness let them lie, 
So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts 
die. 
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And thou, my soul, inspired with holy 
flame, 
View and review, with most regardful 
eye, 
That holy cross, whence thy salvation 
came, 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did 
die ; 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life and trea- 
sure. 


To thee, O Jesu, I direct my eyes ; 
To thee my hands, to thee my humble 
knees ; 
To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice ; 
To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts 
only sees ; 
To thee myself, myself and all I give ; 
To thee I die, to thee I only live.” 


With this extract our author winds 
up his introduction, or compendium of 
references to more obscure and early 
poets. Ilis closing reflections on the 
short notices he was obliged to give, 
remind one of the sweetness and beauty 
of the preface of Bishop Horne to his 
Commentary on the Psalms :— 


‘1 bring this hasty introduction,” he 
adds, ‘‘ to an end with regret. 1 have 
said little when my heart prompted me 
to say much. 1 have been compelled to 
pass over, without notice, many who left 
their fame upon a harp-string, and from 
whose antique leaves might he gathered 
thoughts of the serenest piety and peace. 
Of some of these I shall have an op- 
portunity of speaking in the following 
pages. I have walked through the 
burialeground of our elder poets with 
no irreverent footsteps, and | shall not 
have lingered there in vain, if 1 have 
renewed one obliterated inscription, or 
bound one flower upon their tomb.” 


GILES FLETCHER. 


We have no hesitation in placing 
Christ’s Victorie, Fletcher's most cele- 
brated production, in a very high niche. 
His standing at the university, his 
duties at his rectory in Suffolk, and 
discontent with his parishioners, we 
pass by, and, in our present arrange- 
ments, regard him purely as a poet. 
The opening lines of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost have been universally and justly 
admired, but we doubt if even these 
equal the splendid and massive invoca- 
tion of Fletcher in the opening of 
Christ’s Victorie. 

Milton prays or sings,— 

‘‘ Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit 
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Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste 

Brought death into the world, and all 
our wo, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse! 
. o 


* 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and 
pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st. 
from the first 

Wast present ; and, with mighty wings 
outspread, 

Dovelike sat’st brooding on the vast 
abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant. 
dark, 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and sup- 
port ; 

That to the height of this great argu- 
ment 

[ may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Thou 


What in me is 


Fletcher begins,— 


‘*©O Thou that didst this holy fire infuse, 

And taught this breast, but late the grave 
of hell, 

Wherein a blind and dead heart lived, to 
swell 

With better thoughts ; send down those 
lights that lend 

Knowledge how to begin and how to end 

The love that never was and never can 
be penned.” 


The following description of offended 
Justice, by Fletcher, is very magnifi- 
cent :— 


“« She was a virgin of austere regard ; 
Not as the world esteems her, deaf 
and blind, 
But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 
Her eye with heaven’s. So, and more 
brightly shined 
Her lamping sight; for she the same 
could wind 
Into the solid heart, and with her ears 
The silence of the thought loud-speaking 
hears, 
And in one hand a pair of even scales 
she bears. 


No riot of affection revel kept 
Within her breast, but a still apathy 
Possessed all her soul, which softly slept, 
Serenely without tempest ; no sad cry 
Awakes her pity, but wronged poverty, 
Sending her eyes to heaven, swimming 
in tears, 
And hideous clamours ever struck her 
ears, 
Whetting the blazing sword that in her 
hand she bears.” 
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The following impressive portrait 
of the effects produced by the solemn 
appeal of Justice must have been read 
and recollected by Milton :— 


‘She ended; and the heavenly hier. 
archies, 
Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded 
were, 
Like to an army that alarum cries ; 
And every one shakes his ydreaded 
spear, 
And the Almighty’s self, as he would 
tear 
The earth and her firm basis quite in 
sunder, 
Flamed all in just revenge and mighty 
thunder, 
Heaven stole itself from earth by clouds 
that moistened under.” 


Mercy is also exquisitely introduced 
in the midst of the tumultuous scene, 
like a rainbow in the storm :— 


*“ As when the cheerful sun, elamping 
wide, 

Glads all the world with his uprising 

ray, 
And woos the widow'd earth afresh to 
pride, 

And paints her bosom with the flowery 

May, 

His silent sister steals him quite away ; 
Wrapt in a sable cloud from mortal eyes, 
The hasty stars at noon begin to rise, 
And headlong to his early roost the 

sparrow flies. 


But soon as he again deshadowed is, 
Restoring the blind world his blemish’d 
sight, 
As though another day were newly his, 
The cozened birds busily take their 
flight, 
And wonder at the shortness of the 
night ; 
So Mercy once again herself displays 
Out from her sister’s cloud, and open 
lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose beams would 
dim a thousand days.” 


Remorse is thus strikingly depicted 
in the same poem :— 


** And first within the porch and jaws of 
hell, 
Sat deep remorse of conscience, all 
besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft would she 
tell 
Her wretchedness.”’ 


And again :— 
‘« A flaming brand toss’d up from hell, 


Boiling her heart in her own lustful 
blood, 
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That oft for torment she would loudly 
yell; 
Now she would sighing sit, and now 
she fell, 
Crouching upon the ground in sack- 
cloth trust ; 
Early and late she prayed, and fast 
she must, 
And all her hair hung full of ashes 
and of dust.” 


The description of a garden starting 
up in a dreary solitude in his account 
of the temptations of Christ, is very 
rich. It is much in the style of Mil- 
ton, and shews that Fletcher was not 
destitute of glowing impressions of the 
beautiful, as well as of the terrific and 
sublime :— 


“ Not lovely Ida might with this com. 
pare, 
Though many streams his banks be- 
silvered ; 
Though Zanthus, with his golden sands, 
he bare ; 
Nor Hybla, though his thyme de- 
pastured 
As fast again with honey blossom’d ; 
Nor Rhodope’s, nor Tempe’s flowery 
plain ; 
Adonis’s garden was to this but vain, 
Though Plato on his bed a flood of praise 
doth rain.” 


And again: 


“ The garden, like a ladie fair, was cut, 
That lay as if she slumber’d in delight.” 


From various portions of Christ’s 
Victorie, compared with the delinea- 
tions of similar events in Parad’se Lost, 
it is certain that Milton was not ig- 
norant of the writings of Giles Fletcher. 
We accuse not the great poet of piracy, 
his genius did not require it; but 
memory often pours out imagery and 
thoughts which seem as if they spon- 
taneously flowed from imagination, and 
we become acquainted with the real 
parentage ofsuch thoughts, some months 
afterwards, in Fraser’s Magazine ; and 
most innocently, on his part, is the 
trembling author handed over to pos- 
terity with the inscription, Thief, em- 
blazoned on his brow. We do not 
wish memory to be made a convenient 
apology for detected plagiarism; but 
we do feel it only fair in reviewing a 
work that indicates evident genius, to 
pause over what appear to be plagiar- 
isms, and seek out just palliations in 
the exercise of that mercy, 


“Which droppeth, as the gentle rain 
from heaven, 
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Upon the place beneath, which is twice 
blessed— 

Which blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes.” 


We find in this poem a delineation of 
the traitor Judas, than which we know 
nothing more true to life, or more 
powerfully executed. Mr. Wilmott 
well remarks, “ it is worthy the pencil 
of Michael Angelo :”— 


“As when wild Pentheus, grown mad 
with fear, 
Whole troops ofhellish hags about him, 
spies 
Two bloody suns, stalking the dusky 
sphere, 
And two-fold Thebes runs rolling in 
his eyes ; 
Or through the scene staring, Orestes 
flies, 
With eyes flung back upon his mother’s 
ghost, 
That with infernal serpents all imbost, 
And torches quench’d with blood, doth 
her stern son accost. 


Yet oft he snatch’d and started as he 
hung ; 
So when the senses, halfsenslumber'd 
lie, 

The headlong body, ready to be flung 
By the deluding fancy from some high 
And craggy rock, recovers greedily, 

And clasps the yielding pillow, half 

asleep ; 

And as from heaven it tumbled to the 

deep, 

Feels a cold sweat through every mem- 

ber creep.” 


The allusion of the poet to Orestes, 
and the peculiar analogy between the 
case of Judas and that of Orestes, 
reminds us of the magnificent original 
from which Fletcher caught the in- 
spiration, if not the imagery, of this 
sketch :— 


OP. 'O pense, ixsrivw os unwioes tyos 
Tas aparwmrovs xas Youxovrades nopus 
Auras yag auTas TAnCIOV Sewoxoucs mov 
O Poi amwonrsvovcs o ai xvvwaidss 
Topywa'ts, sveguy beguaes Desvecs Oscar. 

Evririp. Orestes, 1. 250-255. 


The chief portion of the extracts 
we have given from Fletcher, are such 
as may lead our readers to presume 
that the terrible and the rugged are 
his sole excellences. This is not the 
case. He could pass from the fierce 
and awful to the most gentle. He was 
a poet of great range and versatility of 
genius. Whatcan be more exquisitely 
beautiful in conception, or more ex- 
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pressively embodied; than the follow- 
ing view of heaven’s joys :— 
** No sorrow now hangs clouding on 
their brow ; 
No bloodless malady ever pales their 
face ; 
No age drops on their hairs his silver 
snow ; 
No nakedness their bodies doth em- 
base ; 
No poverty themselves and theirs dis- 
grace ; 
No fear of death the joy of life devours ; 
No unchaste sleep their precious time 
deflowers ; 
No loss, no grief, no change, wait on 
their winged hours.” 


We have thus dwelt at some length 
on the excellences and beauties of this 
poet, and with our author tried to 
“revive the inscription on his tomb- 
stone ;” or, Scotticé, to cast another 
stone to his cairne. There are frag- 
ments of unrivalled excellence; as well 
as defects and fallings off; but, as a 
whole, he has much merit, and will 
well repay perusal. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN.* 


We pass by Sylvester, whose meteor 
and momentary popularity is a proof 
among thousands of the incapacity of 
the populace and the mere present ge- 
neration to form a correct estimate of 
genius, and turn with some pleasure 
to Drummond. The sonnets of this 
loyalist and lyrist are still loved and 
read. They were full of nature and 
of real feeling, notwithstanding the 
saucy description of “ Ben,” that “ they 
smelt too much of the schools.” The 
assertion of Ben Jonson arose out of 
sheer spite. This is matter of fact. 
It appears that the dramatist paid 
a visit to Hawthornden in 1618. 
Drummond recorded, in a_ private 
sketeh-book, the peculiar character- 
istics of his visitor. These were not 
very complimental. He describes 
“rare Ben” as a man eaten up with 
fancies; a great lover and praiser of 
himself; given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest; a bragger of some good 
that he wanted; jealous, especially 
after drink, one of the elements on 
which he lived. We know not 
whether Jonson had seen or heard of 
his landlord’s note-book, or whether, 


* Why is Drummond omitted in the second edition ? 
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in the exercise of his keen scent, he 
smelled out the poet's opinion of him- 
self; but, certes, his own criticisms on 
Drummond were a repayment of the 
debt, and quite reciprocal. The follow- 
ing is a sweet sonnet, and exhales the 
fragrance of Hawthornden :— 


«« My lute, be as thou wert when thou 
didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady 
grove, 
When immelodious winds but made 
thee move, 
And birds their ramage did on thee be- 
stow ; 
Since that dear voice, which did thy 
sounds approve, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains 
to flow, 
Is reft from earth to tune those spheres 
above,— 
What art thou but a harbinger of wo? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes 
no more, 
But orphans’ wailings to the fainting ear, 
Each strike a sigh, each sound draws 
forth a tear ; 
For which be silent as in woods be- 
fore: 
Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 
Like widow’d tartle still her loss com- 
plain.” 


The following sonnet, it must be ad- 
mitted, savours much of the book- 
binders ; yet the idea is so happily and 
successfully prosecuted, and the moral 
is so true to our experience, and withal 
so instructive, that we quote it :— 


« Of this fair volume, which we, world, 
do call, 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn 
with care, 
Of Him who it corrects and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wis- 
dom rare ; 
Find out his power, which wildest arts 
doth tame ; 
His providence extending every where; 
Hlis justice, which proud rebels doth 
not spare, 
In every page no period of the same ; 
But silly we, like foolish children, rest, 
Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves 
of gold, 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is 
best, 
Of the Great Writer’s sense ne’er taking 
hold ; 





Has Spenser also become 


more entitled to a place among the sacred poets in the interval between the successive 
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Or if by chance we stay our minds on 
aught, 

It is some picture on the margin 
wrought.” 


We cannot dwell longer on the 
poetry of Drummond. His memoir 
occupies a short space in Mr. Wil- 
mott’s work, and it is in keeping with 
our original intention to follow our 
author where conscience and judgment 
do not prescribe an opposite tack. 
The names to which the chief portion 
of this volume is devoted, are those of 
Wither, Quarles, and Herbert. These 
were remarkable, and, in some re- 
spects, kindred characters. ‘To the 
first, a very large proportion of the 
observations of Mr. Wilmott are di- 
rected. 


GEORGE WITHER. 


We have not met with any vindica- 
tion of the character and real worth of 
this poet, at all to be compared with 
the opening observations of Mr. Wil- 
mott at p. 61 (first series, second edi- 
tion). His remarks are so good, that 
we transfer them to our pages with 
pleasure :—- 


“It has been the fashion, among cri- 
tics and readers of poetry, to regard 
Wither only as a fanatical rhymer and 
an intemperate Puritan ; yet during the 
longest and brightest period of his life 
he was neither. A Puritan, indeed, in 
its true signification, he never was. It 
has been well observed, that no man was 
ever written down except by himself. 
Wither’s political follies had, during his 
later years, been gradually erasing from 
the public remembrance the sweetness of 
his early poetry ; and the wit and festi- 
vity accompanying the Restoration tended 
still more to depress his fame. The ac- 
complished Rochester, and his compa- 
nions, held the popular mind in a more 
silken bondage. From the criticism and 
taste of this season, Wither could not 
hope either for favour or justice. The 
virulence of party feelings obscured the 
judgment even of the antiquary Wood : 
he saw in Locke a prating fellow, and in 
Milton a villanous incendiary. That 
Hood, in another place, rendered homage 
to the singer of Paradise Lost, only proves 
that the partisan was lost for a while in 
the admirer of that immortal composition. 
In days when Milton was only a blind 
old man, Wither had no right to com- 
plain that his poems ‘ were accounted 
mere scribbles, and the fancies of a con- 
ceited and confident mind.’ Heylin had 
long before called him an old Puritan sa- 
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tirist ; and Butler, in his Hudibras, made 
him the drunken companion of the vo- 
luminous Prynne and the despicable 
Viears. Philips, in the Theatrum Poet- 
arum, added his mite of contumely ; and 
Dryden, Swift, and Pope, did not forget 
to follow his example. Swift, indeed, 
while sneering at Wither, manifested his 
taste and discernment by including Dry- 
den in the censure. In more recent times, 
ctitics have not been wanting, equally 
unkind, and equally uninformed with 
respect to the object of their ridicule. 
Even the amiable and learned Bishop 
Percy had nothing better to say of the 
author of the Shepherd's Resolution, and 
other pastorals, indisputably the finest of 
the kind in our language, than that he 
had ‘ distinguished himself in youth by 
some pastoral pieces that were not in- 
elegant.’ Ritson, while confessing that 
Wither’s more juvenile productions would 
not discredit the first writer of the age, 
could not refrain from adding that, by his 
Jong, dull, puritanical rhymes, he ob- 
tained the title of the English Bavius. 
The appellation has never been traced 
beyond Ritson, and may be considered 
the dull invention of his own pens The 
prejudice of Swift and Ritson has found 
inheritors, even in our own day. Mr. 
D'Israeli, whose ingenuity and talent 
have met with the praise they deserve, 
was only able to discover that ‘ this 
plosing satirist had written, in the morn- 
mg of his days, poems with which the 
juvenile efforts of Dryden, of Pope, ot 
of Cowley, can bear no comparison, and 
affording examples of versification singu- 
larly correct and musical, and breathing 
the manly fervour of pure and idiomatic 
English.’ Other names of equal influence 
might be added to the list; but it is 
pleasing to reflect that, amid all the cla- 
mour of petulant ignorance, some hands 
have been held up in the poet’s favour. 
Dr. Southey, in one of his latest works, 
has not been ashamed to find, in the 
neglected leaves of Wither, ‘a felicity of 
expression, a tenderness of feeling, and 
an elevation of mind.’ A word of kind- 
ness, from one who has ‘ built up the 
tombs’ of so many of our elder poets, in 
a beautiful criticism, ought to be ade- 
quately esteemed. Sir Egerton Brydges 
and Mr. Pack have also exerted them. 
selves in the poet’s cause.” 


We cannot spare time and space to 
enter into all the ups and downs, the 
captivity and the persecutions, to which 
Wither was subjected. Llis was the 
wont-to-be lot of the children of song. 
We say, wont to be ; for all good poets, 
and some bad ones, can now, through 
the generosity of publishers, and the 
bibliomania feeling (or rather buying) 
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of the day, secure at least a penny 
a line. The booksellers, or stationers, 
of his day, appear to have been neither 
just nor generous, as their treatinent of 
his best production, the Songs and 
Hymns of the Church, abundantly tes- 
tifies. The bibliopoles of the nineteenth 
century have improved upon those of 
the seventeenth ; whereas the Whigs of 
the present day have so retrograded 
from the Whigs of the seventeenth, 
that their course, like the celebrated 
Appian Way, begins with the noble 
and the great, but terminates in a 
ditch—or, as we ought to call it, the 
Slough of Shame. It appears that no 
sooner had the Songs of the Church 
made their appearance, under the royal 
patent, than the Company of Stationers 
raised a prodigious hue and cry against 
both them and their author ; as 
that their rights were invaded, their 
rightful monopoly injured, and all by 
a man who had neither talent nor piety 
to plead as an apology for his insur- 
rection against what they deemed their 
inalienable perquisites. His own pecu- 
niary advantages, they insisted, were 
Wither’s sole stimuli. To the charges 
of poverty he pleaded guilty ; that word, 
which is the condensed epitome of so 
many troubles, and the prolific parent 
of too questionable expedients, being 
in his day the freezing shadow that was 
flung from Poetry upon the hearts of 
those who had drunk deepest of her 
ethereal inspirations. To the recrimi- 
nations of want of piety and of talent 
he demurred, and in his own eloquent 
and nervous language thus vindicated 
himself :— 


“ T wonder what divine calling Stern. 
hold and Hopkins had more than I have, 
that their metrical psalms may be allowed 
of rather than my hymns. Surely, if to 
have been groom of the privy chambers 
were sufficient to qualify them, that pro- 
fession which I am of may as well qua- 
lify me for what I have undertaken, who, 
having first laid the foundation of my 
studies in one of our famous universities, 
have ever since builded thereon, towards 
the erecting of such fabrics as I have 
now inhand. But I would gladly know 
by what rule these men discern spirits, 
who condemn my work as the endeavour 
of a private spirit? The time was when 
men did judge the tree by its fruit ; but 
now they will judge the fruit by the tree. 
If I have expressed any thing repugnant 
to the analogy of the Christian faith, or 
irreverently opposed the orderly and al- 
lowed discipline, or dissented in any 
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point from that spirit of verity which 
breathes through the Holy Catholic 
Church, then let that which | have done 
be taxed for the work of a private spirit. 
Or if it may appear that I have inde- 
cently intruded to meddle with those 
mysteries of our Christian sanctuary, 
which the Ged of order hath by his 
divine law reserved for those who have, 
according to his ordinance, a special 
calling thereto, then, indeed, let me be 
taxed as deserving both punishment and 
reproof. But if, making conscience of 
my actions, I observed that seemly dis- 
tance which may make it appear I in- 
truded not upon aught appropriated to 
the outward ministry—if, like an honest- 
hearted Gibeonite, I have but a little 
extraordinarily laboured to hew wood 
and to draw water for the spiritual sacri- 
fices—if, according to the art of the apo- 
thecary, I have composed a sweet per- 
fume to offer unto God, in such manner 
as is proper to my own faculty only, 
and then brought it to those to whom the 
consecration thereof belongs—if, keeping 
my own place, I have laboured for the 
building up of God's house, as I am 
bound to do, in offering up of that which 
God hath given me, and making use, with 
modesty, of those gifts which were be- 
stowed on me to that purpose —if, I say, 
the case be so, what blameworthy have | 
done ?” 


We only wish there were some pos- 
sessed of Wither’s talent and piety in 
the present day, who would do some- 
thing for the amelioration of the English 
national psalmody. 

On this head, we have expressed our- 
selves freely ina preceding Number; and 
it is with no ordinary satisfaction that 
we have learned that the Lord Bishop 
of London has directed his mind to this 
important subject, and, for his own 
diocess at least, contemplates the pre- 
paration of an authorised collection of 
sacred poetry. It would be still better, 
if the bench of bishops were to ori- 
ginate a work of this kind for the whole 
kingdom, as a diocesan psalmody will 
prove but a partial remedy. Still such 
a step is, to use the phraseology of the 
present dictator of the cabinet, an in- 
stalment and an earnest of better things. 
We hope our own suggestions will be 
attended to, in the preparation of any 
authorised collection of this kind. 

We do not think that Wither was, 
as has been represented, hostile to the 
church establishment. The reverence 
and humility he displayed, in circum- 
stances likely to provoke opposite feel- 
ings —the strong prospects held out to 
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induce him to join the Dissenters, and 
figure as a preacher—and the harsh 
and ungenerous treatment he received 
from his own party, and the equanimity 
and steadfastness with which he endured 
it,—all persuade us of his possessing 
at once an enlightened mind and a 
Christian heart. It appears that nei- 
ther his intellectual powers, which 
could have been enlisted against them, 
nor his piety, which ought to have 
commended him, mitigated one jot of 
the enmity of self-interested men. The 
booksellers refused to expose his sacred 
songs for sale, though there was a great 
and growing demand for them. Their 
partisans likened them to “ Dod, the 
silkman’s ;” and threatened to get them 
sung through the street by lame ballad- 
singers. 


«« Wherever I come,” he says, ‘ one 
giddy brain or other offers to fall into 
disputation with me about my hymns; 
yea, brokers, and costermongers, and 
tapsters, and pedlars, and sempsters, and 
fiddlers, and felt-makers, and all the 
brotherhood of Amsterdam, have scoff- 
ingly passed sentence upon me in their 
conventicles, at tap-houses, and taverns.” 


Wither’s harp was doomed to utter 
forth its tones of melody amid the yells 
of persecution, the blighting influences 
of infuriate party, and the penury ofa 
poor man’s lot. 


“ He is not the only poet,” remarks 
Mr. Wilmott, “ whose harp has given 
utterance to the sweetest and holiest 
music while it hung upon the willow. 
tree. It was in a lonely dungeon, at 
Coimbra, in Portugal, that the accom. 
plished Buchanan prepared his elegant 
translation of the Psalms. A list of books 
produced during confinement would be 
both interesting and instructive. The 
names of Boethius, of Grotius, and of 
Raleigh, arise immediately to the me- 
mory.” 


We may add the name of John Bun- 
yan, who gave birth to his immortal 
work, the Pilgrim, amid the gloom of 
a cell and the solitude of imprison- 
ment. 

It was soon after the persecution to 
which Wither and his poetry were sub- 
jected, that an extinguisher of all dis- 
cords, and a consolidator of all sym- 
pathies, appeared. The plague broke 
out. Mr. Wilmott’s abstract of this 
remarkable episode, in the life as well 
as the writings of the poet, is so well 
dlone, that we present it to our readers. 
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“ It first broke out in the house of a 
Frenchman, ‘ without the Bishop Gate ;’ 
and Wither describes, with considerable 
animation, the general consternation that 
ensued upon the dreadful discovery, and 
the multitude of preventives and remedies 
proposed. The streets were carefully 
cleansed ; and all kinds of herbs and 
perfumes, pure frankincense or myrrh, 
or, in the absence of these, pitch, resin, 
tar, were burnt to purify the air. Then 
arose the race of empirics. One hada 
perfume of ‘ special note ;’ another, an 
antidote which had been applied with 
the greatest success at Constantinople, 
where a thousand persons died daily. 
Instructions, equally ineffectual, were 
also published by authority. The con- 
tagion or non-contagion of the plague 
was also a favourite subject for dis- 
cussion, Wither is a decided advocate 
of non-contagion ; and his arguments are 
supported by the fact, that very few 
surgeons or sextons died—that among 
the market people, who brought pro- 
visions into the city, he did not hear of 
any deaths—and that in the parish 
where he resided, and in which the 
mortality amounted to nearly half a 
thousand weekly, not one of the com- 
mon bearers of the dead fell a victim to 
the pestilence. Wither was at this time 
living by ‘ Thames’ fair bank ;’ probably 
in the Savoy, which appeared to have 
been a favourite situation with him. The 
plague, which at first spread slowly, soon 
rushed out with terrible fury, in spite of 
the ‘ halberds and watches.’ But the 
steps of the destroyer were wrapt in 
mystery ; no man could tell his going 
out or coming in. People looked with 
terror and dismay on each other. . . . 
Men were fearful grown to tarry or con- 
verse among their own friends, and fled 
each other ; kinsmen stood aloof; the 
son to come within his father’s roof pre- 
sumed not ; the mother was constrained 
to let her child depart unentertained. 
In the midst of the general confusion 
and flight of the inhabitants, we learn 
that the lord mayor, uninfluenced by the 
desertion of his brother magistrates, re- 
mained at his post, and devoted himself 
to the heavy duties that devolved on him, 
On the 21st of June, a general fast was 
agreed to by the House of Commons ; 
and, on the 11th of July, parliament ad. 
journed from Westminster, and met at 
Oxford on ist of August. The Strand, 
then the residence of the most powerful 
and wealthy of the nobility, where Wither 
had often seen ‘ well nigh a million pass. 
ing in one day,’ had nearly become an 
unfrequented road; no smoke from the 
‘ city houses’ told of hospitality and 
mirth ; the inns of court were deserted ; 
the ‘ Royal Change,’ the great mart for 
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all nations, was avoided as ‘ a place of 
certain danger ;’ and the cathedral of St. 
Paul's ‘ had scarce a walker in its middle 


aisle.’ The houses, too, looked uninha- 
bited. No ladies, in their ‘ bravery and 
beauty,’ 


“¢ To their closed wickets made repair ; 
The empty casements gaped wide for air. 
» « + «+ When the waning light 
Was that which could be called nor day 
nor night. 
But far I needed not to pace about, 
Nor long inquire to find such objects 


out ; 

For every place with sorrows then 
abounded, 

And every way the cries of moaning 
sounded, 


Yea, day by day successively, till night, 

And from the evening till the morning 
light, 

Were scenes of grief, with strange variety, 

Knit up in one continuing tragedy. 

No sooner waked I, but twice twenty 
knells, 

And many sadly sounding passing bells, 

Did greet mine ear, and, by their heavy 
tolls, 

To me gave notice that some early souls 

Departed whilst I slept; that others, 
some 

Were drawing onward to their longest 
home. 

So long the solitary nights did last, 

That I had leisure my accounts to cast, 

And think upon, and oyer think those 
things 

Which darkness, loneliness, and sorrow 
brings. 

My chamber entertained me all alone, 

And in the rooms adjoining lodged none ; 

Yet through the darksome silent night 
did fly, 

Sometime an uncouth noise, sometime a 
cry} 

And sometimes mournful callings pierced 
my room, , 

Which came I neither knew from whence 
nor whom : 

And oft, betwixt awaking and asleep, 

Their voices, who did talk, or pray, or 
weep, 

Unto my listening ears a passage found, 

And troubled me by their uncertain 
sound,’” 


Soon after his recovery from the 
plague, and the production of a few 
very exquisite poems, Wither rushed 
into the very heart of the party politics 
of the day; and, amid the din of such 
contentions, the golden tones of the 
harp were utterly overpowered. Mr. 
Wilmott adduces every palliative, and 
softens down the asperities of his poli- 
tical course, and yindieates him from 
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the virulent aspersions of the bitter, 
prejudiced, and intolerant Heylin, 
who, like most who leave one extreme, 
rush headlong to the opposite : a fea- 
ture which many of those dissenting 
ministers who evolve out of clergymen, 
and, vice versd, those clergymen who 
are compounded out of dissenting mi- 
nisters, are in the present day prone to 
develope. Heylin was once an into- 
lerant Puritan, and died at length a 
semi-Papist. But, making every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration of party, the 
heat and excitement of the times, there 
cannot be but one feeling of regret that 
Wither left sacred poetry for politics, 
and the livery of the muses for the re- 
gimentals of the parliamentary army. 
Ile himself lived to reap the bitter fruit 
he had sown in this transition. In 
the end, his biography became a chan- 
nel for tears and troubles. Ile was 
fined, and plundered, and imprisoned, 
by turns; friends forsook him, and 
enemies persecuted him. Ultimately, 
he flung away the sword, but did not 
abandon his political partialities. His 
reasons for quitting warfare are given 
in the following words :— 


“ But so divisions them enraged, 

Who were in that contest engaged, 

And such ill consequents presaged, 
That I my troop did soon disband ; 

And hopeless I should aught essay 

Successful in a martial way, 

My sword and arms quite flang away, 
And took my pen in hand.” 


It is, however, time to draw to a 
close our reflections on the biography 
of Wither. We cannot regard him as 
a first-rate poet. He has embodied 
many ingenious conceits, set forth 
many happy thoughts, and left behind 
him traces of a life truly chequered. 
What he wrote was the poetry of 
actual, not of imaginary life. His pen 
recorded great sorrows, because his 
heart had felt them ; and he prescribed 
valuable balms, because he himself had 
experienced their efficacy. He is the 
poet of experience. Lis poetry, while 
neither full of pathos nor stamped 
with sublimity, derived its nutriment 
from that rich and prolific source, the 
joys and sorrows, the pangs and trou- 
bles, of our common humanity. Its 
roots are in the affections. In the 
Marshalsea, the Tower, and Newgate ; 
in ciccumstances of prosperity, and 
others of deep and sore distress ; under 
the scenes and changes of eleven govern- 
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ments,— Elizabeth, James, Charles I., 
the king and parliament together, the 
parliament alone, the army, Oliver 
Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, a coun- 
cil of state, the parliament again, Charles 
I1.,—he found that poetry had charms, 
and piety a panacea, for many ills. 
He wished to write no poetry he might 
afterwards desire to erase. What Lier- 
rick, a poet of the same period, said, 
with less truth than beauty, Wither 
might say, with great propriety :— 


“For every sentence, clause, and word, 
That’s not inlaid with thee, O Lord, 
Forgive me, God! and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not thine. 
ut if ’mongst all thou findest one 
Worthy thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my work and me.” 


The affection displayed by the poet 
towards his wife and children, the in- 
teresting and exquisite letters he ad- 
dressed to them from his cell, to which 
they were not admitted, and the anxiety 
he felt for the Christian tuition of his 
offspring, are beautiful traits in his 
character. The grateful feelings to 
which his soul gave birth, for little 
benefits, cast a glow around the man. 
In Newgate, where, without books or 
companions of any kind, he smoked 
his pipe, and set a precedent for Milton, 
he expressed himself thankful to God’s 
mercy for “* wrapping up a blessing in 
a weed.” 


QUARLES. 


This is one of the leading eccentric 
and artificial writers of the seventeenth 
century. Many of that age were full 
of conceits and subtleties, and even 
despised great genius if it could not 
shape itself, or, rather, its offspring, to 
the Procrustes bed ofa pyramid or hill, 
or an alliteration which made sense 
whether read backwards or forwards. 
They constituted the Chinese school of 
poetry. Their productions remind one 
of the trees that are occasionally ob- 
served, from the top of a stage-coach, 
on the roadside. The fantastic pro- 
prietors have cut them, living and 
green, into the shapes of eggs, sparrows, 
pyramids inverted, and similar chi- 
meras. ‘The writers of the age of 
Quarles would not be satisfied with 
Nature,— they must mend her; they 
would not read or admise the spon- 
taneous effusions of genius, unless 
they could be diverted into certain 
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channels, like the worm-pipes of a 
distillery. They murdered Nature by 
abortive attempts to mend her. They 
forced Poetry to walk like a Chinese 
woman, or to dress like a mandarin, 
hefore they would look at her. To 
this tortuons taste the naturally fine 
genius of Quarles cut and cramped its 
noblest children; on its altar he laid 
his poetry a holocaust. It is, therefore, 
the proof of great genius that in his 
writings, labouring as they did under 
great disadvantages, are to be found 
passages that will bear comparison with 
those of any other poct. His genius 
broke out from the mass of crushing 
conceits, and by the beams it shot forth 
gave token of an inner might and elas- 
ticity no pressure could keep down. 
The following verses, constructed prima- 
rily on the 139th psalm, are full of rich 
and unutterable poetry :— 


““O whither shall I fly? 
untrod 

Shall I seek out to ’scape the flaming rod 

Of my offended, of my angry God? 


What path 


Where shall I sojourn? What kind sea 
will hide 

My head from thunder ? 
abide 

Until his flames be quenched, or laid 


aside ? 


Where shall I 


What if my feet should take their hasty 
flight, 

And seek protection in the shades of 
night? 

Alas! no shades can blind the God of 
Light! 


What if my soul should take the wings 
of Day, 

And find some desert? 
away, 

The wings of vengeance clip as fast as they. 


If she springs 


What if some solid rock should entertain 

My frighted soul? Can solid rocks 
sustain 

The stroke of justice, and not cleave in 
twain? 


Nor sea, nor shade, nor shield, nor rock, 
nor cave, 

Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 

Where flame-eyed Fury means to smite, 
can save. 


’T is vain to flee ; till gentle Mercy shew 

Her better eye, the further off we ga 

The swing of Justice deals the mivktier 
blow. 


The ingenuous child corrected doth not 
fly 
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His angry mother’s hand, but clings more 
nigh, 

And quenches with his tears her flaming 
eye. 


Great God! 
below ; 

Thou art my fortress,—thow that seem’st 
my foe ; 

’T is thow that strik’st the stroke must guard 
the blow.” 


there is no safety here 


Nor are passages of great power and 
beauty, rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
The following lines are worthy of 
Milton or Aéschylus :— 


“ See how the latter trumpet’s dreadful 
blast 
Affrights stout Mars, his trembling son ! 
See how he startles, how he stands 
aghast ! 
And scrambles from his melting throne. 
Hark! how the direful hand of vengeance 
tears 
The sweltering clouds, whilst heaven 
appears 
A circle filled with flame, and centered 
with his fears.” 


The fourth and last lines, which we 
have marked, are magnificent concep- 
tions. The melting throne, and the 
scrambling prince that feels it dissolv- 
ing, are most beautifully conceived, 
and fit to render the genius immortal 
that gave them birth. 

Fuller, the compiler of Abel Redi- 
vivus, has preserved several poems of 
(Quarles’s, two of which we extract :— 


* On Melancthon, 


“ Would thy ingenious fancy svar and fly 

Beyond the pitch of modern poesy ? 

Or wouldst thou learn to charm the 
conquered ear 

With rhetoric’s oily magic ? 
thou hear 

The majesty of language? Wouldst thou 
ry 

Tnto as bowels of philosophy, 

Moral or natural? or wouldst thou sound 

The truly depth, and touch the unfa- 
thomed ground, 

Of deep theology ? 

Go search Melancthon’s tomes.” 


Wouldst 


The following sonnet, on the faith- 
fulness of the martyr and reformer 
Ridley, compresses some of his most 
remarkable and powerful tempta- 
tions :— 


“Read in the progress of this blessed 
story 

Rome’s cursed cruelty and Ridley’s 

glory, 
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Rome’s siren song ; but Ridley’s careless 
ear 

Was deaf: they charmed, but Ridley 
would not hear. 5 

Rome sung preferment; but brave Rid- 
ley’s tongue 

Condemned that false preferment which 
Rome sung: 

Rome whispered wealth ; but Ridley, 
whose great gain : 

Was godliness, he waved it with dis. 
dain : 

Rome threatened durance; but great 
Ridley’s mind 

Was too, too strong for threats or chains 
to bind : 

Rome thundered death; but Ridley’s 
dauntless eye 

Stared in Death’s face, and scorned 
Death standing by. 

In spite of Rome, for England's faith he 
stood, 

And in the flames he sealed it with his 

blood.” 


A specimen of Quarles’s prose will 
shew his pith and vein. We shall keep 
back the title, because we know the 
reader will instantly recognise the 
party described. 


‘‘ Sometimes he is a publican, some- 
times a pharisee, and always a hypocrite. 
He paints devotion on his face, while 
pride is stamped within his heart. He 
places sanctity on the walls of a steeple. 
house, and adores the sacrament with his 
Popish knee. His religion is a weather- 
cock, which turns its breast to every 
blast of wind. With the pure he seems 
pure, and with the wicked he will join 
in fellowship. A sober language is in 
his mouth ; but the poison of asps is 
under his tongue. He is a Laodicean 
in his faith, a Nicolaitan in his works, a 
Pharisee in his disguise.” 


HERBERT. 


On this poet, more renowned for his 
piety and unsullied character than for 
the excellence of his poetry, the cele- 
brated non-con., Baxter, passed the fol- 
lowing eulogium :— 


* But I must confess, after all, that 
next the Scripture poems there are none 
so savoury to me as Mr. George Her- 
bert’s. I know that Cowley and others 
far excel Herbert in wit and accurate 
composure ; but as Seneca takes with me 
above all his contemporaries, because he 
speaketh things by words feelingly and 
seriously, like a man that is past jest, so 
Herbert speaks to God like a man that 
really believeth in God, and whose bu- 
siness in the world is most with God ; 
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heaven-work make his 
books.” —Poetical Fragments, 1681, 


heart-work ana 


Herbert’s Temple is his most cele- 
brated work. It is “ inlaid” with 
piety, and in many parts redolent of 
fragrant poesy. The following lines 
deserve to escape the severe censure of 
Headley, “* a compound of enthusiasm 
without sublimity, and conceit without 
ingenuity or imagination.” 

“ Tfas a flower I spread and die, 
Thou wouldest extend me to some good, 
Before I were by frost’s extremity 

Nipt in the bud. 


The sweetness and the praise were thine ; 
But the extension and the room 
Which in thy garland I should fill were 
mine, 
At the great doom. 


For as thou dost impart thy grace, 

The greater shall our glory be ; 

‘The measure of our joys is in this place, 
The staff with thee. 


Let me not languish then, and spend 
A life us barren to thy praise 
As is the dust to which that life doth 
tend, 
But with delays. 


All things are busy, only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees 
Nor flowers, to make that nor the hus- 
bandry 
To water these. 


[am no link of thy great chain, 
For all my company is as a weed; 
Lord, place me in thy comfort, give one 
strain 
To my poor reed.” 


The following verse is at once ori- 
ginal and beautiful. It is a meet 
motto for the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ilebrews, or Fox’s Mar- 
tyrology:— 

“And when I view abroad both regi- 
ments,— 

__ ‘The world’s and thine,— 

hine clad with simpleness and sad 
events, 

lhe other fine,” &e. 


The next lines are also very good, if 
not bearing any signature of profound 
and original genius :— 


My stock lies dead, and no increase 
Doth my dull husbandry improve ; 

O let thy graces without cease 

Drop from above. 


if still the sun should hide his face, 
Thy house would but a dungeon prove, 
hy works night’s captives ; O let grace 
Drop trom above. 
VOL, XX. NO. CXVIII. 
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The dew doth every morning fall, 

And shall the dew outstrip thy dove,— 

The dew for which grass cannot call, 
Drop from above ? 


O come, for thou dost know the way ; 

Or, if to me thou wilt not come, 

Remove me where I need not say, 
Drop from above.” 


We cannot conclude our extracts 
from the poetry, especially the Temple 
and the Life of Herbert, in more elo- 
quent, if not more just terms, than the 
following of Izaak Walton :— 


“It is a book in which, by declaring 
his own spiritual conflicts, he hath com- 
forted and raised many a dejected aud 
discomposed soul, and charmed them 
into sweet and quiet thoughts; a book 
by the reading whereof, and the assist- 
ance of that Spirit that seemed to inspire 
the author, the reader may attain habits 
of peace and piety, and all the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost and heaven; and may, by 
still reading, still keep those sacred fires 
burning upon the altar of so pure a heart 
as shall free it from the anxieties of the 
world, and keep it fixed upon things that 
are above.” 


CRASIAW. 


The writings of this poet are some of 
them remarkable for a power and vi- 
tality not excelled by any of our first 
poets. There are passages which Mil- 
ton might covet, and Shakspeare not be 
ashamed of. His translations of the 
Sospetto d’ Herode, and the Prolusion 
of Strada, ave full of original and 
vigorous writing. It was generally be- 
lieved, both by Pope and his contempo- 
raries, that the Suspicion of Herod 
was a mere translation from the Ltalian ; 
but Mr. Wilmott has put it in our 
power to father on the translator richer 
poetry than is to be found in the ori- 
ginal. The following are proofs :— 


Ttalian. 
* Vede dal ciel con peregrino raggio 
Spiccarsi, ancor miracolosa stella, 
Che verso Bettelem dritto il viaggio, 
Segnando va folgoreggiante, e bella.” 


Translation. 
*“ He saw heaven blossom with a new- 
born light, 
On which, as on a glorious stranger, gazel 
The golden eyes of night.” 


Italian. 
** Vede della felice, santa notte, 
Le tacit, ombre, i tenebrosi horrori 
Dalle voci cel ciel percosse, e rotte, 
E vinti dagli angelici splendori.” 
EE 
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Translation. 


*“« He saw how in that blessed day-bear- 
ing night, 
‘The heaven-rebuked shades made haste 
away; 
How bright a dawn of angels with new 
light 
Amazed the midnight world, and made a 
day 
Of which the morning knew not.” 


Italian. 


“ Parvero i fiori intorno, e la verdura 
Sentir forza di peste ira di verno.” 


Translation. 


‘* Heaven saw her rise, and saw hell on 
the sight ; 

The field’s fair eyes saw her, and saw no 
more, 

But shut their flowery lids for ever.” 


The following passages will shew 
that Milton did not disdain to appro- 
priate some of the magnificent thoughts 
of Crashaw. It is true, the outline is 
translation ; but very much of the fil- 
ling up is original writing. The apo- 
strophe to Satan is effective :— 


Italian. 


“« Misero et come il tuo splendor primiero 
Perdesti, o gia di luce angel pit bello 
Eterno avrai dal punitor severo 
All’ ingiusto fallir giusto flagello ; 
De’ fregi tuoi vagheggiatore altero, 
Dell’ altrui seggio usurpator rubello, 
Transformato, e caduto in Flegetonte! 
Orgoglioso Narcisa empio Fetonte.” 


Translation. 


** Disdainful wretch ! how bath one bold 
sin cost 

Thee all the beauties of thy once bright 
eyes,— 

How hath one black eclipse cancell’d and 
cross’d 

The glories that did gild thee on thy rise, 

Proud morning of a perverse day! how 
lost 

Art thou unto thyself, thou too self-wise 

Narcissus! Foolish Pheton, who, for all 

Thy high-aimed hopes, gain’dst but a flam- 
ing fall.” 


Milton has appropriated the sublime 
description that follows, especially the 
original portion of it introduced by 
Crashaw :— 

Italian. 


“ Queste dall ombre morte al’ aria viva, 
Invido pur di nostro stato umano, 

Se luci ove per dritto in giu si apriva 
Cavernoso spiraglio alzo lontano.” 
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Translation. 


‘* From death’s sad shades to the life- 
breathing air, 
This mortal enemy to mankind’s good, 
Lifts his malignant eye, wasted with care, 
To become beautiful in human blood,” 


«« __. The rebellious eye 
Of sorrow.”’ 


The eyes of Satan are represented as 


“The sullen dens of death and night 
Startle the dull air with a dismal red. 
Hoarse, shrill, at once as when the trum- 
pet’s call 

Hit Mars to the harvest of death’s field, 
and woo 

Men’s hearts into their hands 

Her supple breast thrills on 

Sharp airs, und staggers in a warbling 
doubt 

Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her 
skill, 

And folds in waved notes with a trem- 
bling bill 

The pliant series of her slippery song. 
~ o * * 


Shame, now, and anger, mixed a double 
stain 

In the musician's face 

—— His hands sprightly as fire he flings, 

And with a quavering coyness tastes the 

string. 

sweet - lipped 

frighted, 

Singing their fears, are fearfully de- 
lighted ; 

Trembling as when Apollo’s golden hairs 

Are fanned and fuzzled in the wanton airs 

Of his own breath, which, married to his 
lyre, 

Doth tune the spheres, and make hea- 
ven’s self look higher. 

From this to that, from that to this, he flies, 

Feels Music’s pulse in all her arteries. 

Caught in a net which there Apollo 
spreads, 

His fingers struggle with the vocal 
threads ; 

Following these little rills, he sinks into 

A sea of Helicon 

Those parts of sweetness which with 
nectar drop 

Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cup. 

Thus doth he invoke 

Sweetness by all hernames; thus bravely, 
thus 

The bite’s light genius now does proudly rise, 

Heaved on the surges of swollen rhapsodies ; 

Whose flourish, meteorlike, doth curl 
the air, 

With flash of high-born fancies here and 
there, 

Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 

Creeps in the soft touch of a tender tone.” 


In these lines, the rich and choicest 
thoughts belong to Crashaw. 


The sisters musically 
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We quote some exquisite gems, which 
are alone sufficient to reflect lasting 
glory on the poet’s name: it is entitled 
the “ Hymn of the Nativity :” 


“ Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay ; 

The babe look’d up, and shew ‘d his face : 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 


We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our eternal day ; 

We saw thine eyes break from the ‘east, 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee, and we blessed the sight, — 

We saw thee by thy own sweet light. 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping eye ; 

She spreads the red leaves of thy ‘lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 


Yet, when young April’s husband- 
shower 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 


We'll bring the first-born of her flow ers 
To kiss thy feet, and crown thy head, 
To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must 

kee Pp 
The shepherds more than they their 
sheep. 


To thee, meek majesty ! soft king 
Of simple graces and sweet loves, 

Each of us bis lamb will bring, 
Each his pair of silver doves.” 


The following is pregnant with rich 
and bright ideas. It is a “ Hymn to 
the Morning ” :— 

« O thou 
Bright lady of the morn, pity doth lie 
So warm in thy soft breast, it cannot die. 
lave mercy, “then, and when he next 
shall rise, 
O meet the angry God, invade his eyes. 
So my wakeful lay shall knock 
At the oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early lark’s shrill orisons to be 
All anthem at the day’s nativity. 
And the same rosy-fingered hand of thine 
That shuts night’s dying eyes shall open 
mine, 
But thon, faint god of sleep, forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 
No more my pillow shall mine altar be, 
Nor will 1 offer any more to thee 
Myself or melting sacrifice ; I’m born 
Again a fresh child of the buxom morn. 
Heir of the sun’s first beams, why threat’st 
thou so? 
Why dost thou shake thy leaden sceptre ? 
Go, 

3estow thy poppy upon wakeful Woe, 

Sickness, and Sorrow, whose pale lids 
ne’er know 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their “tears, 8 shut out their mi- 





series.” 





Crashaw. 
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The worst feature in the character 
of Crashaw was his change from the 
faith of Scripture, of truth, of com- 
mon sense, to the drivelling super- 
stition of the Roman heresy. From 
the Queen of Charles I., Crashaw re- 
ceived letters of recommendation to 
Italy, where he became secretary to a 
cardinal. His condition and his fate 
there indicated distinctly enough that, 
in this world at least, his change of 
faith was not a change to happiness ; 
and Dr. John Burgrade, who had 
studied with him at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, gives the following account of 
him in Italy :— 


** When I first went to Italy, there 
were three or four revolters to the Roman 
church that had been fellows of Peter- 
house with myself. ‘The name of one of 
them was Mr. R. Crashaw, who was of 
the Seguita,— that is, an attendant on 
one of the followers of Cardinal Palotte, 
for which he had a salary of crowns by 
the month, but no diet. Mr. Crashaw 
infinitely commended his cardinal; but 
complained extremely of the wickedness 
of those of his retinue, of which he, hav- 
ing the cardinal’s ear, complained to 
him ; upon which the Italians fell so far 
out with him, that the cardinal, to secure 
his life, was fain to put him from his ser- 
vice; and procuring him some small 
employ at the Lady’s of Loretto, whither 
he went on pilgrimage in the summer- 
time, and over-heating himself, died in a 


few weeks after he came thither; and 
it was doubtful whether he was not 
poisoned,” 


We have now reviewed the delight- 
ful portion of Parnassus opened up by 
Mr. Wilmott. He has revealed hid 
genius. The conceits and artificial 
torture into which many of the poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies cast their best thoughts, repelled 
many from their perusal. Plagiarizers, 
who had more art than genius, and 
more of polish than of power, have 
yet stolen their thoughts, and tried to 
blast their names. Among these is Pope, 
who stole from Wither, Quarles, and 
Crashaw, without conscience, and de- 
rided them in merciless satire without 
compunction. We could have wished 
Mr. Wilmott had given longer extracts, 
or that he had so planned his work as 
to have given less of mere biography, 
and more of pure criticism, embosoming 
more poetical extracts. Notwithstand- 
ing the fantastic shapes into which the 
writers of those times screwed and com- 
pressed their finest and richest thoughts; 
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there is still left, incapable of extinction 
or confinement, an ethereal and fervid 
poetry that bears on it the bright sig- 
natures of Genius. They present “a 
proof of the undying fires Genius lights 
up in all ages,—of the irrepressible and 
expansive elements it originates. We 
live in an age, we may remark, when 
real poetry is at a discount,—when 
men’s minds seem averse to every 
thing but railroads and joint-stock 
associations,— when most are more 
eager to fill their purses than their 
brains, and to use the latter in the ratio 
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only of their likelihood to replenish the 
former. The Muses are wooed, in 
order to lead to Mammon; Parnassus 
is a popular promenade, as far as it 
displays a golden pavement; and 
Helicon is most resorted to when it 
visits in its course the Bank of England 
first. Itis an odd age: steam-engines 
are likely, by and by, to edit all our 
periodicals ; occupy our pulpits; and 
to represent that impertinent vagabond, 
the Majesty of the People, in the par- 
liament of 1840.* 


JAMES IlOGG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MUMOURS OF THE NORTH.” 


No. I. 


ir was, I think, in 1820, that Southey 
happened to be in Scotland, on a tour 
with Mr. Telford, the civil engineer. 
Arriving, as he did, in autumn, when 
Edinburgh is nearly deserted, the lau- 
reate met with few literary friends ; 
but, as he observed, * there was one 
distinguished individual whom he 
would wish to see again, though he 
should go out of his way for that pur- 
pose,”—namely, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
** Hogg,” said he, “ is altogether an 
extraordinary being —a character such 
as will not appear twice in five cen- 
turies; and differing most remarkably 
from Burns, and all other self-taught 
writers. It is his peculiar and innate 
power which I admire; and of which 
there are ample evidences in all his 
poetical works, however defective they 


may be as to the accomplishment of 


art.” 

In comparison with James Hogg, 
Burns might almost be said to have 
had the education of a gentleman. 
He had, at all events, been regularly 
put to school; could read whatever 
English books came in his way ; wrote 
a clear hand; and had even begun, 
with Mr. Murdoch, to learn French. 
But, on the contrary, Logg, as is well 
known, had, properly speaking, no 
education whatever. After his se sventh 


year, so completely had the fortune of 
his parents been wrecked, that he was 
obliged to enter into a state of bondage, 
which continued for the next thirteen 
years, and during which he never re- 
ceived any instruction. 

Metaphysicians have shewn that there 
are certain faculties, or, as they express 

, elements of knowledge, which must 
exist in the human mind @ priori, in 
order to our forming a judgment upon 
any subject or object. Sut whilst they 
insist on the necessity and universality 
of particular powers, which are easily 
reduced to categories, there is assuredly 
no reason why we should conclude, that 
other faculties, usually ascribed to ex- 
perience or tuition, may not possibly 
exist in certain minds 4 priori, although 
by ordinary characters they are unat- 
tainable, even with all the advantages 
which education can give. 

If this metaphysical hint be unsatis- 
factory, I know not any better method 
of supporting the old doctrine, “ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit;” or, as a celebrated 
author translates it, “ He who is born 
a poet is tit for nothing else ;” which 
Millerianism Hogg’s tife exemplitied, 
for he did not thrive much as a shep- 
herd or farmer. 

Being thus destitute of education, 
like any other farmer’s boy on the hills 


* While these enslytica! remarks were passing  eoamalh the press, the second 


edition of this series was placed in our hands. 


‘The editor has expanded and enlarge ed 


his introductory observations, and given more copious notices of the sacred poets. 
He has also added notices of Bry: an, Haw es, Gower, Sir Jobn Davies, and George 
Sandys ; and otherwise, with the exception of omitting Drummond, improved his 


work, 
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of Ettrick, Hogg’s avidity for learning 
aud imaginative power seem to have 
been quite as innate and primary in 
his mind, as those conceptions of time, 
space, quantity, quality, and relation, 
which, according to philosophers, must 
exist in every mind before it can form 
a distinct object. But setting aside 
metaphysics, and coming to plain mat- 
ter of fact, the Ettrick Shepherd, from 
his earliest days, appears to have evinced 
that patient perseverance under diffi- 
culties, that susceptibility for the 
charms of music (of the simplest class), 
and that fondness for legendary lore, 
which accompanied him through life. 
In almost every instance where this 
kind of sensibility is much developed, 
it happens also that the phenomena of 
external and inanimate nature obtain 
great influence over the mind ; in truth, 
such nature ceases to be inanimate. 
As Wordsworth observes, there is act- 
ive concurrence betwixt it and the 
human intellect. Moreover, the words 
of a favourite ballad, the notes of a 
popular air, the conceptions of romantic 
characters (either of old times, or purely 
invented), become associated with the 
rushing of the wind through the forest 
(leafless or verdant, as the case may be), 
with the dashing of the mountain-tor- 
rent, with the temperature of the air, 
with the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon, till all nature becomes per- 
vaded with intellectual life. In other 
words, the external phenomena are for 
the poet like a book of characters, which 
he alone can properly read ; or which 
for his mind have a meaning that to 
ordinary mortals is denied. Every 
well-known forest oak or wood-fringed 
cliff, no less than every gray ruin, 
formerly the stronghold of a border 
baron, will be to him like ancient 
Ranic symbols (yet of incalculably 
greater power in assisting recollection) ; 
whilst the melodies of nature * will add 
life and intensity to the lore which he 
acquires and wishes to retain. 

For many years, James Hogg might 
have legendary lore and the ancient 
Kunic symbols, as I have fantastically 
called them; that is to say, the varied 
objects and wild scenery of the moun- 
tains to study. But this book of nature 
was his only one; for it stands on re- 
cord that in his eighteenth year he 
could scarcely read his Bible, and he 
had been his own instructor by the 


“Oh! who the melodies of morn can tell?” &e, &co—Beatrie, 
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simplest methods. [As for the circum- 
stance of his having been three months 
at school, in mere infancy, it is of 
course not worth reckoning.| In those 
days we had no diffusion-of-knowledge 
societies, no penny magazines and two- 
penny reviews; but there were half- 
penny ballads and ‘* chap-histories.” 
Knowing the words of the ballads by 
rote, he compared them, at his long 
leisure on the hills, with the printed 
pages (this process was still more avail- 
able with the sacred Psalms); and, as 
the most effectual step to improvement, 
he tried to imitate the printed charac- 
ters on a piece of common “ household 
slate.” Succeeding pretty well in this, 
he gradually ventured on the Bible, the 
only book within his sphere, and per- 
severed “ till at last the hardest names 
in the Old Testament could scarcely 
daunt him.” All this I take from his 
own words in conversation. His per- 
plexity, when he first tried to under- 
stand the old Life of Wallace, and 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, he has 
himself recorded ; and these books 
proved to him of little or no use. 

But by the metre of the Psalms and 
of popular ballads he was irresistibly 
attracted ; and in his twenty-first year 
commenced his own attempts at versi- 
fication. To be able to commit these 
to writing, and correct them on the 
slate, was a grand achievement, the 
anticipation of which had long ani- 
mated his solitary labours. By slow 
degrees, some of his first sketches in 
the ballad or lyrical style, being adapted 
to popular tunes, got into circulation ; 
and he often described the triumph 
and delight with which he heard one 
of his own songs chanted by a coun- 
try lass, who had not the remotest 
notion by whom it was composed, far 
less that the author was then listening. 

I have evidence that Ilogg’s rough- 
spun and forcible stanzas, beginning, 


“ My name it is Donald Macdonald ; 
I live in the Highlands sae grand,” &c. 


were sung in London twenty years be- 
fore the author’s name had travelled 
thither, and were applauded by persons, 
of whom I am sorry to say, that had he 
presented himself in his weatherbeaten 
attire and gray tartan plaid, they pro- 
bably would have given him but a 
sorry reception. At all events, they 
would have looked incredulous, if the 
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Shepherd, administering, perhaps, a 
sturdy slap on the shoulder, had ex- 
claimed, when the song was done, 
‘* Eh, man! them’s no that bad stanzas 
to be made by a callant that could na 
read ; and they're mine.” 

To such minor efforts, as far as the 
world knew, his attention was restricted, 
till (about the year 1802, I believe) he 
came to Edinburgh with a flock of 
sheep, for the disposal of which he was 
obliged to wait a few days in town ; 
and, by way of pastime, he formed the 
bold notion of getting an octavo vo- 
lume of his own poetry into print. 
Not having prepared himself with copy 
on his departure from Ettrick, he taxed 
his recollection ; and, like Richard Sa- 
vage, when verses came to mind (as he 
walked the streets, ‘* unknowing and 
unknown”), used to borrow paper and 
pen and ink at any shop where he 
saw a good-humoured face beliind the 
counter. At that time his head-quar- 
ters and studio were at a very old and 
oddly constructed inn called the Har- 
row, near the Cowgate Port; a snug 
asylum in its way, for which even in 
latter years he had a special predi- 
lection ; and where, after becoming a 
great man, he used occasionally to pa- 
tronise the landlord, by contriving din- 
ner and supper parties. 

By some odd chance, a printer was 
discovered who had sufficient good-na- 
ture to undertake the job; and about 
seventy pages were made = of a so- 
styled pastoral (Katie and Willie), and 
a few songs. I had a copy once 
(bound in russia); but it disappeared, 
many years ago, in a general wreck. 
* * * This pamphlet soon came 
under the notice of Scott and others, 
who were kind to the author, looking 
on it as under the circumstances a li- 
terary curiosity—and this was all ; for 
the pastoral, to use the author’s own 
words in after years, was “ extraor- 
dinar’ stupit,” and the addenda were 
not well selected. 

But it appears that from the moment 
when, as already mentioned, Hogg 
heard one of his own ballads sung by 
a peasant girl, and, d lu Corregio, had 
said to himself, “ I too am a poet,” 
the conviction was not to be eradicated 
or shaken. His self-confidence was as 
firm as the gray mountain rock under 
which he first meditated ; and though 
Scott gave him good advice, and di- 
rected him to think only of his rural 
employments, the Shepherd never 
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swerved from his own notions. His 
progress was gradual, and extremely 
slow ; but on this account it was the 
more sure. He trusted in his own 
ability to become a minstrel sw generis ; 
in fact, was determined to assume a 
chieftainship—that is, to become the 
first and only poet of the clan Hogg! 

The independent freedom of man- 
ner, therefore, which in after-years he 
adopted towards Scott, and to every 
one whom he condescended to notice 
as a brother author, was most amusing. 
It was a kind and cordial demeanour. 
The poetical chieftain of the clan Hogg 
ought not to appear proud: he saw 
merit in others, and he patronised 
them! In fact, Hogg was at once one 
of the vainest of men and the humblest 
—a paradox easily enough to be ex- 
plained. No really vain man, in the 
usual sense of the term, will talk in a 
manner calculated in any way to lessen 
his own dignity; he will not speak 
freely of himself as he is, or even as he 
believes himself to be, but will rather 
deal in mystification. James Hogg, 
on the contrary, though by no means 
a systematic egotist, would, when occa- 
sion offered, talk of himself objectively ; 
would, in the frankest manner, acknow- 
ledge his own vanity (this pleading 
guilty being what the vulgarly vain 
man will never do); and would inform 
you of his reasons for steadily main- 
taining a considerable degree of self- 
respect. Let it not for one moment 
be supposed that the Shepherd’s man- 
ners, in society, were tinged with arro- 
gance. This would have been utterly 
inconsistent with the character of a 
great man. It was his pleasure, as well 
as his duty, to be quiet, unassuming, 
and condescending. 

In Ettrick and Yarrow, there were 
not wanting individuals, who, though 
of humble station, had cultivated minds, 
and delighted, like himself, though not 
to the same degree, in music and in 
song. These persons were equally en- 
tertained and surprised by his eflorts ; 
and some of them, for example, Mr. 
Wm. Laidlaw and Mr. John Grieve, 
continued to be his steady friends 
through life. But the notion of at- 
tempting to gain an income by literary 
pursuits not having yet occurred to 
him, he formed the plan of settling as 
a tenant on the Island of Harries, which 
he visited about the year 1806. By 
what particular inducements he was 
led into this scheme I have no recol- 
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lection, but it proved an entire failure. 
Instead of having secured a profitable 
settlement, he in a very short time dis- 
covered that success was hopeless ; all 
the money he had embarked in the 
adventure was lost, and he must return 
penniless. This he did, but with a 
mind perfectly tranquil, and even con- 
tented —as, indeed, he has observed of 
himself, that he was the most composed 
in temper at times when worldly affairs 
went the most against him ; and he once 
more accepted a situation as shepherd. 

But now it happened that, by the kind 
assistance of Scott and other friends, 
his literary attempts were turned to 
some account. Not having been in the 
slightest degree discouraged by the non- 
success of his first volume, which he 
had tact enough to perceive was worth- 
less, his minor ballads soon increased 
in number to a notable collection ; and 
of these part were now prepared for 
publication under the title of the 
Mountain Bard; which, being sub- 
scribed at 10s. 6d. per copy, did, with 
the help of Constable as publisher, 
realise upwards of 150/. About the 
same time Constable liberally presented 
him with nearly 100/. more, for the 
copyright of a ponderous octavo trea- 
tise on sheep; and with these funds, 
carefully saved and put together, he 
had what was in his estimation a large 
capital. With this he launched out for 
the second time in farming speculations, 
ona bold scale; which, like the former, 
proved completely abortive, and, within 
about three years after the failure of his 
Highland campaign, again left him 
penniless. He surrendered all that he 
possessed to his creditors, and so the 
matter was wound up; but, through 
the winter of 1810, he found himself in 
worse plight than at any former period, 
for he could not even obtain employ- 
ment, 

For the first time, therefore, James 
Ilogg learned, by bitter experience, what 
are the effects of downfal in the world ; 
and how cordially those friends who 
pretended to rejoice in a neighbour’s 
prosperity, may unite to render such 
downfal irretrievable, if they can. 
With the richer class of Ettrick farmers, 
or proprietors, the circumstance of his 
having appeared as the author of the 
Mountain Bard was by no means fa- 
vourable. They probably thought, with 
Mr. Joseph Miller, that “ he who is 
born a poet is fit for nothing else ;” or, 
rather, perhaps, they entertained that 
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sort of hatred and jealousy which Tyr- 
rel exhibited to Falkland, against a man 
who could do so strange a thing as to 
stock a farm with the profits of a book 
of ballads. But he had been utterly 
unfortunate in the use of the profits 
thus derived. All was gone, nor were 
his debts liquidated ; so his amiable 
neighbours told him, sarcastically, to go 
to “the Muses” for assistance, for hav- 
ing once enlisted in such honourable 
service, he would never do for a 
shepherd. 

In 1810, therefore, with spirits evi- 
dently unbroken, and courage un- 
daunted (though he chooses to repre- 
sent himself as “ in desperation”), did 
Hogg fling his plaid about him, and 
trudge away to Edinburgh, determined 
to live by his literary labours ; indeed, 
necessitated to fall back upon this re- 
source, as he could no longer get em- 
ployment in his own vocation, and had 
no possible means of embarking in any 
further farming speculations. 

At Edinburgh, his first step was to 
publish another volume of poetry, a 
collection of minor pieces entitled 
the Forest Minstrel, from which a 
few good songs may be selected; but 
it was not successful in a pecuniary 
point of view — in fact, did not bring 
to him any profit whatever. One very 
usual crotchet with an author, when 
disappointed by publishers, is to start 
some work or another, of which the 
profits may be collected exclusively by 
himself; and many have been wrecked 
in this way, overlooking, as they do, 
the fact, that publishing is not merely 
expensive, but is in itself an art, to 
which apprenticeship must be regu- 
larly served. ILogg had a lurking no- 
tion (which has since been amply 
realised by others) that periodical lite- 
rature might be rendered very profit- 
able, and he resolved to commence a 
weekly journal. Asa matter of course, 
every respectable printer in Edinburgh 
only laughed at the proposal, and 
would not agree to set a single page 
of the intended work. But James 
Hogg was determined. Ie had ad- 
vanced gradually ; and being convinced 
that he had the power of acquiring 
some influence over the public mind 
by his verses, he had also arrived at 
the rather problematical conclusion, 
that he was by no means unqualified 
to criticise and direct others. 

At last he stumbled on a printer and 
publisher, whom he has described as a 
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“ confused drunken bodie,” who, over 
a jug of punch, and, by way of frolic it 
should seem, was induced to commence 
working. Without one pledge of lite- 
rary assistance from any quarter on 
which he could rely, alone and unen- 
couraged, did Hogg boldly start Zhe 
Spy, a weekly journal, in a large quarto 
sheet of sixteen columns, the principal 
drift of which was to criticise the state 
of literature, dramatic art, and society 
in general, as it then existed at Edin- 
burgh. That such a work, under such 
management, must fail, was easily to 
be foreseen. ‘The only wonder attend- 
ing the matter was its being carried on 
regularly for upwards of a year. And 
it might have lasted longer, but for 
some trespasses against etiquette and 
decorum which occurred in the fourth 
or fifth number, and induced many 
subscribers to withdraw their names. 
The merit of a book, like that of a man 
in public life, must be very great, in 
order to triumph over the effects of a 
stigma once affixed; and as no new 
subscribers made their appearance to 
supply the place of the abdicators, it 
soon became clear that “Te Spy could 
never be profitable. It was dropped, 
therefore, in 18113; and the author, 
instead of being benefited, found him- 
self involved in new debts. 

Yet the self-discipline induced by 
keeping up this work for so long a time 
had given a new phasis to Hogg’s cha- 
racter. He had thereby acquired some- 
what of literary habits and responsi- 
bility, very different from those of the 
mere composer of a short ballad or 
song. Besides, in the course of his 
labour, he had made some new ac- 
quaintances, who afterwards proved of 
great value; among whom was the late 
Mr. James Gray, of the High School, 
a sound classical scholar, and enthu- 
siastic in hiis admiration of poetry. 

As already observed, [logg, on wind- 
ing up the concerns of The Spy, found 
that, instead of gaining, he was consi- 
derably involved. But the “sun shone 
where it did,” and there was no degree 
of poverty which could damp the Shep- 
herd’s courage. He had learned by ex- 
perience “ quid valeant humeri ;” that 
is, how much and how rapidly he could 
compose : and failing in prose, fell back 
upon poetry. In a lucky moment, 
taking an idea from the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, he conceived the plan 
of bringing several bards together at 
Holyrood, and of obtaining permission 
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for each to entertain Queen Mary with 
a ballad, for pastime, at Christmas tide. 
Having cleared himself of the pe- 
riodical trammels, and entirely broken 
off his connexion with “ dram-drinking 
printers,” he retired to an old-fashioned 
house, with a garden, in the “ rural 
suburbs ” of Edinburgh, where, in a 
state of tranquillity and silence almost 
as complete as that of his native 
mountains, he followed up his poetical 
scheme with great fervour. The open- 
ing verses indicate the feeling which 
animated him at commencement, and 
which, without one word of encourage- 
ment from friends during composition, 
was, nevertheless, kept up through 
the whole work. For the first time, 
therefore, since his losses, our hero felt 
upon firm ground, being convinced that 
the verses he produced were above me- 
diocrity ; and he cared little about the 
“ wild winds of adversity” so long as 
he could write balladism (as Words- 
worth afterwards contemptuously called 
it) with ease and effect. Besides, if his 
friend, the “ Shirra,” or “ Walter” (as 
he sometimes used to designate Scott), 
had made large sums by “ minstrelsy,” 
why should not another do the like; 
more especially as, in the Shepherd’s 
estimation, 100/. would have been of 
incaleulably more importance than 
1000/. in the eyes of the said sheriff! 
Nor were such day-dreams without 
some rational basis. It was, I think, 
in the winter of 1812-13, that the 
Queen's Wake made its appearance, in 
a handsomely printed 8vo, published 
by W. Goldie, Prince’s Street, who, as 
Ilogg probably thought, was to be the 
bibliopole who would collect for him 
the materials of a fortune, as he would 
certainly assist in spreading the poet's 
fame. Here, may a small scrap of 
egotism be allowed? I vividly remem- 
ber the delight attending my first pe- 
rusal of the Queen’s Wake. With all 
its faults, with that defiance of strict 
logic, if not of grammar, and affected 
quaintness of style which often dis- 
figured Hogg’s productions, it was so 
immeasurably better than aught which 
one had expected from him, that I felt 
unable to lay down the volume, when 
once begun, till it was entirely perused. 
My copy was maltreated with lines in 
red ink, which I had drawn under the 
most notable passages; and on the 
title-page I had written the hackneyed 
quotation, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
This I was led to do, on account of the 
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enmity which Hogg had excited by The 
Spy, and the sneers directed against 
some of his former ballads (by persons 
innately vulgar, whom no outward ad- 
vantages could enlighten); this ren- 
dering it probable enough that the 
praise which he really deserved for the 
Queen's Wake might be denied him. 
But, todo Edinburgh justice, it must 
be admitted that the poem immediately 
found partisans and admirers. It was 
universally granted that the Shepherd 
was no ordinary man; and from the 
publication of this volume commenced 
a new era in his life. He was now 
turned of forty years of age, until which 
date, as he used frequently to observe, 
he “ never composed any thing worth 
reading.” Henceforth he became a 
very notable personage, whom a certain 
class considered it an honour to have 
at their convivial parties ; and in other 
circles (but this required more time) it 
was deemed laudable (or at least ex- 
cusable) to parade him as a curiosity. 
So frequently was he invited, that he 
gave up his suburban retreat, and came 
to reside in an odd-looking place called 
St. Ann Street, under the North Bridge, 
which (the street, I mean) was after- 
Ilere it is pro- 
that his whole expenditure was 
35/. 
per annum; for through life he ap- 
peared a model of contentment and 
cheerfulness, so that it was next to 
impossible to upset his philosophical 
composure. In St. Aun Street, and 
afterwards in Gabriel’s Road, domi- 
ciled with the widow of a hackney 
coachman, he seemed quite happy. 
Besides, his mind was now occupied 
with an immense number of plans, 
which, considering his age and perfect 
health, he might reckon on at least 
thirty good years to complete. The 
“sclate”” was always filled with verses 
(double columned) three or four times 
a-day, so that more was produced than 
the author found it convenient to copy ; 
but as to the obvious and easy improve- 


wards pulled down. 
bable 


formed on a scale not exceeding 


ment of having two slates, or one of 


larger dimensions, that would have 
been an innovation such as he could 
by no meaus be persuaded to enter- 
tain, 

I have already adverted to Hoge’s 


vanity as being of a peculiar kind (of 


which more hereafter). There were but 
few people, if any, to whom he did not 
consider himself equal, or even superior, 
in intellectual power, treating them with 
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a kindly patronising air; and as to those 
who were narrow-minded and_ base 
enough to exhibit contempt for the 
truly honest and kind-hearted Shepherd, 
he justly observed that they were “ poor 
misguided fools,’ unworthy of his 
serious notice. 

Having removed from St. Ann 
Street, to a sky-parlour in another odd 
place called Gabriel's Road, he very 
unceremoniously addressed a note to 
Mr. John Wilson, assuring that gentle- 
man (with whom he had no previous 
intercourse), that he had been greatly 
pleased with his Isle of Palms; and 
would be glad if Mr. W. would take 
a chop with him some day, as he 
wished to have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. Delighted with the naiveté 
of this conduct, and diverted with the 
joke, Mr. Wilson, punctual to an ap- 
pointment which had been made, clam- 
bered up the common stair, and at the 
top was introduced into a neat and 
cheerful apartment, where he found the 
poet, and his best friend, Mr. John 
Grieve (a well-known manufacturer of 
hats on the North Bridge); the former 
receiving his guest as if he had been a 
brother shepherd ( Arcades ambo /), with 
a cordiality and kindness worthy of a 
great mind. Possibly, Llogy’s leading 
notion was to afford his visitor (as a 
much younger man, but whose “ Palms” 
were buds of promise) some critical 
hints which might be of service to him; 
for whilst quite above taking advice in 
literary matters, he had an ultra Tory 
spirit, and expected that others would 
receive it submissively from him. The 
perpetual Scotch dinner of ‘ brandered 
skate and minced collops,” which may 
be had in every lodging, however 
humble, was as usual excellent, and 
the whisky punch inimitable. The 
author of the Isle of Palms, who had 
never in his life either seen or expected 
to see such an original, was highly 
entertained. Topics for conversation 
were inexhaustible, and the time flew 
unperceived till eleven, when Wilson, 
recollecting that he was engaged to an 
evening party at his own residence, 
took the Shepherd thither along with 
him, who, being in high glee, sang his 
best songs, and played his best tunes 
on the fiddle, to the great amusement 
of the company there assembled ; and, 
as usual at Edinburgh, day broke ere 
they separated. Thus began an ac- 
quaintance, which was kept up with- 
out a cloud, and without any inter- 
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mission, till the day of the Shepherd’s 
death. 

Leading a retired life, and being for 
some time in ill health, I did not be- 
come personally acquainted with Hogg 
till the year 1814, when I met him at 
dinner in company with the late Lord 
Kinnedder (then Mr. W. Erskine), 
John Pinkerton, and Henry Weber. 
From our first interview, I had those 
favourable impressions of the Shep- 
herd, which were afterwards amply 
confirmed and justified. His mild, 
reflective countenance, wore that ex- 
pression which can only be given by 
contentment, and the “ mens sibi conscia 
recti.”” In whatever society or circum- 
stances he might find himself, James 
Hogg was semper idem. I hope my re- 
marks on his peculiar vanity will not 
be misunderstood, for being founded 
on certain data, it was also restricted ; 
and never was any mortal more free 
from that weakness which is of all the 
most troublesome and repulsive in 
social intercourse — namely, the desire 
for effect and display. is demeanour 
and conversation were at all times 
quite as unaffected as if he had been 
at his paternal fireside in Ettrick forest. 
He aimed not at wit nor argument; 
in fact, had seldom any preconceived 
aim; but his thoughts flowed freely, 
and he gave them as they arose, with 
the energy of a man, and almost the 
naiveté of a child. He would argue 
readily enough if people were disposed 
for contradiction, but to make him 
lose temper was utterly impracticable. 
If others got angry, he only “ guf- 
fawed ;” and the grotesque manner in 
which he sometimes illustrated his own 
positions, made his antagonist laugh 
also. He had great enjoyment of life; 
and, as Charles Lamb says of some- 
body, I forget who, “ his good-humour 
was catching.” It was hardly possible 
to start any subject on which he had 
not formed some notions of his own, 
which were advanced with the better 
grace, because, whether right or wrong, 
they were unaffectedly original. 

On occasion of the first meeting to 
which I have alluded, the drawing- 
room tables, before dinner, were covered 
with books, among which Pinkerton’s 
Historical Gallery was one. This the 
Shepherd seized upon, and pored over 
with great delight. 

“ Eh, man!” said he to the old 
antiquary, “I just pat the finishing 
touch to the last ack o’ a national 
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tradegy this morning, and if I had seen 
this young leddy’s picture and the 
notice aboot her in time, I micht hae 
contrived to mak her the heroyne!” 
(heroine).- 

“ If poets would give themselves the 
trouble to read enough, before they 
commence writing,” said Pinkerton, 
sarcastically, “ we might hope for a new 
era in their department of literature.” 

“]’m no vera sure aboot that, Mr. 
Pinkerton,” answered the Shepherd. 
“ She’s a bonny leddy, this, and her 
name’s vera grand and aristocrawtic ; 
but I wad na’ hae troubled mysel’ to 
read ony mair aboot her, than twa three 
lines, just to gie her a local habitation 
and fix the date o’ the yepoch.” 

“So much the worse for your chance 
of making a good tragedy, Mr. Hogg,” 
said Pinkerton. 

The Shepherd guffawed at this, re- 
membering that Pinky himself, with 
all his learning, had just produced a 
tragedy, which, in truth, was a woful 
bad one. 

“ T read new books when they come 
to hand, and I find them no stupit,” 
resumed Hogg. “ But, d’ye ken, 
Maister Pinkerton, it’s a grand prin- 
ciple o’ mine, that the less a poet 
reads, it’s a’ the better for him ?” 

“ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” retorted Pin- 
kerton ; “ that is to say e 

* Ow, I ken the Latin weel eneuch,” 
interposed the Shepherd; “ I had it 
yince in The Spy.” 

“ Well, but you are for reversing 
the old proposition. You maintain 
that the less a man puts into his head, 
the more will come out of it.” 

“ I ken weel,” replied Hogg, “ that 
if a man never reads a book, and never 
heeds what other folk says, it’s no 
possible for him to be an imitator. 
That’s my plan, Mr. Pinkerton; and 
it follows that my poetry, if it be no 
that gude, yet it’s pure original.” 

“ You may believe it to be so, Mr. 
Ilogg ; yet, perhaps, if you read more 
you might discover, that whatever you 
considered original, had been said in 
better style above 1800 years ago.” 

“ Weel, at a’ yevents, gin it be so, 
that’s no my blame,” said the Shep- 
herd, warming with the subject; ‘ and 
what’s mair, wi’ a’ due respect for 
learned folk, no arguments will gar me 
relinquish my ain plan.” 

* Bravo!” cried Pinkerton, ironi- 
cally. “ Mr. Hoge, have you ever 
heard the old lines !— 
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‘ A fool in each sentence he frames will 
rejoice, 
Nor knows in his writings the torment of 
choice ; 
But far happier he than —— 
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« But I do ken the torment o’ choice, 
Mr. Pinkerton!” interrupted the Shep- 
herd, “‘ and a sad torment it is; and 
that gars me write upon a schlate ; 
and that comes o’ having sic rowth 
o’ notions, feelins’, and images ! What 
the mischief should a man delve amang 
books for, when he has mair notions 
o’ his ain, than he can manage to set 
upon paper ?” 

* Well, be it so,” said Pinkerton, 
“ if you will, for I am glad to hear the 
dinner-bell.” 

“ But stay a bit,” said the Shepherd, 
“and never heed the bell till I just 
tell ye something. Every swmph that 
has been to schule and college, can 


N 
About the year 1814, unfortunately, 


Ilogg discovered that his hopes of 


pecuniary gain from the Queen’s Wake 
were as fallacious as those from The 
Spy had been. The poem had reached 
a second edition, and Mr. Goldie 
(whom I have already mentioned as 
publisher) could not deny that profits, 
to a certain extent, were due to the 
author; but on one pretext or another 
he put off the evil day of settling 
accounts until a third edition should 
be called for. The third edition did 
come out; and, in a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Goldie became a bankrupt; 
so that Hogg, not having had any 
proper bargain drawn and engrossed, 
lost not only whatever money he ought 
to have received from the bookseller, 
but also the copies of the third edition, 
which were now become the property 
of creditors. By this event, however 
disappointed, he was by no means dis- 
heartened, and when friends talked to 
him of the Queen’s Wake as a chef- 
d’auvre, he replied, “ Na, na! wait a 
bit, and I'll let ye see a far better 
poem nor yon!” Accordingly, the 
old sclate was in constant requisition, 
and, in the course of about eighteen 
months or two years, it yielded the 
following original productions :— 

Pilgrims of the Sun, 

Mador of the Moor, 

Queen Hynde, 

Five or six dramatic pieces, 

The Poetic Mirror, 

Numberless songs, &c. 
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read books ; there’s naething extraordi- 
nar’ in that. But every sensible man 
has a book in his ain heart and mind, 
that’s worth a’ the leeberaries in the 
world, if he could but understand it, 
and make the best of it. Leeberaries 
ye can exhaust; that is, I’m thinking, 
if the corn was winnowed out o’ the 
caff, there’s no sae muckle in them as 
yin wad imagine; but the mind is 
like a magic well, that yields all things, 
if only ye hae discretion and patience, 
and work deep eneuch !” 

Erskine, as usual with him before 
dinner, had sat staring in profound 
silence. As we went down stairs, he 
whispered to me,— 

* Hogg is the strangest of mortals. 
He has broached a good metaphysical 
doctrine, without even being able to 
tell what the word means.” 

% * * * 


II. 


Most of the above were composed 
during his residence at Gabriel’s Road, 
behind the Register Office, afterwards 
remarkable for being the scene of the 
earlier “* Noctes Ambrosiane.” In 
this humble abode was spent, probably, 
the happiest period of his life, for he 
had then the largest guantum of day- 
dreams, and he had found his place, 
and was kindly welcomed in the best 
classes of Edinburgh society. The 
sclate was always filled with poetry, 
such as ought to make its author im- 
mortal ; and if it did not immediately 
succeed, no matter, for nothing was 
more easy than to supersede a bad or 
defective poem with a good one. 
* The book of one’s own mind and 
heart,” as he said to Pinkerton, “ is 
inexhaustible, ifit be properly studied.” 
Another favourite crotchet of the 
Shepherd’s, to which he obstinately 
adhered, was the notion that, in com- 
posing either verse or prose, he never 
would have any pre-conceived ground- 
work. Tis longest and best poems, he 
averred, had sprung from beginnings 
which originally he did not intend to 
carry out beyond a few stanzas. With- 
out this particular plan (or negation 
of plans), he declared that writing 
would not afford him any amusement. 
Thoughts, incidents, feelings, and cha- 
racters, sprang up unsought and un- 
expected, often to his own great sur- 
prise; and this, as he maintained, 
augured well for his chance of also 
surprising others, Of a new produc- 
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tion, when the slate had been occupied 
with it for a day or two, he used to 
talk as if it had a principle of life and 
volition. 

“ Eh, man!” said le one morn- 
ing, “ ye’re a grand critic, nae doubt, 
wi’ your Greek, and Latin, and logic, 
and metapheesics! Yon story that 
you and Jeems Wilson baith leuch at 
yestreen, is gaun to turn out just the 
very best and maist curious thing that 
ever [ composed in a’ my life,—and 
that’s no little to say !” 

As to so-styled friends with whom 
he was on an intimate footing, he had 
them, like Burns, in great number, 
but like Burns (or like most people), 
had reason to own that the number of 
his real friends was very limited. Yet 
the bitterness with which the Ayrshire 
poet sometimes regarded the realities 
of society, was not experienced by 
James Hogg. Ilis soi-disant friends, 
who had revelled with him in a merry 
chorus over night, would, perhaps, 
have been little disposed to aid 
him, had he pleaded disappointments, 
poverty, and distress, on the morrow ; 
but he who is content is richer than a 
king. James Ilogg, residing at Ga- 
briel’s Road, had so little need for 
wealth, that he recked not how selfish 
and stupid the world around hin 
might be. Nor was it possible to “ hit 
him on the raw,” so that, like the 
irritable Burns, he might be roused 
to caustic acrimony or loud indigua- 
tion, for he was shielded by the im- 
penetrable armour of patience and 
placidity. | Purse-proud  insolence 
might excite his contempt, but was 
beneath his anger. Booksellers and 
editors might reject his productions, 
or publish them for their own ad- 
vantage without paying the Shepherd 
one penny; but no matter, he “ could 
live without them, and they might 
just gang their ain gait to the devil!” 
If he shewed wrath, there was gener- 
ally some grotesque humour along 
with it, which neutralised the bitter. 
On one occasion, having demanded 
cash of Constable and been refused, 
he began his next note to the book- 
seller with “ D—d sir.” 

At one private house, that of an 
Edinburgh advocate, rather eccentric 
in character, and long since dead, 
he was a very frequent visitor. He 
was there completely at home; was 
always in his best possible spirits ; 
indeed, he used to say that he “ felt just 
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as if the whole grand house, the books, 
the pictures, the wine-cellar, the forte- 
piano, the organ, the fiddles, and a’ 
the rest, were his ain.” “ And what,” 
added he, “ after a’, is the muckle 
difference? If they were my ain, I 
should hae to leave them some day, 
and I’m likely to hae the use o’ them 
as long as I bide in Edinburgh.” So 
well and divertingly did Hogg acquit 
himself at convivial parties under this 
roof, that people of good rank who (not 
being much addicted to literature) would 
otherwise never have dreamed of in- 
viting the Shepherd, were delighted to 
have him for a guest. On occasion of 
his first visit to the late Lady W. 
(mother of the present Sir Il. W.), 
the poet was somewhat puzzled. Being 
asked at dinner whether he would 
partake of some dish that stood before 
the hostess, he answered, “ Am no 
sure. Will ony body tell me what it 
is? I ne’er saw the like o’t!” Lis 
caution forsook him, however, when, 
with the desert, two shapes of ice were 
set upon the table, and a servant having 
brought him a portion, he rashly took 
a large spoonful. Perceiving his con- 
dition of not very agreeable surprise, 
I asked, in a marked tone, whether he 
would pledge me in a dram? 

“Eh, man!” said he, “ ye are aye 
my steddy frien’; but d’ye think Lady 
W. keeps ony whusky ?” 

“ T don’t think, bat am sure,” said 
I; and on the cordial being brought,— 

** Tech, me!” added the poet, al- 
luding to the raspberry ice, “ I thocht 
by the shape and colour, that it was 
some fine, het, sweet puddin!” 

In the course of that evening, it fell 
to the Shepherd’s lot to be partner at 
whist with the once notable Mrs. Oli- 
phant, of Rossie. The bard played 
carelessly, and, of course, lost ; atwhich 
the ancient gambler expressed her 
indignation in no measured terms. 
Gladly making his escape, he said to 
me, “ Hech, man! I’m tired o’ this 
party. What ca’ ye that auld wife? 
I never met wi’ sic a rudas carline. 
She’s downricht fearsome !” 

After the Waverley novels came into 
repute, Ilogg blundered sadly by 
publishing a prose story called the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, which he thought 
must, forsooth, be comme il faut, be- 
cause it rested mainly on traditionary 


Jacts, but which was any thing but 


creditable. le had taken up the 
absurd notion that prose should not 
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only be written as fast as one can 
speak, but ought not to receive any 
emendation whatever. The result was, 
that in almost all his prose stories, 
there were good points thrown away, 
for want of proper management. And 
as if he had intended a marked ex- 
ample of his own eccentricity in this 
respect, the odious Brownie was ac- 
companied by a really beautiful de- 
dication in verse to Lady Anne Scott ; 
who, it is to be hoped, was never led 
thereby into reading any further. 
Thoroughly aware that Hogg might 
do better as a prose writer if he would 
but take the trouble, I sometimes 
counselled him on the subject, but it 
was of no avail. I insisted on the 
benefits that might accrue to literature, 
if authors mutually correeted their 
productions ; for example, one party 
taking the prose, and the other the 
poetical department of critical emenda- 
tion; to which he replied, that he 


“‘ would willingly correck a’ mainer of 


poyems, and pit some life into them, 
always excepting Petrachan sonnets, 
which he could not abide.” But as to 
allowing his own productions, whether 
prose or verse, it mattered not which, 
to be retouched, there was no man on 
earth, not Walter Scott, nor Lord 
Byron—no, nor Southey, “ wi’ a’ his 
accuracy and aweumen,” that he would 
allow to meddle with them. “ As the 
tree falls, so let it lie,” added he, “ and 
if the Brownie happens no’ to. tak’ 
your fancy, aiblins there may be ither 
folk—nosumphs neither—who may like 
it better.” So the case was hopeless. 

To return to the busy year 1814, 
Ilogg, who sometimes received long 
letters from Lord Byron, and had per- 
sonally met with Wordsworth and 
other eminent characters, formed the 
notion which has since been so fre- 
quently realised by others, of publish- 
ing a handsome volume containing only 
one poem by himself, and the rest to 
be made up by voluntary contributions. 
Promises came from various quarters, 
but in vain did he look for fulfilment. 
The scheme was not recommended 
like that of some of the London An- 
nuals in after times, by an undertaking 
to pay ten guineas per page! Ofier- 
ings from minor authors did, indeed, 
crowd his table, but this was not what 
the Shepherd wanted. I think Words- 
worth alone kept his promise by giving 
“ Yarrow Visited.’ 

On this occasion Logg acted in a 
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manner which certainly was novel and 
original. Llaving announced to a pub- 
lisher the promises he had received, he, 
of course, found that the plan was eagerly 
welcomed ; and inquiries being after- 
wards made, from time to time, whether 
the contributions had fallen in, he re- 
sponded complacently, that the plan 
was slow, but sure, and “ Byron had 
already sent him yue (one) canto of 
something extraordinar’ gude; and the 
rest, nae doot, wad arrive in a week, 
or aiblins in a month.” At last (but 
this was not till a long time afterwards) 
he announced that the collection was 
quite ready. With a dexterity which, 
considering the resources of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, must appear not a little 
marvellous, he had completed a poem 
suitable, as he thought, to represent 
the production of each intended con- 
tributor. They had not written, and 
he therefore stood proxy for all; the 
job being at last very hastily worked 
off, but so well that the “ reading 
public” of modern Athens were at first 
completely mystified. Of course, no 
mortal was found so gullable as to 
believe that the serious poems, any 
more than the caricatures, were written 
by Byron, Scott, Southey, &c.; but, 
on the other hand, it was quite im- 
possible that the Shepherd could have 
written them. Whose then were they? 
From the sale of this little volume 
(the first edition), John Ballantyne 
handed him over, I believe, about 
thirty-eight pounds; so that, in regard 
to emolument, it was among the best 
adventures [logg had yet made. But 
a prophet is no prophet in his native 
land. As soon as the Athenians dis- 
covered that the poems were, with 
one exception, actually the production 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, instead of 
applauding, they were considerably 
offended at his effrontery, and the 
second edition remained a dead weight, 
although the “ Good Greye Katte,” 
by Hogg himself in his own character, 
was alone well worth the price that 
was charged for the volume. 

This reminds me of the fourth 
edition of the Queen’s Wake, which 
also brought the author some profit, 
and to which Mr. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe kindly contributed a_frontis- 
piece of excellent humour, the subject 
being taken from a scene in the ballad 
of the “ Greye Katte” above mentioned. 
Mr. Sharpe always cordially ap- 
preciated the Shepherd’s merits ; and 
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though not particularly well pleased 
with being classed among the birds in 
the Chaldee MS. (of which hereafter), 
his good-will continued unabated. 

I believe the Dramatic Tales, in 
which there are some excellently con- 
ceived scenes, and powerfully ex- 
pressed passages, were mostly com- 
posed in 1814 or 1815, though not 
published till some years afterwards. 
With respect to one of these, I have 
now before me an autograph note to 
the Shepherd from Sir W. Scott, which, 
by the hand-writing (for it has no 
date), seems to belong to the year 
1812 or 1813. Itis as follows :— 


** Dear Sir,—I return your play, which 
I have perused with great pleasure, 
although I have marked, with a remorse- 
less fidelity—for which, perhaps, you will 
hardly thank me—every passage which 
I object to. If either this or any other 
play of yours should be put into a com- 
pletely corrected state, I think it might 
be possible to get it tried on the London 
stage, which, if successful, would get 
both fame and profit. There is an ob- 
jection to this one, which might be dif- 
ficult to get clear of ; viz. that the beauties 
are rather those of language than of 
action. The plot is divided among too 
many characters and interests to admit 
of being compressed into one interesting 
piece of action. In fact, beauty of lan- 
guage may be more easily spared upon 
the stage, than interest of action; and 
hence plays are often seen with interest 
in the theatre, which are wretched stuff 
in the closet, and vice versd. 

“I am afraid, too, that the incidents 
of the book, and the discovery of King 
Robert, though the latter is highly dra- 
matic, might not be deemed altogether 
original, Good King Robert should 
make a greater figure through the drama 
than he does; but if you will call to-day 
at any hour before four, 1 will school 
you a little upon theatrical matters, 
having very little time to write at present, 

“ Yours, very truly, W. S. 

** Castle Street, Monday.” 

From his Pilgrims of the Sun, and 
Mador of the Moor, the Shepherd, [ 
believe, expected grand results; for 
they were, as he said, “ pure original,” 
and no one had ever even dreamed of 
the like. With regard to the Pilgrims, 
as far as I remember, they turned out 
a decided failure; but Mador had 
many admirable stanzas, exhibiting 
great fervour of sentiment and com- 
mand of versification. In both poems 
he shewed that innate power which 
Southey admired and particularised ; 
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but remodelling and correction, after 
the verses had once been transferred 
from the slate, he uttterly abhorred ; 
and to no mortal, as already mentioned, 
would he concede the privilege of be- 
coming a practical emendator. 

The schlete on which he wrote was 
a strange one, being without frame, 
broken at the edges, and in form, 
as he usually placed it before him, 
like an old Roman altar. As he 
often complained that when it was 
filled on both sides, the process of 
composition must be stopped entirely, 
till he had time to transcribe ; and as 
it was clear that he would on no ac- 
count purchase another, I provided for 
him one of the largest size, like the 
leaf of an ordinary writing-desk ; but 
it would not do. There was a spell 
about the old slate, which broke utterly 
when he tried another. With difficulty 
he wrote two Petrarchan sonnets on 
his new tablet, and then laid it aside 
altogether. 

Toward the end of 1814 the Shep- 
herd became a member of a club, 
perhaps the most eccentric in its regu- 
lations and conduct of any that ever 
existed. The parliament-house at 
Fdinburgh, for a few prudent indi- 
viduals, may be a school of industry, 
but for others it is one of dissipation 
and folly. It happened that a young 
advocate, by no means of the prudent 
class, and who never even wished to 
plead a cause, gave a tavern-banquet 
on occasion of his assuming the honours 
of the wig and gown, and invited Hogg. 
Next day the Shepherd invited him in 
return to a dinner-party, at which he 
was croupier, and Grieve preses; the 
latter being surrounded by some rough, 
honest farmers, from Ettrick and Yar- 
row. Ilogg’s division was made up 
of * town’s folk,” mostly advocates, of 
whom I was one. At our end of the 
table, mock speeches, toasts, songs, 
and deafening shouts of applause, fol- 
lowed in such rapid succession, that 
the Shepherd complained he had no 
time to drink, whilst the farmers sat 
staring in silent astonishment. Sv 
great was the noise of that meeting, 
that a mob gradually collected on the 
street, who listened to the songs, and 
echoed our shouts; and so ludicrous 
and absurd were the proceedings to- 
wards the close of the evening, that, 
to prolong the mirth, it was agreed to 
meet again on the following day, 
changing the scene to Oman’s, a then 
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noted hotel near to Hogg’s residence. 
This led to the formation of the 
“ Right, wrong, or right,” club, which 
met every day, Sundays not excepted, 
for the next three months, the members 
varying the rendezvous from taverns 
to private houses, and from town to 
country, but always assembling some- 
where at five o'clock, and never sepa- 
rating on the same day when they met. 
This was carrying festivity to a system- 
atic extreme, which, as the Shepherd 
records, had nearly cost him his life, 
though he usually retired about mid- 
night. I remember on one occasion, 
when a jovial trio had survived the 
rest of that day’s club, there was, at 
three o’clock of a December morning, 
bright and beautiful moonlight, with 
an atmosphere balmy and genial as if 
the season had been summer, where- 
upon it was resolved to have a walk 
to Portobello, for the purpose of dis- 
turbing a member (Sir J. M‘N.) who 
had broken the regulations; but this 
was not to be done till we called on 
the Shepherd, and insisted on his join- 
ing our party, with the twofold intent 
of rousing M‘N., and thereafter climb- 
ing Arthur's Seat to see the sun 
rise. 

Shouting, “ Right, wrong, or right!” 
as loudly as possible, I ascended the 
common stair of Hogg’s domicile, in 
Gabriel's Road, and knocked furiously ; 
when Mrs. Tunny, his amiable land- 
lady, started up, exclaiming,— 

* Lord’s sake! what d’ye want ? 
what’s the matter noo ?”” 

* Right, wrong, or right! Tol de 
rol! Ye hoicks! Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Must see Mr. Logg directly.” 

“Let him in,—let him in, Mrs. 
Tunny !” cried the Shepherd, awaken- 
ing; “ them chaps wad think naething 
to brak’ doon the door.” 

“ By your oath,” said I, “ of ad- 
herence so often sworn to the princi- 
ples of our society, I command you, 
James Ilogg, to arise from untimely 
slumbers, and to assist your friend, 
right, wrong, or right, in his present en- 
terprise, which is to walk by moonlight 
to Portobello, rouse John M‘N * * **, 
and thereafter to ascend to the top of 
Arthur’s seat, for the purpose of seeing 
the sun rise out of the German Ocean.” 

* T saw him rise out owre the hills 
o’ Ettrick every morning for thirty 
years,” answered the Shepherd, “ and 
am no gaun to leave my comfortable 
bed for sic a daft-like ploy.” 
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“ But M.’s conduct was unpardon- 
able. Ife is an unworthy and recreant 
member.” 

“That may be. It’s a’ the waur 
for him. Nae doot he’ll rue it some 
day.” 

“* Our intention is that he shall rue 
it directly. But, setting that matter 
aside, the moon shines so beautifully, 
and the air is so balmy, it is a night 
wherein no poet ought to sleep.” 

“Am vera determined to sleep,” 
answered the Shepherd, “ as soon as I 
can get rid o’you.” 

* You shall not sleep; right, wrong, 
or right, up you get,—and here goes !” 

“ Leta be! Ajoke’sajoke. But, 
to tell you the plain truth, I find mysel 
by no means weel; and instead 0’ 
being able to walk out the nicht, aiblins 
I'll no be fit to rise the morn. Ye 
maun just excuse me.” 

“ Well, in that case, be itso. Good 
night !” 

“ But since ye’re grown quieter, 
stay a bit, till ye get a screed o’ my 
mind. Our club, na doobt, is vera 
poetical; I'll no deny that. But I'll 
tell ye yae thing that micht be started 
as an improvement; for example, if 
we had amang us twa three grains 0” 
common sense! That’s a commodity 
in quhilk we seem to be terribly de- 
ficient, and its of great use now and 
then till a poet. Now tak’ an auld 
shepherd’s advice; gang hame, and 
think nae mair about Portobello, or the 
moonlight, or sunrising.” 

Sir Walter Scott heard of the non- 
sensical goings on of the R. W. or R. 
Club, as to which he at once predicted 
that they were too violent to last long ; 
and, on being told of the Shepherd’s 
illness, was extremely desirous to know 
how he fared, and if assistance were 
needed, though for some time previous 
they had scarcely been on speaking 
terms. But the malady was of short 
duration ; and, in the beginning of 
1815, Hogg resumed his usual course 
of life, acting as steward at the first 
Burns’s anniversary dinner, the notion 
of which had been started by the right 
and wrong clique. Within that year, 
Mr. Wilson returned from Elleray to 
Edinburgh, and afterwards became the 
Shepherd’s especial friend and patron. 
On the wreck of the old club, a new 
one (the “ Dilletante”’) was established, 
whose meetings, if no less uproarious, 
did not take place so often, and there- 
fore could be borne with. 
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‘Lhe kind attentions shewn to him by 
that most amiable of noblemen, the 
late Duke of Buccleuch, and his esta- 
blishment rent-free in the little farm of 
Altrive, formed the next epoch in our 
hero’s life. The immediate incentive 
to this consisted in some very feeling 
and melodious stanzas which the Shep- 
herd had written in memory of the late 
duchess, whose accomplishments, beau- 
ty, and charitable disposition, will never 
be forgotten in Scotland. That the 
duke intended Llogg’s permanent ad- 
vantage and welfare, there can be no 
doubt. A neat but small cottage was 
soon erected, suitable for the habitation 
ofthe Shepherd; and it was supposed, 
I believe, that Altrive might yield a 
clear income of about 80/. per annum. 

But this migration back from town 
to country was attended with one 
awkward contingency, which no one 
could have foreseen. Whilst at Edin- 
burgh, the Shepherd had, indeed, more 
than enough of society; but then he 
might choose his own time for being in 
company, or avoid it altogether, by 
shutting himself up in his own rooms, 
and “sporting oak.” On the con- 
trary, the conviviality of Altrive par- 
took of the spirit of the Right and 
Wrong Club,—for it was almost per- 
petual. Ilogg had left in Edinburgh 
numberless acquaintances, who, when 
time hung heavy on their hands, thought 
it excellent amusement to travel by the 
mail, or stage-coach, as far as it would 
carry them, and then walk the rest of 
the way to Altrive. Nay, they would 
walk the entire way, if the weather 
happened to be favourable, and passing 
one night on the road, would afterwards 
contrive matters so as to arrive, exceed- 
ingly tired with their exertions, just at 
the Shepherd's dinner-hour. Being so 
much in need of refreshment, they, 
however, were always quite contented 
with the homeliest fare, provided only 
that it was followed by great plenty of 
Arcadian drink,—that is to say, the 
pure mountain stream, qualified by 
Glenlivet, for the purpose merely of 
killing the animalcule. 

But on such occasions, no sooner 
are the sacred duties of hospitality ful- 
filled, than, perhaps, the weather sud- 
denly changes. It rains hard, and 
though the cottage is a mere cabin, yet 
your visitor cannot be expected to 
travel any further,—for Altrive is a 
lonely and wild place. There is no 
public-house for a great distance, and, 
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nolens volens, he must trespass on the 
Shepherd for a lodging through the 
night. One night, it is true, will soon 
pass away, though the company of an 
idle, unideaed “ sorner” will render it 
irksome enough; but with morning 
still appears the lubberly intruder, and 
pethaps it still rains: perhaps, also, 
your pilgrim, from being indulgently 
treated, has waxed insolent; pretends 
to be utterly unconscious that he is a 
bore, and deserves to be kicked out, 
and after breakfast will even sport- 
ively set himself down to, the shep- 
herd’s own table, and get possession of 
the schlate!! If the day clears up, he 
will not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of trying to catch some trout with 
bait in St. Mary’s loch; and, having 
brought his own rod and tackle, will 
only borrow the Shepherd's boat. Be- 
fore his sport is over, two of his most 
intimate friends arrive from Edinburgh, 
and find him thus occupied ; and they 
also carry fishing-vods, and are iuti- 
mately acquainted with Ilogg; and, 
with many polite apologies, they all 
three find their way, just about 
dinner-time, to the poor persecuted 
cottage! But, then, like true Ar- 
cadians, and independent spirits, they, 
forsooth have provided their own din- 
ner: nay, they generously request their 
host’s kind acceptance of the whole 
basketful, and see only —what mag- 
nificent trouts ! 

Sat verbum sapienti. It will easily 
be seen at this rate, neither literary in- 
dustry nor rational economy could be 
practised at Altrive. The poet would 
have been delighted with his situation, 
but he was not suffered to enjoy it. 
On the contrary, for the sake of quiet, 
and in order to follow out his literary 
labours, he was actually obliged to re- 
tire from the country into Edinburgh, 
where he took refuge at the house of 
his kind friend, Mr. John Grieve, in 
Teviot Row, near the Meadows. 

Here he was entirely tranquil, being 
left every day from nine in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, quite alone. 
But there were other motives besides 
that of escaping from “ sorners” which 
rendered it advisable for Hogg to re- 
visit Edinburgh. He had always 
stoutly maintained that Constable’s 
blue and buff review ought not to be 
the only successful journal published in 
Scotland ; and thateven The Spy would 
have been profitable, ifrightly managed. 
The day had now arrived when his no- 
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tions as to the importance of periodical 
literature were to be acted on by others, 
who were better able to carry them into 
effect; and by means of a monthly 
pamphlet a novel wnpetus was given to 
literature, the consequences of which are 
felt even at the present day, when the 
cause (as such) is no longer recognised. 

Messrs. Pringle and Cleghorn, the 
former a poet, the latter a farmer and 
political economist, had formed the no- 
tion of a new magazine, to be published 
by Blackwood, who undertook the task, 
and had discretion enough to see that 
the plan was feasible, and might turn 
to good account. Hogg was on friendly 
terms with both editors, and delighted 
in the scheme. But Pringle was very 
jealous of his editorial dignity, and ex- 
tremely fastidious in his choice and 
correction of articles ; moreover, he was 
poor, and from the outset Blackwood 
domineered over and brusgued him. 
Cleghorn was also poor, but ofa sturdy 
disposition, and i brusqued every 
body. Not one of the parties had 
much experience in the management of 
periodical literature, though each ob- 
stinately maintained his own opinion ; 
and, as might easily have been foreseen, 
two numbers had not gone through the 
press ere bookseller and editors ceased 
to be on speaking terms. In revenge 
for Blackwood’s insolent and intoler- 
able conduct, as they termed it, Pringle 
and Cleghorn forthwith cemented a 
bargain with Constable for a new series 
of his old Edinburgh Magazine, which 
had long been of a character beneath 
mediocrity ; but which under their 
management, they conceived, might be 
raised into a thriving work, whilst they 
left Blackwood unpiloted to drive 
against the rocks. 

This, however, was a termination 
which Blackwood by no means consi- 
dered necessary; and no sooner did he 
discover that his offended editors had 
been taken up by Constable, whom he 
detested, than he gave his mind to the 
magazine with a spirit which other- 
wise he would never have shewn. 
Acting as his own editor, but having 
the advice and steady co-operation of 
one powerful and original author, with 
assistance from several individuals of 
talent whose names did not imme- 
diately transpire, he perceived plainly 
enough that the rivalry was in his fa- 
vour, and that he could by degrees 
establish a journal such as would baffle 
competition. 
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At commencement, he had of course 
difficulties enough to contend with, 
which were unavoidably to be expected 
in a society made up of conflicting par- 
ties. The scurrility, and personality, 
too, for which the veiled editors in- 
curred so much blame, were at the 
outset a very natural result of their 
position ; for being in a state of war- 


fare, it was doubtless considered fair io 


take every means of annoying their op- 
ponents, and for this purpose what me- 
thod could be better than to render the 
said opponents ridiculous, and to have 
the laugh on their own side? 

The outcries about personality, how- 
ever, originated in a trifling and laugh- 
able jeu d’esprit. The Shepherd, at a 
leisure moment, without dreaming of 
any remarkable consequences, had be- 
gun a quaint history of B/ackwood’s 
Magazine, and the quarrels thence 
arising, in scriptural phraseology, styl- 
ing the ci-devant editors the ‘ two 
beasts ;” and, I believe, forgot the 
fragment as soon as it was written. 
Falling into the hands of Blackwood’s 
principal suppaters, it, however di- 
verted them to such degree, that they 
industriously followed up the notion ; 
and, under the guise of beasts and 
birds, characterised and caricatured not 
only editors, but every other literary 
character who had enlisted, or was 
supposed inclined to enlist, under Con- 
stable’s banner. Thus arose the once 
far-famed Chaldee MS., without the 
extraordinary bruit attending which, it 
is probable, that all the sterling merits 
of the journal would not have earned 
for it that high reputation which was 
afterwards acquired and secured. 

That society always affords scope 
enough forthe satirist’s animadversions 
is a_ self-evident proposition; and 
among prevalent weaknesses, there is 
none that strikes me as more pitiful 
than the vindictive spite which 1s ex- 
cited by personal ridicule in public 
prints. Compared with the attacks of 
the private slanderer, who skulks about 
in mautle and vizor, such public ag- 
gressions are always a bagatelle. Yet to 
some persons they cause acute torment. 
Is not this an indirect confession that they 
have no sterling, innate, and intrinsic 
powers (or worth) to rely upon, and 
are more concerned about shadow than 
substance? Peter Schlemihl had en- 
tirely lost his shadow, which, no doubt, 
was exceedingly awkward. But these 
people are so excessively irritable and 
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anxious about the shadow, that they 
cannot bear even with its being mo- 
mentarily intercepted, or distorted by a 
flickering gleam of wicked wit! 

Hiad the parties, who considered 

themselves tremendously wounded and 
aggrieved by the Chaldee MS., only 
laughed at the thing, or treated it with 
silent contempt, the consequences 
would, of course, have been trifling 
and transient. But the ‘ beasts and 
birds” were almost all embittered and 
outrageous. Some in their paroxysm 
would horsewhip Blackwood (who 
stood gaping in amazement at the dis- 
turbance); others would find out, and 
fight the author (no easy matter, as at 
least three authors were equally im- 
plicated) ; others would commence ac- 
tions at law; and yet all were per- 
plexed, for they knew not exactly what 
they ought to do, or what they con- 
tended for. However, the latter me- 
thod (legal process) was actually re- 
sorted to by one highly respectable 
gentleman, who recovered damages 
from Blackwood to a considerable 
amount; though I cannot for my life 
perceive how in reality he was injured 
by the composition. On account of 
this precious MS., Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine became at once the prevalent 
subject for gossip, both at Edinburgh 
and through the whole country. The 
impression of the number was imme- 
diately exhausted, and a second edition 
called for, which issued without the 
Chaldee libel. Then the people were 
enraged, and stormed because they 
could not obtain that which they had 
before declared was scurrilous, wicked, 
and abominable. Private copies, with 
MS. notes —that is, a key to the names 
of the offended parties (or those who 
insisted On wearing the cap because it 
fitted)—-were in immense demand, 
and looked upon as a great prize. 

Of course, and as already said, the 
success of Blackwood’s Magazine was 
greatly promoted by this composition, 
which in some respects was objection- 
able enough ; but if the truth be, that 
all the talents in the world could not 
have interested the public so much as 
the satirical article, surely less blame 
is imputable to the magazine than to 
the state ofsociety in which it ap- 
peared. 

“* Mischief needs but a beginning” 
[I wish the same could be said of 
good]. The public had rashly ac- 
knowledged that immense effect could 
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be produced by personality, and this 
was the very strongest inducement to 
try it on further. “ You wince and 
writhe,” said the Ebonians, * and 
therefore you shall have some more of 
it.” On the consideration of every 
article, hereafter, it was queried, as to 
passages even the most inoffensive, 
* Pray, will this be considered per- 
sonal?” And if not, the author usually 
felt very much disposed to make it so. 
In short, it was a repetition of the old 
story of boys throwing snow-balls at 
passengers. Lle who takes the joke with 
good humour escapes; but if he turns 
round in wrath, there is immediately a 
roar of laughter; and no sooner has he 
recommenced his walk homewards, 
than he receives another ball (perhaps 
with a flinty heart), as the reward of 
his pugnacity. 

The gradual “ rise and progress” of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, however, be- 
came, henceforth, a source of great 
amusement, and some profit to Hogg. 
Iie contributed prose stories, under the 
title of the ‘* Shepherd’s Calendar ;” 
continued to write poems; and, as all 
the world knows, was turned to ac- 
count as enacting the character of the 
Shepherd at the “ Noctes Ambrosiane.” 

These “ Noctes,” instead of being 
merely invented, as may have been 
supposed, were at first adaptations of 
what actually took place at tavern- 
meetings in Gabriel’s Road, before the 
landlord shifted his quarters to Pi- 
cardy Place,— meetings which took 
place naturally enough, when Black- 
wood, in the joy of his heart, invited a 
successful contributor to “ bread and 
cheese” at the house where he had his 
own refreshments,—the so-styled bread 
and cheese soon changing into beef- 
steaks, porter, and port; and these in 
time giving way to venison, claret, and 
champagne. I will give an instance. 

One afternoon, I think it was in the 
year 1824 or 25, I met Hogg in 
Princes Street, and requested that he 
would come to dinner at my house. 

He replied that it was impossible; 
“ For,” said he, “I am engaged wi’ 
twa grand American gentlemen that’s 
travelled a’ the way from Philadelphy 
just to see mei (me), and we are to dine 
thegither at Awmrose’s. I’m gaun to 
ask Blackwood, and ye maun come 
yoursel, and be croupeer.” In excus*, 
[ pleaded my own party at home; but 
he insisted that a cawdy might be dis- 
patched to each guest, and that they 
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should also dine at Ambrose’s. Eventu- 
ally this was arranged ; and in the 
course of my walk, J ordered a hamper 
of choice wine to be sent to the tavern, 
with directions that part of it should be 
carefully cooled. 

The party at dinner was not a large 
one. It consisted of Hogg, president ; 
his “twa grand Americans,” young 
men of respectable demeanour (who 
personally knew several of the Transat- 
lantic authors, and who wore frills and 
hand-ruffles, in the style of 1794); 
Blackwood ; Timothy Tickler; and 
my friends,—to wit, a brother lawyer, 
and two Leith merchants. Ofthe three 
last, none had been at a *‘ Noctes” 
before; and they were, consequently, 
much amused and surprised, as were, 
of course, the “ twa grand Americans.” 
Indeed, one main charm of such 
jovial meetings depended on the intro- 
duction now and then of a fresh man, 
sufficiently intelligent to enjoy the 
broad humour of the scene. And the 
greatest attraction of all consisted in 
the complete sans géne and comfort of 
the place, contrasted with the humility 
of the apartments. 

The cheer that day was excellent, 
and Hogg in enormous glee; as usual 
with him on all festive occasions, de- 
nouncing the use of wine, and mixing 
jug after jug of Glenlivet punch, in 
which the Leith merchants willingly 
joined him. About half-past ten, 
when our “ mirth and fun” had begun 
to “ grow fast and furious,” arrived 
Messrs. L——- and G—— ; the former 
glad to escape from the theatre, where 
he had been assisting at a benefit; the 
latter somewhat tired, having walked 
all the way from his country-house, 
near Musselburgh. They were re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome. I di- 
rected their attention to the store of 
champagne and claret which had been 
left in the ice-pail ; and, to their great 
satisfaction, ordered a supper of devil- 
led lobsters and Welsh rabbit. Black- 
wood, who for the last hour had been 
fast asleep, tried to awake on the en- 
trance of supper, and flopping of 
champagne corks ; and opening half of 
one eye, helped himself to an entire 
Finnan haddock. The conversation, 
the songs, the practical jokes of that 
night, were all so extravagant and ridi- 
cnlous, that it would have been impos- 
sible for any sober man to have in- 
vented the like. Within two days 
thereafter, the proceedings were fairly 
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written out by L——, and printed by 
James Ballantyne. But of all the 
* Noctes” hitherto exhibited, this pro- 
duction looked the most unlike to 
truth, and yet was nothing more than a 
faithful sketch from real life. 

As indicated by the title of this 
paper, [ by no means intended a com- 
plete biography of James Hogg, but 
only a rapid sketch of leading events, 
and of his character. Of the latter 
years of his life, though we frequently 
met, I shall not at present attempt any 
record. Among his various literary 
productions not yet mentioned, the 
compilation of Jacobite Relics is re- 
markable, and well deserves to be re- 
vised and reprinted. Of his ludicrous 
extravaganzas, the most singular spe- 
cimens are two novels, entitled the 
Three Perils of Man, and the Three 
Perils of Woman, each in three 
volumes. By the sale of these, how- 
ever, Messrs. Longman and Co. realised 
a considerable sum ; and they sent the 
author, I believe, about 250/. The 
Perils of Woman is a most diverting 
piece of bizarrerie, exhibiting, how- 
ever, a degree of power and inventive 
vivacity which, by a little judicious 
management, might have been turned 
to great account. 

Ilogg’s marriage (about the year 
1823), and his taking a large and too- 
highly rented farm, brought ultimately 
cares, with which all his philosophy 
was scarcely equal to cope. Philoso- 
phy, as I have said in another place, 
belongs to the moral and spiritual 
sphere ; but in this material one, a 
small piece of metal, which is but an 
earthy compound, will too often over- 
balance all the pure moral worth of all 
the sages that ever existed. The 
Shepherd could indeed laugh at the 
grim aspect of Poverty as long as he 
was alone; but he could not so qui- 
escently see the spectre grinning at 
others whom he was bound to protect. 

In 1832, he, for the first time, visited 
London, and, like every new-comer 
whose fame has preceded him, was 
cordially welcomed in the higher cir- 
cles. A public dinner was given to 
him at the Freemason’s Tavern, and 
he spent two months in a perpetual 
round of convivial entertainments. It 
seemed to me that, as an observant 
spectator in the capital, he might have 
achieved a good purpose by writing 
his opinions of all that was novel to 
him in the place, or the goings-on of 
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society. But, perhaps, his vanity would 
have been wounded by placing himself 
in the position of a wondering spec- 
tator; and with regard to satirical 
censure, for which town affords such 
ample scope, it was not very con- 
genial to his disposition. Besides, 
his attention was fully occupied by a 
plan for a new edition of his miscel- 
laneous prose-works, under the title of 
Altrive Tales, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank, and a biographical pre- 
face, of which the first volume (now 
completely “ out of print”) made its 
appearance, and there the matter stop- 
ped; for the publisher shortly after- 
wards became bankrupt, and the poet’s 
hopes from that scheme were utterly 
blighted. 

After two months of unprofitable 
festivity, James Hogg returned almost 
penniless to Mount Benger. Not with- 
out some trouble, about 150/. were 
afterwards raised among a few friends, 
to smooth those immediate difficulties 
to which the publisher’s misfortune 
had inevitably led. For the rest of his 
life, it is obvious enough that the poet 
had his share of disappointments and 
anxiety. As already mentioned, he 
could individually regard worldly re- 
verses with perfect indifference ; but 
he was now liable to be cut and 
wounded where every generous mind 
is most vulnerable, namely, by the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to a hus- 
band and a father. On account of 
those dependent on him, he could no 
longer calmly “ look ruin in the face.” 
But among his aristocratical friends, no 
one happened to take up the notion 
that it might have been honourable and 
graceful, as well as benevolent, to 
start a plan for the Shepherd’s per- 
manent relief. He looked back on a 
sixty years’ struggle with adversity, 
during thirty of which he had enjoyed 


* Who died carrying a load of copper coins. 
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the reputation of being an extraordinary 
man; but his fame had brought little 
profit; and at last, with a family to 
provide for, he found that his farming 
speculations turned out quite as un- 
fortunately as they had done in his 
early years. ‘The attack of illness 
which caused his death would pro- 
bably have been surmounted, as his 
cheerful disposition and good constitu- 
tion bid fair for longevity, had it not 
been for the previous pressure of vexa- 
tion on the springs of life. James 
Ilogg was a great lover of field-sports, 
in which, and in convivial meetings, he 
seemed, up to the date of his last ill- 
ness, to indulge with his wonted zest. 
But though disappointments and anx- 
iety may be endured in silence, and 
without any change of ouéward de- 
meanour, they are felt nevertheless. 
If he had not, like Corregio,* broken 
down, at an early age, under his burden, 
it was not because he had less to bear, 
but because his shoulders were stouter. 
By his death, one more was added to 
the list of original authors, whom, as the 
** Expositor of the False Medium” will 
have it, the public chooses to leave un- 
rewarded. The public, in fact, forms 
no choice nor opinion about the matter. 
To an unreflecting reader, Corregio and 
James Hogg may seem an odd associ- 
ation of names. Both, however, rose 
into notice from the humblest possible 
estale, by the force of innate talents, 
under the greatest disadvantages ; and 
they both ended as they began—in 
poverty, because both were destitute of 
that species of worldly wisdom (alias 
low cunning) by which pelf is acquired 
and held fast, and in which faculty (be 
it innate or acquired, n’importe) the 
vilest Jew in Whitechapel or Hounds- 
ditch would prove more than a match 
for the noblest poet or painter that 
ever existed. 








We have several times had occasion 


to allude to this masterly work in the . 


course of our lucubrations ; but, though 
four or five editions of it are before 
us, we have not been able to open up 
its merits more fully to our readers. 
This is, however, less to be regretted, 
for the very satisfactory reason that 
the book is in almost every Church- 
man’s hands, and has become a 
standard summary of the evidences in 
behalf of the national establishment. 
We only wish it could find its way 
into every Dissenter’s house, and reach 
the rémnant of unbiassed minds that 
are still within the dry and arid desert 
of Voluntaryism. We desire this, not 
so much from a persuasion that argu- 
ment will mould the sects, but in order 
to shew that Churchmen are dependent 
for their preference, not on acts of par- 
liament, but on conclusions the most 
irresistible from Scripture, from pre- 
cedent, from experience. Substantial 
things alone transmute the Interest. 
Did we wish to turn every Dissenter in 
England into a Churchman, and were 
our means adequate to our wish, we 
would send him a few extra hun- 
dreds per annum, and a close carriage. 
This is found to tell with conversive 
power on almost every Dissenter’s 
conscience. The moment he is able, 
he sends his son to the university, 
and rejoices to see him in holy orders. 
By and by he sets up his double-bodied 
chay, and has an occasional turn-out 
at the parish-church. In due time, 
by extraordinary good luck, he starts 
a close carriage; and the magic in- 
fluence this last exerts on his once 
scrupulous conscience is so instantan- 
cous and electric, that the chapel never 
sees him again. A carriage turns his 
conscience, and church-rates and tithes 
are no more grievances. Such a work 
as that on our table will shew, never- 
theless, that carriages are not the only 
strength of the national church, and 
that Dissenters may become Church- 
men in the meantime long before they 
are able to start even a double-bodied 
chay. 

The author of the Essays on the 
Church has a style and manner so 
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idiosyncratic, that none can mistake 
his pen. IJlis writing has the terseness 
of Cobbett, without his vulgarity ; the 
common sense and clearness of that 
extraordinary man, with the polish of 
Addison. Ile usually presents a plain, 
straightforward analysis, and prefers 
facts to figures in making good his 
positions. Ile appears to have either 
an incapacity or a disdain for eloquence 
and elaborate rhetoric. Simple state- 
ment of facts, just deductions from 
inspired statements or established 
truths, honest comparisons of proud 
boastings, with long-continued prac- 
tices, together with a sort of homely 
English writing, constitute the main 
characteristics of “a Layman.” We 
have the more excuse in bringing for- 
ward this work, from the circumstance 
that the dissenting journals are puffing 
off a Dr. Wardlaw, who has edified, 
hebdomadally, the tailorocracy, the 
cobblerocracy, and the unwashed shop- 
ocracy of London, with -vapid out- 
pourings against the lectures of Chal- 
mers delivered amid the assembled 
hierarchy, aristocracy, clergy, and 
gentry of England. A cur snarling 
at a lion, a flea attempting to puncture 
the hide of a rhinoceros, are not too 
expressive symbols of the Glasgow 
terrier at the heels of the Edinburgh 
professor. We understand that the 
Dissenters are sorry they attempted 
the counter-movement, as it has shewn 
at once the unpopularity and the 
weakness of their cause. 

Among the earliest effusions of him 
of Freemason’s Hall, was a fault-find- 
ing with Chalmers for his preterition 
of the scriptural argument. We could 
have wished the reverend doctor had 
shut the mouths of Dissenters on this 
point for a year or two, by referring 
to it; but he found that inferior and 
more mercenary ground had been taken 
by his opponents, and he put forth his 
strength against their choice positions, 
and swept them wholly away. Llad 
he professed to discuss the Scripture 
argument, he might have been met on 
it: but, right or wrong, he let it alone ; 
and one main reason why he did so 
was, that it had been exhausted on 
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every side, and the unscriptural nature 
of Voluntaryism exposed usgue ad 
nauseam. 

We do not know a more admirable 
or effective epitome of the Scripture 
argument than the first chapter of 
Essays on the Church. It has neither 
the eloquence nor power of Chalmers, 
but it has something better. 

It is a curious fact that the Dis- 
senters, as well represented in the work 
before us, assume, with very great and 
characteristic coolness, that they alone 
have respect to Scripture precedent and 
authority ; and that we Churchmen base 
our polity, and our principles too, on 
mere hypothesis. [lence one of their 
most turbulent leaders makes the fol- 
lowing reflection :— 


** For the information of those who 
may know but little of nonconformity, 
L shall give an outline of its principles. 
The whole fabric of dissent rests on the 
two following propositions: —The Holy 
Scriptures are the sole authority and suf 
Jicient rule in matters of religion, whether 
relating to doctrine, duty, or church go- 
vernment. The Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the religion of Dissenters.” 


One would suppose, on reading these 
words, that the Church of England 
disclaims the sufficiency and the au- 
thority of Sacred Writ in the adjust- 
ment of controversies; and that Chil- 
lingworth, one of her most illustrious 
divines, whose reputation is more than 
European, had never penned such 
words as “ THE BIBLE, AND THE BisLe 
ALONE, IS THE RELIGION OF PRro- 
TESTANTS ;” or, at least, that in his 
vocabulary, though a Churchman, Pro- 
testantism and Dissent were convertible 
terms. Still further, on reading the 
aphorism of this complacent Dissenter, 
a stranger would never presume that 
the Sixth Article 
England expressly declares 
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ScriPTURE CONTAINETH ALI 
NECESSARY ro SALVATION 5 80 
THAT WHOSOEVER IS NOT READ THEREIN, 
NOR MAY BE PROVED THEREBY, 1S NOT 
rO BE REQUIRED OF ANY MAN THAT II! 
SHOULD BE BELIEVED AS AN ARTICLE O} 
FAITH.” 


The dissenting writer from whom 
we have quoted, must have presumed 
on the ignorance of most mankind, 
or on the special ignorance of Dis- 
senters, on the peculiar and truly 
Protestant aspect of the Thirty-nine 
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Articles. Such assumptions deserve 
richly to be branded, and the author of 
them to be informed that the omission 
heretofore of express and audible re- 
probation, has not been the result of 
acquiescence in his views, but of the 
obscurity of his work. 

We are much pleased with the early 
demonstration which “ the Layman” 
presents of the existence of a principle 
and precedent most conclusive on the 
propriety and legitimacy of a national 
church. The case of the patriarchs, 
four hundred years antecedent to the 
existence of all that is distinctive of 
the Mosaic economy, is most cogent. 
Abraham administered the rite of cir- 
cumcision on all his dependants ; in 
other words, he gave the outward 
signs and symbols of Christianity to 
the little realm over which he was 
prince and patriarch, and in that fact 
presented a model of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, and a_ precedent for 
Church extension. We also find that 
Melchizedec, ‘“ Priest of the Most 
Hligh God,” received from Abraham 
tithes ; in other words, that the Church, 
or clergy represented and embodied 
in the former, obtained maintenance 
and countenance from the state, per- 
sonified in the latter. The Church of 
Melchizedec, which was the earlier 
developement of the Church of Christ, 
was a state church. But if all connexion 
between church and state is essentially 
sinful, how shall this fact be explained?! 
Nor will it avail to say that Abraham 
was only the father of a family. The 
record that he gave battle to four kings, 
and is addressed (Gen. xxiii. 6) as a 
** mighty prince” by the children of 
Hleth, is decisive evidence to the con- 
trary. It will not answer to allege 
that this was Jewish, Levitical, or cere- 
monial, It was long prior to the pro- 
mulgation of all that these epithets 
imply; so that, after all, Churchmen 
are not so destitute of early Scripture 
evidence. 


** The Book of Job is universally held 
to be one of the most ancient of the 
books of Scripture. There is nothing 
Judaical nothing partaking of the Mo- 
saical dispensation about it. But Job 
says (xxxi. 26), ‘If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand; this also were an iniquity to 
be punishetl by the judge ; for I should 
have denied the God that is above.’ 
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“ Again, then, we find, and in the 
earliest patriarchal days, an established 
recognition of the true religion, and a 
penal law against idolatry. _ 

“Passing on to the Mosaical dispen- 
sation, we shall earnestly desire to ab- 
stain from drawing from it any but the 
most undeniable and legitimate con- 
clusions. No one, on the one hand, 
doubts that the Levitical ritual is now 
abolished ; the substance, Christ Jesus, 
having, by his appearing, terminated the 
use and authority of the shadows of that 
system. But it is equally clear, that 
there were included in the Mosaical law 
many things not peculiar to the Levitical 
ritual ; and these do not cease with the 
passing away of that dispensation.” 


When we listen to dissenting mi- 
nisters, even while they are sinking 
in penury by reason of the miserable 
pittance doled out to them under the 
auspices of the Voluntary system, we 
should imagine Church establishments 
not older than Constantine; though 
there is abundant evidence of patri- 
archal precedent and Old Testament 
Scripture sanction. 

Our author ably vindicates the pro- 
priety of deducing arguments from the 
Mosaic economy. The Ten Com- 
mandments, a portion of the revelation 
to Moses, are retained and recognised 
by the soberest of the dissenting bodies. 
In fact, the Gospel was revealed to 
Moses as really as to the apostles. 
The difference between the former and 
the latter lies in circumstantials, not in 
essentials. All that is moral in the re- 
lationship of man to man, or man to 
God, is as binding now as of old. 
If it was the duty of the state then 
to take cognisance of religion, where 
can it be shewn that it has ceased to 
be its duty now? 
religion by the state be sin now, it must 
have been sin then, and either morality 
or its author has changed. A national 
establishment of Christianity is there- 
fore of Divine revelation. 

Quitting the times of Moses and the 


judges, we find under the kings of 


Israel and Judah a similar principle 
recognised. Throughout these histories 
it is always taken to be a national 
concern and a public duty to provide 
for the maintenance of religion by the 
state. Solomon’s splendid temple was 
built by national contributions. 

Proceeding onwards, we find Je- 
hoshaphat taking a further step, and 
one for which no command is re- 
corded ;— 
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“ In the third year of his reign, he sent 
his princes to teach in the cities of Judah, 
and with them he sent Levites and priests. 
And they taught in Judah, and had the 
book of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of 
Judah, and taught the people.”—2 Chron. 
xvii, 7-9. 


Now, had this zeal and this employ- 
ment of regal power, been contrary to 
the will of God, we know from the 
punishment of Uzziah, that Jehoshaphat 
would have been rebuked for his im- 
proper interference; but, instead of 
such a rebuke, what follows in the 
Scripture record 7— 


“The fear of the Lord fell upon all 
the kingdoms of the lands that were round 
about Judah, so that they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat.” 


In like manner it is recorded of 
Ilezekiah :— 


* And thus did Hezekiah throughout 
all Judah, and wrought that which was 
good, and right, and truth, before the Lord 
hisGod. And in every work that he began 
in the service of the house of God, and 
in the law, and in the commandments, 
to seek his God, he did it with all his 
heart, and prospered.”—2 Chron, xxxi. 
20, 21. 

** Josiah took away all the abomina- 
tions out of all countries that pertained 
to the children of Israel, and made all 
that were present in Israel to serve, even 
to serve the Lord their God. And all 
his days they departed not from follow- 
ing the Lord, the God of their fathers.” 
—2 Chron, xxxiy. 33. 


The heathen king, Artaxerxes, also 
issues the decree,— 


“ Whatsoever is commanded by the 
God of heaven, let it be diligently done 
for the house of the God of heaven, for 
why should there be wrath against the 
realm of the king and his sons?’ And 
whoever will not do the law of thy God, 
and the law of thy king, let judgment be 
executed speedily upon him, whether 
unto death or banishment, or to confisca- 
tion of goods, or to imprisonment.” 


It is next an interesting inquiry, 
What verdict does the sacred historian 
pass upon these acts? Does he take 
up the language of dissent, and protest 
against the whole transaction as a 
violation of equity, an intrusion on the 
rights of conscience, a dipping into 
other men’s pockets for the maintenance 
of his religion? Not at all, The 
historian had not only more Christ- 
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ianity, but he had also vastly more 
good taste. He expressly applauds 
the royal deed. Tle feels the main- 
tenance and establishment of the Church 
by a church-rate and a tax upon the 
whole population, not only to be no 
injustice and no infliction on the 
sensitive consciences of the Voluntary 
agitators of that era, but to be a positive 
blessing—an act in rich accordance 
with the mind of Heaven, and in happy 
unison with the best interests of our 
race. Le proclaims it entitled to the 
gratitude of millions, and pens for 
them the words of thanksgiving :-— 
*“ Blessed be Jehovah, God of our 
fathers, who hath put such a thing as 
this into the king’s heart to beautify 
the house of the Lord, which is at 
Jerusalem.” If this writer is inspired— 
and surely orthodox Dissenters, as they 
are usually called,* will not dispute it— 
we have the imprimatur of God stamped 
upon the principle we contend for, 
and a full disproof of the impertinent 
assumption, that Scripture is a purely 
dissenting deposit and defender. 

So far is a national and state church 
from being either contrary to sacred 
writ, or disadvantageous to the welfare 
of Christianity, that the existence and 
extension of this institute, universally, 
are interwoven with the brightest glories 
of the millennial era, and predicted as 
one of the happy consequences of the 
universal diffusion of Christianity in 
the earth’s empires, and of the real 
impression of Christianity on men’s 
hearts. 

Isaiah says and sings as matter of 
sacred gratulation, “ Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing 
mothers.” ‘The sons of strangers shall 
build up thy walls, and their kings 
shall minister unto thee.” If Tsaiah 
had been a Voluntary, he would have 
predicted this establishment of the 
Church as a part of the apostasy of 
Rome ; but being, by the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, the advocate of kings 
doing their duty, as well as subjects 
doing theirs, he sees in national 
churches bright spots even in the 
millennium. 

Our author anticipates the objection 
of Dissenters, that those irrefragable 
proofs and precedents are drawn from 
the Old Testament Scriptures. To 
meet this monstrous and unjustifiable 
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objection, he quotes from one of them- 
selves, when dispassionately discussing 
a separate question, viz. Greville Ewing 
of Glasgow. This writer, in handling 
the Antipedobaptists, observes :— 


*«« My readers will be greatly mis- 
taken, if they imagine that the argument 
I am about to endeavour to illustrate 
rests on the single expression in Col. ii. 
11,12, in which it is implied that baptism 
is come in the room of circumcision. 
On the contrary, they will find that it is 
supported by the uniform and concurrent 
language of both the Old Testament 
and the New. It will also be a very 
great mistake, if any limit their views of 
the Abrahamic covenant to the promise of 
the land of Canaan to his posterity ac- 
cording to the flesh; and their views of 
the rite of circumcision to the title of 
that posterity of Abraham to an earthly 
inheritance. ‘The declarations of Antt- 
pexdobaptists on these points, do fre- 
quently appear to me to amount to a 
giving up of the question in debate.’ 

“Truly we may adopt Mr. Ewing's 
words, and say, ‘ the refusal of Dis. 
senters to submit to an appeal to the 
Old Testament, is in fact a virtual giving 
up of the question in debate ;’ since it 
involves a confession that those Scrip- 
tures bear against them; which is de- 
cisive of the whole question in our 
favour. 

** Tlowever, we need not dwell on this 
subject. Christ himself has taught us to 
‘ search the Scriptures ;’ and those Scrip. 
tures of which he spoke were the books 
of the Old Testament, the only ones then 
existing. And St. Paul tells us as dis. 
tinctly, that ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works.’ Shall 
we submit, then, to be told, when we go 
to those very Scriptures of which Paul 
spoke, ‘for instruction’ as to a certain 
class of ‘ good works,’ that they are 
‘irrelevant and inapplicable,’ and that 
‘the only document for appeal is the 
New Testament,’ or, as that portion of 
the Bible is for the future, it seems, to 
be termed ‘ the Christian Scriptures ?’” 


Our author next proceeds to look at 
the question in the light of the New 
Testament Scriptures also. One reason 
for there being so little of direct ad- 
dress to kings in the pages of the New 
Testament, in reference to their duties 


* Dr. Pye Smith may be excluded from this body, as he inclines to thrust out 


from the canon any book that displeases his reverence. 
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to the Church of Christ, is a very ob- 
vious one. No kings were, for some 
centuries, found among the followers 
of Christ. To have called on Nero 
and Domitian to establish the Gospel 
in their imperial provinces, would have 
been useless and absurd. The first 
and paramount obligation was to be- 
lieve in Christ. Till a personal homage 
was secured, it was useless to call for 
an official sanction. The more pres- 
sing exhortations were required for 
subjects. The early Christians would 
have been thankful if they could have 
enjoyed impartial treatment, or have 
escaped persecution from the rulers of 
the earth. Royal and national patron- 
age they dared not, in their day, an- 
ticipate. 


“ For this silence an argument is at- 
tempted to be drawn, in favour of the 
assumed unlawfulness of the interference 
of rulers in matters ofreligion. And the 
words of Christ, which we have already 
quoted, —‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world,’—are also put forward as entirely 
establishing this view of the question. 

“ But the least consideration suffices 
to shew that this interpretation throws a 
weight upon these few words which they 
were never intended to bear. Christ 
was arraigned before the Roman go- 
vernor on the accusation of setting him- 
self up as a rival to Cesar; and 
Pilate puts the question in a direct man. 
ner to him, ‘ Art thou the king of the 
Jews?’ The Saviour could not answer 
this question in the negative; but he 
immediately explained to the judge, to 
remove all pretext for his legal condem- 
nation, that his kingdom was not to be 
confounded with earthly sovereignties, 
or viewed as in opposition or rivalry 
with that ofthe emperor. ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world; if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants 
fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews.’ 

“Now the obvious, plain, unques- 
tionable meaning of these words, and 
their real intent when spoken, will be 
denied by noone. The Saviour intended 
to explain to the Roman governor, that 
his kingdom was not of the kind or de- 
scription contemplated by his question. 
It was a dominion, not over leagues of 
territory, but over the souls of men ; it 
had to do, not with armies and treasures, 
but with human hearts. Itwas therefore 
one which might be reared within the Ro- 
man empire, and might yet coexist with 
it, without contradiction or opposition of 
interests. It was thus that the Saviour’s 
reply was a complete and satisfactory 
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answer to the demand, ‘ Art thou a 
king ? 

“ But the attempt made by modern 
Dissenters is, to draw a fuller and a 
different meaning from this passage ; 
and to argue that, because Christ’s king- 
dom is not a temporal, but a spiritual 
one ; therefore, it is unlawful for kings 
and legislators to use the ordiuary means 
of providing preaching and instruction, 
in order to spread the knowledge of his 
grace and the enjoyment of his dominion. 
A Christian ruler, they say, ought not 
to employ or pay Christian ministers to 
preach the Gospel! Why? Because 
Christ said,‘ My kingdom 1s not of this 
world !’ Was a more strained and forced 
interpretation ever resorted to, to sup. 
port an untenable position !” 


If the meaning of the text, “* My 
kingdom is not of this world,” is, Mi- 
nisters of Christianity are not to receive 
any emoluments from the state; then, 
as Dissenters readily admit the laity 
to be a portion of this kingdom, it 
follows that neither colonels, nor cap- 
tains, nor cabinet ministers, nor mar- 
riage registrars, nor any functionaries 
who, being Christians, are as much 
subjects of this kingdom as their 
ministers—it follows that none of these 
are to receive any salaries from govern- 
ment, for “ Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world :” and thus the Voluntary 
system would die of pure inanition. Dr. 
Wardlaw, and others of that ilk, like 
pigs attempting to swim through waters 
too deep for them, cut their own throats. 
They prove too much ; and were their 
principles followed out for twelve 
months, and none of their members to 
receive any copper, silver, gold, or 
bank-notes, directly or indirectly, from 
the state, a ticket would be on every 
Voluntary chapel, “To Let;” and 
letters, as if engraved by the finger of 
famine, would be legible on every dis- 
senting minister’s brow, “ Wants a 
situation.” 

It always indicates great want of 
sufficiency, when, in a family, one 
spoonful is made to serve ten children. 
This text, which has positively nothing 
to do with the subject, has been 
paraded in pulpit and platform, till it 
palls by repetition. It has not so 
much to say against the principle ofa 
national establishment, as “ This is my 
body” has to say in favour of tran- 
substantiation. A Papist could bother 
a Dissenter in fine style. ‘ You, sir, 
complain of me deducing transubstan- 
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tiation from these words, ‘ This is my 
body ;> but may not I complain yet 
more of your finding a demolition of 
the national church from a text so 
utterly irrelevant as ‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world?’ IfI bring moun- 
tains out of molehills, you bring moun- 
tains out of moonbeams. Your con- 
juring process beats mine hollow. 
Yours is pure alchemy, a ducus a non 
lucendo plan. Lord John Russell 
should give you a patent; he ought to 
engage you as a defender of any or 
all of his new schemes.” 


‘* Prophecy, however, has once or 
twice touched this point, even in the 
New Testament. St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Revelation, says, 
* I heard a loud voice saying in heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ,’ &c. But to what 
event does the apostle refer, in these 
exulting strains? Let us consult the 
leading dissenting commentators. 

** Dr, Gill’s exposition is as follows:— 

«¢ This was a song of praise on account 
of the victory obtained by Michael and 
his angels over the dragon and _ his, 
or for the overthrow and downfal of 
Paganism in the Roman empire ; for by 
heaven is meant the empire, now become 
Christian, or the Christian church-state 
in it. ‘It denotes that safety and 
security, comfort, peace, and happiness, 
the churches enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of a Christian emperor ;—the Go- 
spel was preached, and Gospel churches 
were set up in all parts of the empire.’ 

** Matthew Henry coincides in this 
interpretation, explaining the passage 
thus :— 

“©* The dragon and his angels fought 
and prevailed not: there was a great 
struggle on both sides ; but the victory 
fell to Christ and his church, and the 
dragou and his angels were not only 
conquered, but cast out;— the pagan 
idolatry, which was worshipping devils, 
was extirpated out of the empire in the 
time of Constantine.’” 


It is thus we convict Dissenters from 
their own mouths. It seems that some 
extravagant apostasy from the avowed 
principles of their forefathers has over- 
taken and overwhelmed the great mass 
of Dissenters. Whatever objections 
the early Nonconformists felt to the 
peculiar discipline and distinctive forms 
of the Anglican Church, they felt none 
to the maintenance of her priesthood 
by the state, and saw no violation of 
Scripture or of conscience in the prin- 
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ciple or practices involved in that 
connexion. 

Our author sums up the whole of his 
preliminary investigations with great 
perspicuity and succinctness; and, in 
our judgment, makes out a case inde- 
structible and triumphant. These points 
are, we think, plainly established—that 
in the earliest times of which we have 
the Scripture history, a controlling su- 
perintendence and power, in religious 
matters, was exercised by the patriarchal 
kings over all subject to their jurisdic- 
tion and cognisance; and that they 
gave maintenance (whether in money 
or in kind, does not affect the question) 
to those who ministered in sacred 
things, and this at a period when God 
audibly spake and visibly interfered 
in human affairs — that under the in- 
stitutes of Levi, as admitted even by 
Dissenters, a state church and national 
priesthood existed, towards which 
national support was decreed ; which 
arrangement, if essentially sinful, has 
been countenanced by God, and if not 
essentially sinful then, cannot be so 
now, as chronology does not alter 
truth — that in the cases of the latter 
kings of the Jews, and of heathen 
monarchs, express decrees were put 
forth commanding the national treasures 
to minister to the maintenance of the 
house of God; and instead of any 
displeasure from heaven visiting them, 
its ministers on earth praised, and its 
inspiration from on high applauded — 
that in those glowing anthems which 
celebrate and foretell the future spread 
of the Gospel, the exercise of royal 
power in behalf of Christianity and 
the establishment of a pure Church by 
pious kings and queens, is described as 
one of the most holy and happy cha- 
racteristics of that era ; and to neutral- 
ise all this argument and testimony, 
we find no Scripture, no precedent, no 
fact, no argument— nothing, in short, 
but the clamours of the nineteenth 
century, and the turbulent outcry of 
modern Voluntaryism, on grieved con- 
sciences and other impudent and im- 
pertinent complaints. Surely if Dis- 
senters have any respect for Scripture, 
for ordinary reason, for the opinion 
and good esteem of sensible and sound 
men, they will pause. We believe they 
do begin to see their error. This, indeed, 
is manifest from the progressive trans- 
formation of dissenting meeting-houses 
into episcopal chapels, the abandon- 
ment of dissent by not a few of its 
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most spiritual and also most able sup- 
porters, and especially by the neces- 
sitated, not voluntary, cessation of the 
ministers of dissent from their wonted 
fierce and exciting agitation. We be- 
lieve several of the bishops are very 
ready to ordain those dissenting mi- 
nisters who are truly penitent, and 
promise to conduct themselves in a 
more Christian way in all time to 
come. If they do not leave dissent, it 
is more than probable that dissent will 
very speedily leave them high and 
dry wrecks, beacons, and mementos. 
In the second chapter, the able writer 
of these Essays enters on another sub- 
ject, that lies at the very foundation of 
a national ecclesiastical establishment ; 
viz. social, in contradistinction to per- 
sonal, religion. The dissenting logi- 
cians introduce in this question a hair- 
splitting distinction worthy of Thomas 
Aquinas. They make out, scarcely to 
their own satisfaction, much less to 
ours, the odd imagination, that a king 
may be Christian as @ man, but not as 
a king. The Gospel, they say, may 
be good enough for man, but cannot 
be of any use to a king. To the ab- 
stract, it must be a blessing; but to 
the concrete—and this last is the only 
form of man we ever saw—Christ- 
ianity is of no use whatever. In 
other words, they say Christianity may 
be very good for man as man, but 
it is pernicious to him if he take it with 
him into those official positions into 
which every man must necessarily 
come. According to the new meta- 
physical and mystic transcendentalism, 
the Gospel of Christ is most suitable 
to man where he least wants it. Ifa 
magistrate’s duties are more onerous 
than a private citizen’s, one would pre- 
sume that he had more, not less, need 
of guiding, sanctifying, sustaining prin- 
ciples. But this is not the theory of 
Dissent; where Christianity is most 
required, there her presence is to be 
most deprecated. Why, let us also ask, 
should a ruler restrict his estimate of 
man to time? Why proceed in all 
his actions on the supposition that man 
has no soul, and that soul no futurity ? 
Why shut his senses to the fact that 
he is charged with responsibility before 
God, and that no shutting of his eyes, 
and no subtle, metaphysical discri- 
mination, will be a satisfactory apo- 
logy for his neglect? If Christianity 
is the best source of temporal bless- 
ings, and the only source of eternal 
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good, it is at the peril of states and 
kings that they despise it. The early 
emperors, converts to Christianity, 
acted, we contend, in clear accord- 
ance with its prescriptions. The 
question is, How or what could they do 
otherwise as kings? ‘To drop a sove- 
reign into the collecting-box, or to give 
a donation to missions, is a private not 
a royal act. Constantine and Theo- 
dosius bad not learned the happy mys- 
teries of Scotch metaphysics ; they had 
not the knack of splitting hairs, and on 
these riding over the commandments of 
God and their own consciences; they 
could not get rid of conscience so 
easily. They were habituated to the 
portraits presented in Scripture of roy- 
alty receiving its best splendours while 
it poured its largest influences into the 
treasuries of the Gospel. They acted 
nobly, honestly, and well. No so- 
phistry can make out a case against 
them. 

Our author next shews that the 
fathers of Nonconformity—with all their 
faults, great and good men—held the 
very same principles for which we 
Churchmen now contend. Were the 
sires of Dissent to rise from their 
graves, and behold the three denomina- 
tions — the Anti-church-rate and Bolt- 
Court Camarillas; were they to read 
the writings and speeches of Wardlaw, 
Binney, Burnet, or the lucubrations of 
the rest of that brotherhood, in the 
Eclectic, Congregational, &c., they 
would exclaim,—* Paul we know, and 
Bradley, and Melvill, and Bickersteth, 
and M‘Neill, we know; but who are 
you? You claim family relationship 
tous! We disclaim and deny you.” 

We recommend our readers to peruse 
the extracts given by “a Layman” from 
the writings of the most celebrated 
Nonconformists, and they will find that 
the only likeness transmitted from 
them to their ambitious and restless 
progeny is that of Separation. 

Owen, Howe, Flavel, Baxter—names 
that would adorn any communion— 
were the decided advocates of royal 
responsibility, and, @ fortiori, of a na- 
tional maintenance of the Christian 
faith. 

The quecrest fact, however, in the 
recent exploits of the modern disseut- 
ing denominations, is their gross incon- 
sistency. This characteristic is well 
brought out in Ellis’s Polynesian Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 528; and in Tyer- 
man’s and Bennet’s Travels, vol. i. 
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p- 439. It appears that the directors 
of the London Missionary Society, a 
purely dissenting, if not a strictly “ in- 
dependent,” association, wrote to the 
converted king of one of the Polynesian 
isles, “‘ to banish the national idol, and 
to attend to the instruction of the mis- 
sionaries.” Our author has turned this 
fact to so profitable an account, that 
we cannot do better than quote his own 
words :— 


* And when two of their body were 
deputed to make an official visit to these 
islands, they report, ‘ We had a long in- 
terview with the king (of Hawaii), in 
which we urged upon him the propriety of 
publicly adopting Christianity as the reli 
gion of his dominions.’ And we find that 
one of the sovereigns ordered the head- 
man ofall the districts under his com- 
mand to have it proclaimed by a herald, 
‘ All people must regard the Sabbath ; 
where schools are established, all the 
people must learn.’ Nay, these same 
gentlemen cannot conclude their view of 
the state of New Holland without ob- 
serving that ‘The want of regular means 
of grace among our own countrymen and 
their families (colonists as well as con- 
victs) throughout the greatest part of the 
immense tracts of land in the course of 
clearance, and where population is ra- 
pidly increasing, must be accompanied 
by evils, daily growing more inveterate 
and difficult to remedy; even when 
greater exertions shall be made to main- 
tain and propagate Christianity among 
the progeny of those who are in courtesy 
called Christians, who constitute no 
small part of the aggregate community 
here. Scattered, however, among the 
remote villages and farms, there are 
numbers of young people who would be 
glad to hear the Gospel, had they the 
opportunity. We merely state the fact, 
laying the shame at no man’s door. It 
is, however, deeply to be lamented, that 
Protestant governments take so little care to 
convey the knowledge of the true religion 
wherever they carry their arms, their 
commerce, or their arts in colonisation.’ 

“Tt would seem, then, that Noncon- 
formists themselves, when placed in cir- 
cumstances which allow them to take a 
rational view of the question, quickly 
abandon all their refinements and dis- 
tinctions, and talk no more of monarchs 
‘ patronising religion without establishing 
Tis 


We think Chapters III. and IV., 
entitled “The Necessity ofa Public Pro- 
vision,” and “The Case of America,” 
the finest specimens of clear, moral 
statistics, it has been our lot to peruse. 
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The world is, in fact, sick of elo- 
quence, and glutted with sentimentality. 
Creditable or otherwise, this is an age 
of common sense (always excluding the 
Melbourne cabinet), and of matters of 
fact. This writer is the man to meet 
and master it on its own pet premises. 
He is never guilty of a figure of speech ; 
he would as soon perpetrate bad 
grammar as metaphors: metaphysics 
are not in hisway. The whole tribe of 
Caledonian hair-splitters he treats with 
pure nonchalance. Facts, “ those chiels 
that winna ding,” make up the raw 
material of the man’s philosophy ; and 
a clear, concise Saxon style, 1s its only 
and unvarnished wrapping. 

There is but one part of his book in 
which he almost leaves his idiosyneracy 
behind him. When he treats of the 
new colony lately hived off from Ox- 
fordshire, constituted under a separate 
swarm, buzzing and stinging wherever 
they alight, he waxes almost eloquent. 
It is no wonder. To a man of his 
strong, shrewd sense, as well as ster- 
ling piety, these fantastic dervishes, 
while performing their graceful gyra- 
tions around the assaulted church, in- 
stead of defending it, must present a 
sad spectacle. These antiquaries would 
much rather trace the stemmata of St. 
Therese than defend the church, and 
“the Layman” would much rather be- 
labour their backs than aid them. So 
would we. In this he is right. 

Dissenters feel the independent and 
effective position of the clergy as the 
great and intolerable grievance. They 
want equality. The “ Set-apart Tailor” 
wants to sit down with the Bishop of 
London; the Transatlantic Doctor of 
Chelsea, with Dr, Dealtry. They ask 
not, they say, superiority; they insist on 
equality. We refuse them what we know 
to be the first instalment. We never can 
admit that the rubbed-up and raw lads 
of Hoxton and Homerton shall be equal 
with the graduates of even our Irish 
and Scotch universities, much less with 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. No- 
thing but vulgar impudence can de- 
mand it. The whole phraseology of 
Dissent is most emphatically the 
language of a selfish system. “ Our 
interest” is a favourite phrase; ‘ our 
case,” and “ our claims,” and “ our 
consciences” are the key-notes of their 
uproar. Envy and jealousy working 
on ill-educated minds,— minds on 
which the softeuing influences of good 
society have exerted, necessarily because 
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these powers never come near them, no 
mellowing effect—are at the bottom of 
much of the disorderly conduct of the 
hierarchy of Red Cross Street. And 
the great error of churchmen, and the 
great sin of statesmen, lie in this,— 
that they have treated Archbishop Wil- 
son, Popes Burnet and Binney, and 
Cardinals Leifchild, Morrison, &c., 
&c., as if the men laboured under con- 
scientious grievances. They never felt 
any thing of the sort. They labour 
under a sense of just disparity, a feeling 
of unchristian jealousy, and a fear 
great and growing of the evaporation of 
the dissenting interest before the grow- 
ing power and expansion of the na- 
tional church. It may be, that in the 
hearts of a few of the laity better and 
purer motives have a lodgment and a 
locality ; and also in those of the more 
peaceful and excellent dissenting mi- 
nisters, such as Evans, and others of 
that retiring, and, we believe, notwith- 
standing their schismatic condition, 
useful character. But the agitators, 
the noisy declaimers, deserve to be 
rebuked ; or, with Stepliens, and 
O’Connell, and O'Connor, and others 
of that ilk, to be sent to the treadmill at 


srixton. The following facts shew 
this :— 
In the suburbs of the metro- 


polis, Dissenters have built about one 
hundred chapels, the average room of 
which is not more than 300. The de- 
mand, however, according to well- 
ascertained statistics, was, and is, 
church-room for 800,000 persons. The 
Voluntary system has provided for 
30,000, z.e. for less than a twentieth 
part; and yet, with brazen effrontery, 
its pulpits, and platforms, and maga- 
zines, and pamphlets, and reviews, echo 
with Jo triumphes on the greatness of 
Voluntaryism, and fervent protests 
against the state doing any thing to en- 
lighten 760,000 souls! xr. gr. The 
three parishes of Marylebone, Padding- 
ton, and Pancras contain a population 
of 234,294. Thirty-four years ago it 
was mere pasture-land. Now, what has 
the Voluntary principle done for up- 
wards of a quarter ofa million ofsouls? 
The answer is, there are 17 chapels, 
mixed and motley to a degree, each 
capable of containing on an average 
300. Our author's estimate at 400 is 
by far too charitable. We speak from 
personal acquaintance. In other words, 
out of 234,294, the Voluntary princi- 
ple has furnished room for upwards of 
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5000! Mr. Binney, shut your mouth, 
or open your purse. But if you will 
do neither, pray do not allow petty 
jealousies and paltry rivalry to stand as 
a barrier between the Gospel of the Son 
of God and a quarter of million of 
souls. 


“The towns of England are about 
400 in number, but the village parishes 
are 10,000. If we suppose, for a mos 
ment, the establishment swept away, 
what will the Voluntary system do for 
these 10,000 agricultural communities ? 
These parishes contain, on an average, 
one or two gentlemen, eight or ten farm- 
ers, and a few score of cottagers. In 
how many cases would these little com- 
munities be able to raise, by private sub- 
scription, their own chapel, and their 
minister’s annual stipend? Would not 
the picture of Western America soon be 
realised at home? would not our country 
soon become ‘ as the valley of the shadow 
of death?” Might it not soon be said of 
many of our counties, ‘ Darkness reigns 
over them, with scarce a ray of light to 
break through the awful gloom?’ 

“ Very little search will be required to 
prove how totally insufficient the ‘ Vo- 
luntary principle’ would prove in sup- 
plying the wants of our village popula. 
tion. In the Congregational Magazine of 
December 1830, a full account is given 
of all the chapels of that denomination 
within the circle of what is called the 
‘ North Bucks Association.” The dis- 
trict in question, including part of Ox. 
fordshire and part of Northamptonshire, 
has a population of above 100,000 souls. 
Yet there existed only, in all this large 
tract of country, fifteen ‘ congregational 
churches ;’ and the aggregate of all their 
members was only 1079! And _ this 
must be a fair sample of the greater part 
of England. Were we to abolish, there. 
fore, as the Dissenters would exhort us 
to do, all the existing establishment of 
village churches, in one generation nine- 
tenths of the people, in such districts as 
these, would differ little in religious 
knowledge from the hordes of ‘lartary, 

‘*The Dissenters are accustomed to 
speak of the aggregate of their chapels, 
including not only those of the ‘ three 
denominations,’ but also the Methodists, 
and all other sects, as exceeding 6000, 
The Independents, or Congregationalists, 
therefore, are about one-fifth of the 
whole. Suppose, then, that we multiply 
these sixteen chapels fivefold, we shall 
have in all eighty, as the total for all 
England ; that is, out of these 6681 
village parishes, having but 300 inhabit- 
ants or under, the utmost that all classes 
of Dissenters, even with the Methodists 
added to the calculation, have done, is to 
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afford the means of public worship to 
the odd eighty! Destroy the establish- 
ment, and what would be the condition 
of the remaining 6600?” 


These are not the brilliant fancies of 
a declaimer at a public meeting, but 
the sober estimate of fact. The matter 
presents itself in this very serious light. 
By seeking the subversion of the esta- 
blishment, the Dissenters virtually seek 
the deprivation of millions of the means 
and hopes of Christian education. 
They may not intend it; their con- 
sciences may dread the de-Christianis- 
ation of their native land; but the course 
they pursue, they may depend on it, 
precipitates this worst of earthly ca- 
tastrophes ; and on their impetuous 
and headlong measures, in their ab- 
sorbing devotedness to the interest of a 
sect, and disregard in comparison of 
the best interests of their country,— on 
their deafness to argument and con- 
tempt of fact, will fall the guilt. They 
are—unintentionally it may be, and 
surely must be, but most clearly—play- 
ing into the hands of the Chartists, 
Socialists, Papists, Socinians, and other 
enemies of religious freedom and civil 
immunities. 

We do not intend to follow our au- 
thor throughout his lucid review of 
American ecclesiastical statistics. In 
a former number we discussed the 
visit of Messrs. Reed and Matheson, 
and shewed the inconsistencies, the 
mistatements, the arithmetical incapa- 
cities, generated by extreme partizan- 
ship, and palmed upon the dissenting 
population as irrefragable demonstra- 
tions of the “ might and majesty” of 
the Voluntary principle. Our author 
shews, not only that the enumeration of 
ministers and churches by the deputies 
Reed and Matheson is grossly exag- 
gerated, but that “ minister” and 
* church” do not mean in the Ame- 
rican vocabulary, and according to po- 
pular usage in its widest sense, a well- 
educated, canonically-ordained man, 
and a respectable and commodious 
edifice with or without a steeple. It is 
trne, such meaning is attached to the 
words by the Voluntary tourists ; but it 
is equally true that this is a jesuitical 
trick. In the work entitled New Eng- 
land and her Institutions, by one of her 
Sons, a work of unquestionable authen- 
ticity, we read,—‘ The Baptists meet 
in the house there without any steeple ; 
and the Methodists hold their meetings 
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in the school-house: only once a month 
the Universalists take their turn.” 
These are regarded by the deputation, no 
doubt, as “ three flourishing churches.” 
We must, in fact, be very careful not 
to transfer our ideas and usages of 
speech in ecclesiastical matters to the 
existing condition of America. Calvin 
Colton, in his work entitled The Ame- 
ricans, by an American in London, 
very justly observes :— 


“ Their preachers are all itinerants ; 
and when one of them has collected a 
small group of people in some retired 
place, and exhausted his doctrine and 
his influence in a few weeks, it is then 
set down in the list of ‘ congregations ;’ 
and away he flies to make another in the 
same way ; and the one he leaves behind 
is soon dissolved, and no more is heard 
ofit. This is substantially the history of 
their one thousand congregations. 

“That this is precisely the state of 
things in America,” observes our author, 
‘is clear from the document we last quoted 
—the Massachusets (Home) Missionary 
Report for 1835. We there find such 
descriptions of ‘ churches’ as these :— 

« Russell. A very small society is here 
intermingled with two or three other 
denominations, all worshipping at differ- 
ent times in the same house. ‘The whole 
number of Congregational families is not 
more than ten or twelve, and these are 
poor. 

“ Springfield. A new evangelical so- 
ciety has been formed, a church of 
twenty-one members organised, a house 
of worship erected, &c. 

“ Waterford. A church of twelve mem- 
bers was organised here in July last. 

“‘ Windsor. In the church, organised 
twenty-four years ago, are thirty-six 
members. 

* Beverly. A secession has taken place 
from the second church connected with 
this parish, and a fourth church organ- 
ised. ‘This church consists of twenty 
members, four of them males, leaving 
but one man in the original church.” 


As to the ministers of American con- 
gregations, nearly two-thirds are se/f- 
educated and se/f-constituted, if not 
non-educated and non-constiluted, or 
itinerant preachers. Our author quotes 
nine or ten reports of religious, educa- 
tional, and other societies in America, 
from which he deduces the fact that 
the spiritual destitution of America is 
appalling; and the triumphs of the 
Voluntary system in that land sufficient 
to sicken the sturdiest Dissenters of its 
competency. America has not more 
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than 3000 educated ministers; and, in 
the phraseology of the partisans of hy- 
per-Voluntaryism, 5000 partially edu- 
cated, i.e. knowing A, B, C. 

The following comparative remarks 
are as conclusive as they are just :— 


“ The population of the United States 
in 1830 was 12,856,171. That of Eng. 
land and Wales in 1831 was 13,894,574. 
Bat, as nearly five years have now 
elapsed, there is every reason to suppose, 
considering the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the population of America 
advances, that the two countries are at 
—_ as nearly as possible equal in this 

respect. 

‘* But there is a most important differ- 
ence in the space over which these two 
populations are scattered. The states 
which were incorporated prior to 1820, 
and over which the census of that year 
extended, comprehended 600,000 square 
miles. Since then the limits of the 
Union have been so enlarged as to com- 
prehend, altogether, the prodigious area 
of 1,570,000 square miles. England and 
Wales contain not quite 60,000 square 
miles. ‘The smallest of the two bounda. 
ries, therefore—that of 1820—gives to 
the United States more than ten times 
the extent of England and Wales. ‘This 
evidently greatly augments the amount 
of ministerial labour required. An 
English parish of 800 souls, extending 
four miles in each direction, and thus in- 
cluding sixteen square miles in its area, 
will be taken to be a large one, and to 
give full occupation to a conscientious 
minister. But augment it tenfold, and 
let that same population of 800 persons 
be spread over 160 square miles, instead 
of 16, and how will one minister and one 
church then meet their necessities ? 
Three such parishes would exceed in 
compass the whole county of Bedford! 

‘* We see, then, that fourteen or fifteen 
millions of people, spread over 600,000 
square miles of territory in the United 
States, would require a far larger number 
of pastors than a like population com- 
prised within the 60,000 square miles of 
England and Wales. Let us ask, then, 
in the next place, Whether there is that 
larger supply, or whether there is even 
an equal supply in America, to that 
which we find in England? 

‘‘ There is nothing like it. England 
has, first, an educated clergy in the 
Established Church, consisting of, at 
present, 11 or 12,000 ministers. Of 
dissenting preachers, we find, in the 
Congregational Magazine, that there are of 
that denomination 1058 ; and we should 
imagine that the Baptists and other dis- 
senters have rather more than an equal 
number; and that the Methodists out- 
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number all the denominations of Dis- 
senters taken together. This will give 
us a total of about 5000; of whom we 
should apprehend that about a fifth may 
have carried their studies as far as to the 
Greek ‘Testament. In England, then, 
we have, at the lowest computation, 
12,000 educated ministers, and 4000 un- 
educated ; to which we should, perhaps, 
add about 2000 lay teachers, of various 
denominations,” 


We feel much pleasure in adding to 
the testimonies of our author the ex- 
perience of a shrewd Scotch emigrant, 
who left his country a strong Voluntary 
principle man. His conversion from 
the Principle sucked in with his mo- 
ther’s milk is not very voluntary,—it is 
forced upon him by facts :— 


“ Ohio, Feb, 28, 1838.—It is very dif- 
ficult for strangers passing through a 
country to form a correct opinion. If 
you were to believe the reports sent 
home by some people who have travelled 
through this country, you would think 
that the Americans are the most upright 
and religious people in the world ; but 
this is very far from being true. They 
are very kind to people when travelling, 
however—but it is only when they are 
travelling ; for when one settles in a 
place, and has to make bargains and deal 
with them, he will soon find to his loss 
their real character, for the very best 
of them will deceive and defraud the 
stranger in every sense of the words. 
The gods whom the inhabitants adore 
are dollars and hogs, for they seem to 
engross their whole attention. The peo- 
ple from Scotland, even some from Edin- 
burgh, are fully as ill as the natives, 
They imbibe all the bad customs, &c. of 
the country, and give up every thing 
like Scotland. Seceders are not excepted, 
We were told by several people not to 
write too soon, as they had done, and 
given a very wrong account of almost 
every thing, having formed their belief 
from what they were told when travel- 
ling, before they had, from experience, 
learned the true character of the people, 
&e. * * * You will, no doubt, have 
heard of the great revivals of religion in 
this country, and how well the Voluntary 
scheme is working. How it would do in 
Britain, if the establishment were done 
away, we cannot tell; but we can assure 
you, and you may tell the keenest of the 
Voluntaries, that it work svery ill wherever 
we have been. The people here will neither 
give a reasonable maintenance to ministers 
of the Gospel, nor pay so much respect to 
them as any decent person in Edinburgh 
would do to an ordinarily well-behaved 
porter. You will be surprised to hear us 
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saying these things, as you know that we 
were very warm advocates for that sys- 
tem ; and it was the only point in religion 
about which you and we differed ; and, 
if ever we should have the pleasure of 
conversing together again, we should 
cordially agree about that matter. What 
we have seen and heard has completely 
changed our minds on that, as well as on 
many other subjects; for it would be 
folly to shut our eyes and ears against 
what is seen and heard, and we must 
believe our senses. [We believe it would 
be a very great blessing to this country to 
have a kingly government, with nobility, 
and an established church, such as the 
Church of Scotland was in the days of her 
glory. They would tend greatly to moralise 
and Christianise the people, of which they 
stand in very great need. ‘The character 
of the people, for the most part, is very 
bad. Nevertheless, there are exceptions ; 
for we know some sober, upright people ; 
and all of them, without exception, were 
very kind to us when travelling through 
the different states. * * * Nearly 
all the ministers of the Gospel, and me- 
dical men that we have heard of, engage 
in some business altogether foreign to 
their own calling. If all the working 
people, both tradesmen and labourers, 
were to work as constant and as hard as 
is done in Scotland, they would make 
themselves very rich in a short time ; 
but the most of them do not work more 
than the fourth of their time.” 


We leave the case of America a 
legacy to our countrymen, full of prac- 
tical proofs cf the value of an ecclesi- 
astical establishment. It was thought, 
before its statistics were looked into, a 
triumphant column, @re perennius, on 
which posterity should read, inscribed 
in letters visible almost on this side 
the Atlantic, the exploits and the mira- 
cles of unfettered and uncontaminated 
Voluntaryism ; but the admissions of 
the deputation sent from the Dissenters 
of England; the compensatory D.D. 
with which each was dubbed, for com- 
fort in their voyaging home; the ana- 
lytic powers and determinations of the 
“ Layman,” in his Essays ; and twenty 
other facts ofyet more recent experience, 
have, combined and trumpet-tongued, 
told English Churchmen, that what 
seems a commemorative column in the 
rarified fancies of Dissent is, in the 
denser atmosphere of sober fact, a 
signal-post of distress,—a monument to 
tell how America mourns for want of her 
mother’s church, and how firmly her 
cisatlantic kinsmen should cleave to the 
spring-head of their national well-being. 
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We turn to the Layman’s fifth 
chapter, “ On the Utility of a Na- 
tional Church.” In reading this chap- 
ter, we discovered the chaplain who 
must have prompted Lord Melbourne 
to present to her majesty that raving 
madman, Robert Owen. That chap- 
lain, if we may infer from kindred 
sentiments, is Dr. Pye Smith or Mr, 
Binney. In Pye Smith’s tract, The 
Necessity of Religion to the well-being 
of a Nation, he says, “The Jew, the 
Mahommedan, the Pagan, the most 
unhappy Infidel in my dominions, shall 
not have it in his power to say that Ido 
him the smallest wrong.” Mr. Binney 
more openly adds: “ No cloud ought 
to stand between them and the face of 
royalty.” “ Partiality is bad in civil 
affairs: it is intolerable in those of 
religion.” If these are the views of 
Christian ministers, we cannot wonder 
at the conduct of our Whig premier. 
Mr. Binney and Dr. Pye Smith dare 
not impugn the conduct of Lord Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Ainslie, a dissenting mi- 
nister, who has lately been writing 
against the conduct of Lord Melbourne, 
in presenting Owen at court, writes 
most inconsistently, if, as we presume, 
he is a Voluntary lahat man. 
* No cloud,” says Mr. Binney, “ ought 
to stand between Robert Owen, the 
advocate of the disorganisation and 
demoralisation of society, and of the 
non-existence of the Lord of Glory, 
and the face of her majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

We do not wish to enter on the 
strictly theological arguments of our 
author. His demonstration of the non- 
apostolic character of Independency is, 
however, most complete. At Ephesus, 
Philippi, Jerusalem, Thessalonica, there 
were many ministers united in one 
diocesan coudition—so truly so, that 
many congregations were addressed as 
constituting one church, 


“ Let us also bear in mind another 
point, which is very evident throughout 
the apostolic writings. Each of these 
churches, with its plurality of elders and 
congregations — and that for a long course 
of years after the first preaching of the 
Gospel—was one both in doctrine and 
discipline. The whole tenour of all the 
epistles bears testimony to this. Unity 
of thought and of action, if it was not 
wholly undisturbed, was still thought 
essential. Paul could write to any of 
these churches, with a perfect knowledge 
both of what faith they professed, and 
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also of what discipline they maintained. 
And so, under all our declensions, and 
amidst all our individual inconsistencies 
and disagreements —so might the apostle 
now address either the Church of Eng- 
land, or that of Scotland, that of Sweden, 
or that of Geneva. In each case he would 
have a definite object before him; and 
his commendations or warnings would be 
directed to known standards and ascer- 
tained declensions. 

‘« But how would this be practicable 
under the ‘Independent’ scheme? The 
theory which constitutes each congre- 
gation, whether of ten or of five hundred 
individuals, a sovereign republic in itself, 
acknowledging no dependence on, or 
union with, any other body, seems utterly 
irreconcilable with the apostolic views 
of things. Messrs. Reed and Matheson, 
for instance, would fain represent them- 
selves as deputed to ‘ the churches of 
America,’ which in itself is a deviation 
from the apostolic unity of a church. But 
hardly had they proceeded on their mis- 
sion, before another body of Dissenters 
in this country sent forth another deputa- 
tion, to such in America as sympathised 
in their views, and not with those of 
Messrs. R. and M. The like course 
might have been taken by a dozen other 
sects. Were the apostle of the Gentiles 
to revisit this globe, and to inquire after 
the American church, he would be told 
that there was no body answering to that 
title. If he altered the term, and in. 
quired what the churches of America 
believed and held, he would find it 
equally impossible to gain an answer. 
They are not Arminian as a body, nor 
yet Calvinistic ; they are not generally 
Presbyterian, nor generally Independent ; 
many are Baptists, many Universalists, 
many Romanists ; but as to any general 
account of their creed or their discipline, 
that is what no man can render. Would 
not the apostle feel bewildered amidst 
such achaos? Would he not look back 
upon the clearly defined outlines of the 
primitive Christian churches with regret? 
We merely touch on this point, in pass- 
ing, to shew that nothing can be more 
fallacious than the idea entertained by 
some Dissenters, that we have only to 
get rid of establishments in order to re- 
turn to apostolic times. In one point, at 
least, it is clear that such would prove 
rather an increased departure from, than 
a return to, the feeling and spirit of these 
purer ages.” 
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These are useful admonitions. We 
believe the Dissenters who started the 
warfare about ten years ago, would 
thankfully hush up the whole subject. 

In the next two chapters our author 
discusses, and, we may add, despatches, 
the Voluntary principle and the Volun- 
tary system. They are both weighed 
alike in the balances of the sanctuary, 
and in those of experience and fact, 
and found wanting. We would enter 
on these ghosts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and share the delight of our author 
in his anatomy and interment of the 
two defuncts; but in our review of 
“ Chalmers* and the Church Esta- 
blishment Question,” we restricted 
ourselves to these two, and said all 
that their merits and their impudence 
require. 

We cannot, however, resist giving 
one or two extracts, painfully illustrative 
of the workings of the Voluntary sys- 
tem. The following is from a provincial 
newspaper :— 


‘* We demand fearlessly, What meet- 
ing-house has not been desecrated by 
scenes of violence, clamour, and conten- 
tions? Rodborough? Are the placards 
of the faction yet torn down from our 
walls? Are the bitter words, the fierce 
speeches, the unholy sayings—not whis- 
pered, but shouted, on a Sabbath, within 
that edifice—sunk in oblivion? Well, 
then, Painswick? What, Painswick! 
Are the doors mended, the pews re- 
paired, the marks of damage obliterated, 
since that anti-christian battle, where the 
merits of rival preachers were decided 
by blows, not by qualifications? Look 
at Ebley. What, at Ebley! How many 
weeks have elapsed since Ebley was the 
very forum of party passion? Where are 
the individuals who then packed the seats, 
and by retaining them decided the ques- 
tion of ministerial capacity? Shall we 
be told to turn our eyes to Wotton? To 
Wotton, where Rowland Hill was hissed 
when he took part with his nominee ! 
To Uley, where the obnoxious minister 
was stormed while he officiated —the 
doors burst open, and himself forced to 
make a hasty retreat? To Eastcomb, 
where dissension has become a proverb, 
and the term ‘ liar’ a by-word? But we 
forbear adding to the list.”—Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle, March 1834. 


* What is the Scottish Church about now? They have, in their ecclesiastical 
capacity last spring, gone beyond their just province, and done much to alienate the 


higher classes, and ultimately to sever church and state. 
spiritualia in popular election than in patronage. 


Dr. Chalmers to pause. 
VOL, XX. NO. CXVIII. 


We cannot see any more 
We advise the dominant party and 
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“Jn another part of the kingdom, we 
meet with the following :— 

“«* On the last day of the late assizes at 
Lewes, an indictment was tried, the King 
v. Jenner and others, arising out of a 
riot in a dissenting meeting-house at 
Alfreston, Sussex. It appeared that a 
chapel had been built by subscription, 
thirty years since, at Alfreston, the affairs 
of which are managed at church meetings. 
Mr. Betts had been shepherd of this flock 
for nineteen years, when the deacon con- 
trived to raise a cabal against him ; and 
he was at last deprived of his office at 
one of the church meetings. Ilis suc- 
cessor was an old simple man, who had 
been a day-labourer, and afterwards re. 
ceiver of toll at a turnpike-gate. To this 
successor Mr. Betts did not choose to 
resign the pulpit; and accordingly, on 
the Sabbath on which Mr. Sandys was to 
do duty, Mr. Betts provided himself with 
a peace-officer, by whose staff of office he 
hoped to retain possession of the cure of 
souls. The other party, however, pro- 
cured a number of sturdy countrymen, 
in smock-frocks ; and the battle for the 
pulpit raged with great violence for some 
time,’ &c. &c. 

“Nay, even within the last few 
weeks, the London newspapers pre- 
sented us with the following case, as 
brought before one of the metropolitan 
police-offices :— 

««« Marylebone Police-office.— Y esterday, 
the Rey. J.C., minister of the Tottenham 
Court Chapel, attended at this office by 
virtue of a summons, to answer the com- 
plaint of Mr. G., a reader at the same 
place of worship, for having on Sunday 
morning, the 10th instant, caused an in- 
terruption to him (Mr. G.) while about 
to administer the holy sacrament to a 
portion of the congregation, by forcibly 
taking from him the plate containing the 
bread, and also with having otherwise 
misconducted himself, to the annoyance 
of those assembled.’” 


After these and other proofs of the 
working of the Voluntary system, “ the 
Layman” discusses, with great perspi- 
cuity and force, the lawfulness of forms 
of prayer. We cannot do better than 
extract three very striking testimonies to 
the excellence and beauty of the Angli- 
can Liturgy, and to the practical charac- 
teristics of the devotional exercises of 
the Dissenters. The author discusses 
the practice, and not so much the prin- 
ciple, of extemporaneous prayers ; and 
makes a judicious distinction between 
those prayers that are offered up by a 
Ilenry or a Payson, and the ordinary 
devotions of most dissenting ministers. 


“ Mr, James himself complains, that 
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‘the brethren who lead our devotions 
(in dissenting churches) are so outrage- 
ously long and dull.’ ‘ We are often 
prayed into a good frame, and then 
prayed out of it again.’ ‘ Many minis- 
ters spend so much of their time at 
public meetings, and in gossiping from 
house to house, that their sermons are 
poverty itself, or the mere repetition of 
the same sentiments in the same words.’ 
Their prayers, obviously, must be of the 
same description. 

** Another dissenting writer says: 
‘ The mode of conducting the devotional 
part of our worship is not always so so- 
lemn or methodical as may be desired. 
Sometimes it partakes of an odious fami. 
liarity ; at others, too much of grimace. 
What is called preaching in prayer 
should always be avoided ; and to hear 
the Deity addressed, as is sometimes the 
case, in scraps of poetry, is quite insuf- 
ferable.’ 

“ But let us hear, on the other hand, 
the opinion entertained by Dissenters 
themselves of our liturgy. Robert Hall 
declared, that ‘ the evangelical purity of 
its sentiments, the chastened fervour of 
its devotion, and the majestic simplicity 
of its language, have combined to place 
it in the very first rank of uninspired 
compositions.’ And the leading dissent. 
ing periodical acknowledges that the 
church ‘ puts into the lips of the people 
a language of devotion unrivalled in ma- 


jesty, beauty, propriety, and compre- 


” 


hension.’ 


We have heard of a metropolitan 
dissenting minister, from whose open- 
ing prayers his congregation gather on 
Sunday morning a correct account of 
all the accidents and incidents of tle 
week among their fellow-worshippers, 
To a devotional mind, such weekly 
newspaper intelligence must be neces- 
sarily painful. 

Our author’s observations on the 
forms of worship in the church are 
very admirable. Tie fact is, many 
Dissenters use in their chapels the 
whole liturgy of the church ; such as 
Surrey Chapel, Orange Street Chapel, 
the Adelphi Chapel, &c. &c. 

Many of the Independent ministers 
wear gowns, to which they have no 
right; bear and greedily appropriate 
transatlantic degrees, which are not 
legal,— English, Scotch, and Irish uni- 
versities being alone competent to con- 
fer legal degrees. In not a few of their 
chapels, they have lately had organs 
built; and, notwithstanding their as- 
saults on what they call the worldliness 
of the church, they issue, in Mr, Angel 
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James’s native town, such advertise- 
ments as the following :— 


“ On Sunday next, July 8, a new organ 
will be opened at the Independent Chapel 
in Weduesbury ; when three sermons will 
be preached by the Rev. James Hardy, 
and collections made towards defraying 
the expenses of its erection. During the 
services, a grand selection of sacred music, 
comprising some distinguished pieces 
from the sublime and beautiful composi. 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and others, never before per- 
formed in this part of the country, will 
be introduced. Mr. Rudge will preside 
at the organ; leader of the band, Mr. 
Testor ; conductor, Mr. Moreton.” 


This announcement is nearly an exact 
copy ofa play-bill of one of our London 
oratorios, with this single alteration, 
that “ On Saturday next, at Covent 
Garden Theatre,” is cut off, and * On 
Sunday next, at the Independent Cha- 
pel,” is substituted in its room. 

We do trust a dissenting hearer, or 
hearers, of every chapel in England, 
will present their respective ministers 
with one copy, in boards, of Essays on 
the Church. The book will be food 
and physic for twelve months. 


Net annual revenues of the Episcopal and Archiepiscopal Sees. 


Net annual revenues of the ( 
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Jathedral and Collegiate Churches. . 
Net annual separate revenues of Dignitaries in such Churches.. 
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On the endowments and possessions 
of the church, the observations of our 
author are as clear as conclusive, 
Whether the statements of her adver- 
saries have been made in ignorance or 
from design, we know not; but that 
they are grossly exaggerated is un- 
questionable fuct. It is therefore with 
no ordinary satisfaction that we submit 
the following sober and sensible arith- 
metic, possessed of the minutie with- 
out the blunders of that of the member 
for Kilkenny. Placed beside it, the 
SEVEN MILLIONS of one hyperbolist, 
and the NINE MILLIONS of another, 
and the TWENTY-ONE MILLIONS of 
annual saving to the revenue, to ac- 
crue from the spoliation of the esta- 
blishment, vanish into thin air, and 
leave the magnifying optics of the 
utterer staring im vacuo. 


“ Totally at variance, however, with 
all these fictions, is the official Report 
lately made by the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts of the case. That Report gives 
the result of actual investigation, as to 
the revenues of the Church of England 
and Wales, for three years ; to wit, 1829, 
1830, and 1831. The outlines of the 
statement are as follow :— 


- £160,114 
207,975 
635,995 


Net annual income of the 10,701 Benefices in England and Wales 3,058,248 


“ Tt ought not be overlooked, however, 
that the last item, the 3,058,2481., which 
forms the net income of the 10,701 bene- 
fices, is not composed of the tithes 
merely, but of all the receipts and emo- 
luments, voluntary or legal, which form 
the whole income of the parochial clergy. 
How important it is to make this distine- 
tion may be seen from one or two facts, 
a variety of which might, if necessary, 
be adduced. One rectory in London, 
the tithes of which are nominally 350/., 
but never actually produce more than 
S00L, is returned as possessing an in- 
come of 4901. 

“The very next parish pays only 2501. 
tithes, but its income is reported to be 
5621, 

‘ The difference arises from Easter- 
offerings, surplice-fees, and various small 
endowments, leit by pious persons in 
former times, 

“ Let a moderate allowance be made 
for these things, and it will be doubtful 
if the amount ‘of tithes actually collected 


exceeds two millions per annum, Such 


£: 3,490,332 


are the revenues of that establishment 
which is sometimes described as ‘ gorged 
and overburdened with wealth !’” 


We wish we could circulate the fol- 
lowing additioual statistics in every 
cottage and hamlet of the country. 
‘They would do more good than nine- 
tenths of the florid rhetoric of all the 
orators of England —presenting, as they 
do, the elements of sound and sober 
estimate, and furnishing a plain and 
straightforward refutation to the trash 
circulated by interested or overheated 
partisans :— 


** The church establishment possesses 
and employs (it is erroneous to say it 
costs) an annual revenue of three millions 
and a half. And this, let it be remem. 
bered, for no decaying establishment, 
but for an institution which never before 
was so energetic, so efficient, or so use- 
ful, as at the present moment. Now let 
us ask, What is expended among us, on 


other and equally national objects?) Our 
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army is at present on a peace establish. 
ment. It is, therefore, little more than 
a skeleton, except so far as may be re- 
quired for our colonies. And yet for this 
outline of an army we pay more than 
seven millions per annum ; while upon our 
navy we expend nearly six millions, and 
on the ordnance a million and a half. A 
total of more than fourteen millions per 
annum is thus devoted to the defence of 
the country, and that at a moment when 
we have not a single declared enemy in 
the four quarters of the globe! 

“‘In conducting the civil service of 
the state, a similar liberal expenditure 
will be found to be incurred. A return 
was ordered, and laid before parliament 
in 1828, of the pay or salaries of all per- 
sons employed in public offices and de- 
partments ; which return shewed a total 
of no less than 2,788,9871. paid in sa. 
laries to persons employed in the service 
of the government. And even in one 
single branch of the public service, 
which is not included in the above sum, 
to wit, the offices connected with the 
care of the poor, and the litigation arising 
out of that care, about a million and a half 
is annually expended. These circum- 
stances will shew the scale on which 
public business and public remuneration 
in this country is carried on, and will aid 
us in forming a just idea of the propriety 
of an endowment of 3,058,2481. set apart 
for the religious instruction of 10,701 
parishes.” 


We have not left ourselves space to 
follow this able and effective writer 
further. His lucid defence of episco- 
pacy — his just and faithful analysis of 
the papal corruptions cherished by a 
party, and inflicted on all within the 
range of their influence and authority 
—his sound and sensible remonstrances 
with Dissenters, as men and professing 
Christians—and, above all, the tem- 
perate but triumphant tone of argu- 
ment with which he clenches every 
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statement, give this book a value that 
renders due to its writer the most fervent 
gratitude of every Churchman. Itisa 
remarkable fact that, apart from any 
other claims and grounds of preference, 
episcopacy appears to be that form of 
ecclesiastical polity most fitted to sur- 
vive the troublous times into which 
church and state are at this moment 
rushing, and by its very structure to 
present a breakwater to the torrent 
of tempestuous revolution, in which, 
and along which, the sects must neces- 
sarily be swept. 

It is now at least the duty of every 
writer to expend his ablest energies 
in the defence of these institutions, 
fragments of which are continually 
falling, and against which the enmity 
of Satan and the reckless and super- 
ficial assaults of Utopian theorists are 
unsparingly hurled. We hope, also, 
that Churchmen will take up solid, 
unchanging, and scriptural ground. 
We must not defend truth with the 
weapons of error. Our armoury is 
God’s own Word : it alone can furnish 
the most successful defence and offence. 
Nor would we willingly shake one atom 
of attachment to ecclesiastical office 
and authority. We would nourish and 
strengthen it. We see in its mainte- 
nance the elements of endurance. But 
let our attachment gather its nutriment 
and its growth, not from the traditions 
of men or the assumptions of Rome, 
but from sacred writ, apostolic prece- 
dent, sober reason, and substantial 
fact. We commend Essays on the 
Church to every reader, as a manual 
of enlightened writing—as far from 
the looseness of dissenterism as it is 
from the superstitions of popery—a 
just, powerful, and affectionate defence 
of the Anglican branch of the Catholic 
Church. 


Gn. ie din i 
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THE FRENCH PLUTARCH. 
No. I. 


I, CARTOUCHE, 


II, POINSINET. 


CARTOUCHE’S HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


MapaME has given a very 
lively account of the exploits of Mon- 
sieur Louis Dominic Cartouche; and 
in many other contemporary records 
his name is mentioned with applause, 
And as Newgate and the highways are 
so much the fashion with us in Eng- 
land, we may be allowed to look abroad 
for histories of a similar tendency, and 
to find that virtue is cosmopolite, and 
may exist among wooden-shoed Papists 
as well as honest Church-of-England 
men. 

Louis Dominic was born in a quarter 
of Paris called the Courtelle, says the 
historian, whose work lies before me ; 
—born in the Courtelle, and in the year 
1693. Another biographer asserts that 
he was born two years later, and in 
the Marais ;—of respectable parents, of 
course. Think of the talent that our 
two countries produced about this time : 
Marlborough, Villars, Maudrin, Tur- 
pin, Boileau, Dryden, Swift, Addison, 
Moliére, Racine, Jack Sheppard, and 
Louis Cartouche,—all famous within 
the same twenty years, and fighting, 
writing, robbing, @ U'envi / 

Well, Marlborough was no chicken 
when he began to shew his genius ; 
Swift was but a dull, idle college lad : 
but if we read the histories of some 
other great men mentioned in the above 
list—I mean the thieves, especially — 
we shall find that they all commenced 
very early: they shewed a passion for 
their art, as little Raphael did, or little 
Mozart ; and the history of Cartouche’s 
knaveries begin almost with his breeches. 

Dominic’s parents sent him to school 
at the college of Clermont (now Louis 
le Grand); and although it has never 
been discovered that the Jesuits, who 
directed that seminary, advanced him 
much in classical or theological know- 
ledge, Cartouche, in revenge, shewed, 
by repeated instances, his own natural 
bent and genius, which no difficulties 
Were strong enough to overcome. His 
first great action on record, although 
not successful in the end, and tinctured 
with the innocence of youth, is yet 
highly creditable to him. He madea 
general swoop of a hundred and twenty 





nightcaps belonging to his companions, 
and disposed of them to his satisfaction ; 
but as it was discovered that of all the 
youths in the college of Clermont, he 
only was the possessor of.a cap to 
sleep in, suspicion (which, alas! was 
confirmed) immediately fell upon him : 
and by this little piece of youthful 
naiveté, a scheme, prettily conceived 
and smartly performed, was rendered 
naught. 

Cartouche had a wonderful love for 
good eating, and put all the apple- 
women and cooks who came to supply 
the students under contribution. Not 
always, however, desirous of robbing 
these, he used to deal with them occa- 
sionally on honest principles of barter ; 
that is, whenever he could get hold of 
his schoolfellows’ knives, books, rulers, 
or playthings, which he used fairly to 
exchange for tarts and gingerbread. 

It seemed as if the presiding genius 
of evil was determined to patronise this 
young man ; for before he had been long 
at college, and soon after he had with 
the greatest difficulty escaped from the 
nightcap scrape, an opportunity oc- 
curred by which he was enabled to 
gratify both his propensities at once, 
and not only to steal, but to steal sweet- 
meats. It happened that the principal 
of the college received some pots of 
Narbonne honey, which came under 
the eyes of Cartouche, and in which 
that young gentleman, as soon as ever 
he saw them, determined to put his 
fingers. The president of the college 
put aside his honey-pots in an apart- 
ment within his own; to which, ex- 
cept by the one door which led into 
the room which his reverence usually 
occupied, there was no outlet. There 
was no chimney in the room; and 
the windows looked into the court, 
where there was a porter at night, and 
where crowds passed by day. What 
was Cartouche to do? have the honey 
he must. 

Over this chamber which contained 
what his soul longed after, and over 
the president’s rooms, there ran a 
set of unoccupied garrets, into which 
the dexterous Cartouche penetrated, 
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These were divided from the rooms 
below, according to the fashion of 
those days, by a set of large beams, 
which reached across the whole build- 
ing, and across which rude planks were 
laid, which formed the ceiling of the 
lower story and the floor of the upper. 
Some of these planks did young Car- 
touche remove; and having descended 
by means of a rope, tied a couple of 
others to the neck of the honey-pots, 
climbed back again, and drew up his 
prey in safety. He then cunningly 
fixed the planks again in their old 
places, and retired to gorge himself 
upon his booty. And, now, see the 
punishment of avarice! Every body 
knows that the brethren of the order of 
Jesus are bound by a vow to have no 
more than a certain small sum of money 
in their possession. The principal of 
the college of Clermont had amassed a 
larger sum in defiance of this rule; 
and where do you thivk the old gentle- 
man had hidden it? In the honey-pots ! 
As Cartouche dug his spoon into one 
of them, he brought, besides a quantity 
of golden honey, a couple of golden 
louis, which, with ninety-eight more of 
their fellows, were comfortably hidden 
in the pots. Little Dominic, who be- 
fore had cut rather a poor figure among 
his fellow-students, now appeared in as 
fine clothes as any of them could boast 
of; and when asked by his parents, on 
going home, how he came by them, 
said that a young nobleman of his 
school-fellows had taken a violent fancy 
to him, and made him a present of a 
couple of his suits. Cartouche the elder, 
good man, went to thank the young 
nobleman ; but no such could be fouud, 
and young Cartouche disdained to give 
any explanation of his manner of gain- 
ing the money. 

Here, again, we have to regret and 
vemark the inadvertence of youth. 
Cartouche lost a hundred louis— for 
what? For a pot of honey not worth 
a couple of shillings. Had he fished 
out the pieces, and replaced the pots 
and the honey, he might have been safe, 
and a respectable citizen all his life 
after. The principal would not have 
dared to confess the loss of his money, 
and did not openly; but he vowed 
vengeance against the stealer of his 
sweetmeat, and a rigid search was made. 
Cartouche, as usual, was fixed upon; 
and in the tick of his bed, lo! there 
were found a couple of empty honey- 
pots! From this scrape there is no 
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knowing how he would have escaped, 
had not the president himself been a 
little anxious to hush the matter up ; 
and, accordingly, young Cartouche was 
made to disgorge the residue of his ill- 
gotten gold pieces, old Cartouche made 
up the deficiency, and his son was 
allowed to remain unpunished — until 
the next time. 

This you may fancy was not very 
long in coming; and though history 
has not made us acquainted with the 
exact crime which Louis Dominic next 
committed, it must have been a serious 
one; for Cartouche, who had borne 
philosophically all the whippings and 
punishments which were administered 
to him at college, did not dare to face 
that one which his indignant father had 
in pickle for him. As he was coming 
home from school, on the first day after 
his crime, when he received permission 
to go abroad, one of his brothers, who 
was on the look-out for him, met him 
on a short distance from home, and told 
him what was in preparation ; which so 
frightened this young thief, that he de- 
clined returning home altogether, and 
set out upon the wide world to shift for 
himself as he could. 

Undoubted as his genius was, he had 
not arrived at the full exercise of it, 
and his gains were by no means equal 
to his appetite. In whatever professions 
he tried — whether he joined the gipsies, 
which he did—whether he picked 
pockets on the Pont Neuf, which occu- 
pation history attributes to him — poor 
Cartouche was always hungry. Hungry 
and ragged, he wandered from one 
place and profession to another, and 
regretted the honey-pots at Clermont, 
and the comfortable soup and bouilli 
at home. 

Cartouche had an uncle, a kind man, 
who was a merchant, and had dealings 
at Rouen. One day, walking on the 
quays of that city, this gentleman saw 
a very miserable, cirty, starving lad, 
who had just made a pounce upon 
some bones and turnip-peelings that 
had been flung out on the quay, and 
was eating them as greedily as if they 
had been turkeys and truffles. The 
worthy man examined the lad a little 
closer. O heavens! it was their run- 
away prodigal — it was little Louis Do- 
minic! The merchant was touched by 
his case ; and forgetting the nighteaps, 
the honey-pots, and the rags and dirt 
of little Louis, took him to his arms, 
and kissed and hugged him with the 
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tenderest affection. Louis kissed and 
hugged too, and blubbered a great deal 
—he was very repentant, as a man 
often is when he is hungry; and he 
went home with his uncle, and his 
peace was made; and his mother got 
him new clothes, and filled his belly, 
and for a while Louis was as good a 
son as might be. 

But why attempt to balk the progress 
of genius? Louis’s was not to be kept 
down. He was sixteen years of age by 
this time —a smart, lively young fellow, 
and, what is more, desperately ena- 
moured of a lovely washerwoman. To 
be successful in your love, as Louis 
knew, you must have something more 
than mere flames and sentiment ;—a 
washer, or any other woman, cannot 
live upon sighs only, but must have 
new gowns and caps, and a necklace 
every now and then, and a few hand- 
kerchiefs and silk stockings, and a treat 
into the country or to the play. Now, 
how are all these to be had without 
money? Cartouche saw at once that 
it was impossible; and as his father 
would give him none, he was obliged 
to look for it elsewhere. He took to 
his old courses, and lifted a purse here, 
and a watch there; and found, more- 
over, an accommodating gentleman, 
who took the wares off his hands. 

This gentleman introduced him into 
a very select and agreeable society, in 
which Cartouche’s merit began speedily 
to be recognised, and in which he learned 
how pleasant it is in life to have friends 
to assist one, and how much may be 
done by a proper division of labour. 
M. Cartouche, in fact, formed part of 
a regular company or gang of gentle- 
men, who were associated together for 
the purpose of making war on the 
public and the law. 

Cartouche had a lovely young sister, 
who was to be married to a rich young 
gentleman from the provinces. As is 
the fashion in France, the parents had 
arranged the match among themselves ; 
and the young people had never met 
until just before the time appointed for 
the marriage, when the bridegroom came 
up to Paris with his title-deeds, and 
settlements, and money. Now, there 
can hardly be found in history a finer 
instance of devotion than Cartouche 
now exhibited. He went to his cap- 
tain, explained the matter to him, and 
actually, for the good of his country, 
asit were (the thieves might be called 
hi country), sacrificed his sister's hus- 
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band’s property. Informations were 
taken, the house of the bridegroom was 
reconnoitred, and one night Cartouche, 
in company with some chosen friends, 
made his first visit to the house of his 
brother-in-law. Ali the people were 
gone to bed ; and, doubtless for fear of 
disturbing the porter, Cartouche and 
his companions spared him the trouble 
of opening the door, by ascending 
quietly at the window. They arrived 
at the room where the bridegroom kept 
his great chest, and set industriously 
to work, filing and picking the locks 
which defended the treasure. 

The bridegroom slept in the next 
room ; but however tenderly Cartouche 
and his workmen handled their tools, 
from fear of disturbing his slumbers, 
their benevolent design was disap- 
pointed, for awaken him they did; 
aud quietly slipping out of bed, he 
came to a place where he had a com- 
plete view of all that was going on. 
He did not cry out, or frighten himself 
sillily, but, on the contrary, contented 
himself with watching the countenances 
of the robbers, so that he might recog- 
nise them on another occasion; and, 
though an avaricious man, he did not feel 
the slightest anxiety about his money- 
chest, for the fact is he had removed all 
the cash and papers the day before. 

As soon, however, as they had broken 
all the locks, and found the nothing 
which lay at the bottom of the chest, he 
shouted with such a loud voice, ** Here, 
Thomas !—John !—officer !—keep the 
gate, fire at the rascals!” that they, 
incontinently taking fright, skipped 
nimbly out of window, and left the 
house free. 

Cartouche after this did not care to 
meet his brother-in-law, but eschewed 
all such occasions in which the latter 
was to be present at his father’s house. 
The evening before the marriage came, 
and then his father insisted upon his 
appearance among the other relatives 
of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families, 
who were all to assemble and make 
merry. Cartouche was obliged to 
yield, and brought with him one or 
two of his companions, who had been, 
by the way, present in the affair of the 
empty money-boxes. Cartouche never 
fancied that there was any danger in 
meeting his brother-in-law, for he had 
no idea that he had been seen in the 
night of the attack ; but, with a natural 
modesty which did him really credit, 
he kept out of the young bridegroom’s 
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sight as much as he could, and shewed 
no desire to be presented tohim. At 
supper, however, as he was sneaking 
modestly down to a side-table, his fa- 
ther shouted after him, “ Ho, Dominic, 
come hither, and sit opposite your 
brother-in-law :”” which Dominic did, 
his friends following. The bridegroom 
pledged him very gracefully in a 
bumper; and was in the act of mak- 
ing him a pretty speech, on the honour 
of an alliance with such a family, and 
on the pleasures of brother-in-lawship 
in general, when, looking in his face, 
ye gods! he saw the very man who had 
been filing at his money-chest a few 
nights ago! By his side, too, sat a 
couple more of the gang. The poor 
fellow turned deadly pale and sick, 
and, setting his glass down, ran quickly 
out of the room, for he thought he was 
in company of a whole gang of robbers. 
And when he got home, he wrote a 
letter to the elder Cartouche, humbly 
declining any connexion.with his family. 

Cartouche the elder, of course, 
angrily asked the reason of such an 
abrupt dissolution of the engagement ; 
and then, much to his horror, heard of 
his eldest son’s doings. ‘ You would 


not have me marry into such a family ?” 


said the ex-bridegroom. And old Car- 
touche, an honest old citizen, confessed, 
with a heavy heart, that he would not. 
What was he to do with the lad? He 
did not like to ask for a lettre-de-cachet, 
and shut him up in the Bastile. He 
determined to give him a year’s disci- 
pline at the monastery of St. Lazare. 

But how to catch the young gentle- 
man? Old Cartouche knew that, were 
he to tell his son of the scheme, the 
latter would never obey, and, therefore, 
he determined to be very cunning. He 
told Dominic that he was about to 
make a heavy bargain with the fathers, 
and should require a witness ; so they 
stepped into a carriage together, and 
drove unsuspectingly to the Rue St. 
Denis. But when they arrived near 
the convent, Cartouche saw several 
ominous figures gathering round the 
coach, and felt that his doom was sealed. 
However, he made as if he knew nothing 
of the conspiracy ; and the carriage drew 
up, and his father descended, and, bid- 
ding him wait fora minute in the coach, 
promised to return to him. Cartouche 
looked out: on the other side of the 
way half a dozen men were posted, 
ey with the intention of arresting 
im, 
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Cartouche now performed a great 
and celebrated stroke of genius, which, 
if he had not been professionally em- 

loyed in the morning, he never could 
ee executed. He had in his pocket 
a piece of linen, which he had laid 
hold of at the door of some shop, and 
from which he quickly tore three suit- 
able stripes. One he tied round his 
head, after the fashion of a nightcap ; 
a second, round his waist, like an 
apron ; and with the third he covered 
his hat, a round one, with a large brim. 
His coat and his periwig he left behind 
him in the carriage ; and when he 
stepped out from it (which he did 
without asking the coachman to let 
down the steps), he bore exactly the 
appearance of a cook’s boy carrying a 
dish ; and with this he slipped through 
the crempts quite unsuspected, and 
bade adieu to the Lazarists and his 
honest father, who came out speedily 
to seek him, and was not a little 
annoyed to find only his hat and wig. 

With that hat and wig, Cartouche 
left home, father, friends, conscience, 
remorse, society, behind him. He dis- 
covered (like a great number of other 
philosophers and poets, when they have 
committed rascally actions) that the 
world was all going wrong, and he 
quarrelled with it outright. One of 
the first stories told of the illustrious 
Cartouche, when he became profes- 
sionally and openly a robber, redounds 
highly to his credit, and shews that he 
knew how to take advantage of the 
occasion, and how much he had im- 
proved in the course of a very few 
years’ experience. His courage and 
ingenuity were vastly admired by his 
friends; so much so, that one day the 
captain of the band thought fit to com- 
pliment him, and vowed that when he 
(the captain) died, Cartouche should 
infallibly be called to the command-in- 
chief. This conversation, so flattering 
to Cartouche, was carried on between 
the two gentlemen, as they were walk- 
ing one night on the quays by the side 
of the Seine. Cariouche, when the 
captain made the last remark, blush- 
ingly protested against it, and pleaded 
his extreme youth as a reason why his 
comrades could never put entire trust 
in them. ‘“ Psha, man!” said the 
captain, “ thy youth is in thy favour ; 
thou wilt live only the longer to lead 
thy troops to victory. As for strength, 
bravery, and cunning, wert thou as old 
as Methuselah, thou couldst not be 
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better provided than thou art now at 
eighteen.” What was the reply of 
Monsieur Cartouche? He answered, 
not by words, but by actions. Drawing 
his knife from his girdle, he instantly 
dug it into the captain’s left side, as 
near his heart as possible; and then 
seizing that imprudent commander, 
precipitated him violently into the 
waters of the Seine, to keep company 
with the gudgeons and _ river-gods. 
When he returned to the band, and 
recounted how the captain had basely 
attempted to assassinate him, and how 
he, on the contrary, had, by exertion of 
superior skill, overcome the captain, 
not one of the society believed a word 
of his history, but they elected him 
captain forthwith. 

I think his excellency, Don Rafael 
Maroto, the pacificator of Spain, is an 
amiable character, for whom history 
has not been written in vain. Being 
arrived at this exalted position, there 
is no end of the feats which Cartouche 
performed ; and his band reached to 
such a pitch of glory, that if there had 
been a hundred thousand instead of a 
hundred of them, who knows but that 
a new and popular dynasty might not 
have been founded, and ‘ Louis Do- 
minic, premier Empereur des Frangais,” 
might have performed innumerable glo- 
rious actions, and fixed himself in the 
hearts of his people, just as other mon- 
archs have done a hundred years after 
Cartouche’s death ? 

A story similar to the above, and 
equally moral, is that of Cartouche, 
who, in company with two other gen- 
tlemen, robbed the coche, or packet- 
boat, from Melun, where they took a 
good quantity of booty,— making the 
passengers lie down on the decks, and 
rifling them at leisure. ‘* This money 
will be but very little among three,” 
whispered Cartouche to his neighbour, 
as the three conquerors were making 
merry over their gains: “ if you were 
but to pull the trigger of your pistol in 
the neighbourhood of your comrade’s 
ear, perhaps it might go off, and then 
there would be but two of us to share.” 
Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, 
the pistol did go off, and No. 3 pe- 
rished. ** Give him another ball,” said 
Cartouche ; and another was fired into 
him. But no sooner had Cartouche’s 
comrade discharged both his pistols, 
than Cartouche himself, seized with a 
furious indignation, drew his: “ Learn, 
monster,” cried he, “ not to be so 
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greedy of gold, and perish the victim 
of thy disloyalty and avarice!” So 
Cartouche slew the second robber ; 
and there is no man in Europe who can 
say that the latter did not merit well 
his punishment. 

I could fill volumes, and not mere 
sheets of paper, with tales of the tri- 
umphs of Cartouche and his band ; 
how he robbed the Countess of O——, 
going to Dijon in her coach, and how 
the countess fell in love with him, and 
was faithful to him ever after—how, 
when the lieutenant of police offered a 
reward of a hundred pistoles to any 
man who would bring Cartouche before 
him, a noble marquess, in a coach and 
six, drove up to the hotel of the police ; 
and the noble marquess, desiring to see 
Monsieur de la Reynie on matters of 
the highest moment, alone, the latter 
introduced him into his private cabinet— 
and how, when there, the marquess drew 
from his pocket a long, curiously shaped 
dagger. ‘ Look at this, Monsieur de 
la Reynie,” said he; “ this dagger is 
poisoned !” 

“Ts it possible?” said M. de la 
Reynie. 

“ A prick of it would do for any 
man,” said the marquess. 

“ You don’t say so!” said M. de la 
Reynie. 

* T do though ; and, what is more,” 
says the marquess, in a terrible voice, 
“if you do not instantly lay yourself 
flat on the ground, with your face to- 
wards it, and your hands crossed over 
your back, or if you make the slightest 
noise or cry, I will stick this poisoned 
dagger between your ribs, as sure as 
my name is Cartouche !” 

At the sound of this dreadful name, 
M. de la Reynie sunk incontinently 
down on his stomach, and submitted 
to be carefully gagged and corded ; 
after which Monsieur Cartouche laid 
his hands upon all the money which 
was kept in the lieutenant’s cabinet. 
Alas, and alas! many a stout bailiff, 
and many an honest fellow of a spy, 
went for that day without his pay and 
his victuals! 

There is a story that Cartouche once 
took the diligence to Lille, and found 
in it a certain Abbé Potter, who was 
full of indignation against this monster 
of a Cartouche, and said that when he 
went back to Paris, which he proposed 
to do in about a fortnight, he should 
give the lieutenant of police some in- 
formation, which would infallibly lead 
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to the scoundrel’s capture. But poor 
Potter was disappointed in his designs, 
for, before he could fulfil them, he was 
made the victim of Cartouche’s cruelty. 

A letter came to the lieutenant of 
police, to state that Cartouche had 
travelled to Lille, in company with the 
Abbé de Potter, of that town; that on 
the reverend gentleman’s return to- 
wards Paris, Cartouche had waylaid 
him, murdered him, taken his papers, 
and would come to Paris himself, bear- 
ing the name and clothes of the unfor- 
tunate abbé, by the Lille coach, on 
such a day. The Lille coach arrived, 
was surrounded by police agents ; the 
monster Cartouche was there, sure 
enough, in the abbé’s guise. He was 
seized, bound, flung into prison, 
brought out to be examined, and on 
examination found to be no other than 
the Abbé Potter himself! It is plea- 
sant to read thus of the relaxations of 
great men, and find them condescending 
to joke like the meanest of us. 

Another diligence adventure is re- 
counted of the famous Cartouche. It 
happened that he met in the coach a 
young and lovely lady, clad in widow’s 
weeds, and bound to Paris, with a 
couple of servants. The poor thing 
was the widow of a rich old gentleman 
of Marseilles, and was going to the 
capital to arrange with her lawyers, 
and to settle her husband’s will. The 
Count de Grinche (for so her fellow- 
passenger was called) was quite as 
candid as the pretty widow had been, 
and stated that he was a captain in the 
regiment of Nivernois; that he was 
going to Paris to buy a colonelcy, 
which his relatives, the Duke de Bouil- 
lon, the Prince de Montmorenci, the 
Commander de la Trémoille, with all 
their interest at court, could not fail to 
procure for him. To be short, in the 
course of the four days’ journey, the 
Count Louis Dominique de Grinche 
played his cards so well, that the poor 
little widow half forgot her late hus- 
band ; and her eyes glistened with 
tears as the count kissed her hand at 
parting,—at parting, he hoped, only for 
a few hours. 

Day and night the insinuating count 
followed her ; and when, at the end of 
a fortnight, and in the midst of a ¢éte- 
d-téte, he plunged one morning sud- 
denly on his knees, and said, “ Leo- 
nora, do you love me?” the poor thing 
heaved the gentlest, tenderest, sweetest 
sigh in the world; and, sinking her 
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blushing head on his shoulder, whis- 
pered, “ Oh, Dominique, jeZaime ! 
Ah!” said she, “ how noble is it of my 
Dominique to take me with the little I 
have, and he so rich a nobleman!” 
The fact is, the old baron’s titles and 
estates had passed away to his nephews ; 
his dowager was only left with 300,000 
livres, in rentes sur l’état,—a handsome 
sum, but nothing to compare to the rent- 
roll of Count Dominic, Count de la 
Grinche, Seigneur de la Haute Pigre, 
Baron de la Bigorne; he had estates 
and wealth which might authorise him 
to aspire to the hand ofa duchess, at 
least. 

The unfortunate widow never for a 
moment suspected the cruel trick that 
was about to be played on her; and, 
at the request of her affianced hus- 
band, sold out her money, and real- 
ised it in gold, to be made over to 
him on the day when the contract 
was to be signed. The day arrived, 
and, according to custom in France, the 
relations of both parties attended. The 
widow’s relatives, though respectable, 
were not of the first nobility, being 
chiefly persons of the finance of the 
robe: there was the president of the 
court of Arras, and his lady ; a farmer- 
general ; a judge of a court of Paris; 
and other such grave and respectable 
people. As for Monsieur le Comte de la 
Grinche, he was not bound for names ; 
and, having the whole peerage to choose 
from, brought a host of Montmorencies, 
Crequis, de la Tours, and Guises at 
his back. His homme d'affaires brought 
his papers in a sack, and displayed 
the plans of his estates, and the titles 
of his glorious ancestry. The widow’s 
lawyers had her money in sacks ; and 
between the gold on the one side and 
the parchments on the other lay the 
contract which was to make the widow’s 
300,000 francs the property of the 
Count de Grinche. The Count de la 
Grinche was just about to sign; when 
the Marshal de Villars, stepping up to 
him, said, “ Captain, do you know 
who the president of the court of Aix 
yonder is? It is old Manasseh, the 
fence, of Brussels. I pawned a gold 
watch to him, which I stole from Cado- 
gan, when I was with Malbrook’s 
army in Flanders.” 

Here the Duc de la Roche Guyon 
came forward very much alarmed. 
“ Run me through the body!” said his 
grace; “but the comptroller-general’s 
lady there is no other than that old hag 
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of a Margoton, who keeps the ——” 


Here the Duc de la Roche Guyon’s 
voice fell. 

Cartouche smiled graciously, and 
walked up to the table. He took up 
one of the widow’s 15,000 gold pieces ; 
it was as pretty a bit of copper as you 
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could wish to see. “ My dear,” said 
he, politely, “ there is some mistake 
here, and this business had better 
stop.” 
*“ Count!” gasped the poor widow. 
“ Count be hanged!” said he; “ my 
name is Canroucne!” 


II. LITTLE POINSINET. 


About the year 1760, there lived at 
Paris a little fellow who was the dar- 
ling of all the wags of his acquaint- 
ance. Nature seemed, in the formation 
of this little man, to have amused her- 
self, by giving loose to balfa hundred 
of her most comical caprices. He had 
some wit and drollery of his own, 
which sometimes rendered his sallies 
very amusing ; but where his friends 
laughed with him once they laughed at 
him a thousand times,—for he had a 
fund of absurdity in himself that was 
more pleasant than all the wit in the 
world. He was as proud as a pea- 
cock, as wicked as an ape, and as silly 
as a goose. He did not possess one 
single grain of common sense ; but in 
revenge his pretensions were enormous, 
his ignorance vast, and his credulity 
more extensive still. From his youth 
upwards, he had read nothing but the 
new novels, and the verses in the al- 
manacs, which helped him not a little 
in making what he called poetry of his 
own; for, of course, our little hero was 
a poet. 
life, all the ways of the world, and all 
the customs of society, scemed to be quite 
unknown to him; add to these good 
qualities a magnificent conceit, a cow- 
ardice inconceivable, and a face so ir- 
resistibly comic, that every one who 
first beheld it was compelled to burst 
out a laughing, and you will have 
some notion of this strange little gen- 
tleman. He was very proud of his 
voice, and uttered all his sentences in 
the richest tragic tone. Tle was little 
better than a dwarf; but he elevated 
his eyebrows, held up his neck, walked 
on the tips of his toes, and gave him- 
self the airs of a giant. Ie had a little 
pair of bandy legs, which seemed much 
too short to support any thing like a 
human body; but by the help of these 
crooked supporters he thought he could 
dance like a grace; and, indeed, fancied 
all the graces possible were to be found 
in his person. His goggle eyes were 
always rolling about wildly, as if in 
correspondence with the disorder of his 
little brain, and his countenance thus 
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wore an expression of perpetual wonder. 
With such happy, natural gifts, he not 
only fell into all traps that were laid 
for him, but seemed almost to go out of 
his way to seek them; although, to be 
sure, his friends did not give him much 
trouble in that search, for they pre- 
pared hoaxes for him incessantly. 

One day the wags introduced him to 
a company of ladies, who, though not 
countesses and princesses exactly, took, 
nevertheless, those titles upon them- 
selves for the nonce ; and were all, for 
the same reason, violently smitten of 
Master Poinsinet’s person. One of 
them, the lady of the house, was — 
cially tender; and, seating him by her 
side at supper, so plied him with 
smiles, ogles, and champagne, that our 
little hero grew crazed with ecstasy, 
and wild with love. In the midst of 
his happiness, a cruel knock was heard 
below, accompanied by quick loud 
talking, swearing, and shuffling of feet ; 
you would have thought a regiment 
was at the door. ‘ Oh heavens!” 
cried the marchioness, starting up, and 
giving to the hand of Poinsinet one 
parting squeeze; “ fly—fly, my Poin- 
sinet: ‘tis the colonel—my husband !” 
At this each gentleman of the party 
rose, and, drawing his rapier, vowed to 
cut his way through the colonel and all 
his mousquetaires, or die, if need be, 
by the side of Poinsinet. 

The little fellow was obliged to lug 
out his sword, too, and went shudder- 
ing down stairs, heartily repenting of 
his passion for marchicnesses. When 
the party arrived in the street, they 
found, sure enough, a dreadful com- 
pany of mousquetaires, as they seemed, 
ready to oppose their passage. Swords 
crossed,—torches blazed ; and, with the 
most dreadful shouts and imprecations, 
the contending parties rushed upon one 
another; the friends of Poinsinet sur- 
rounding and supporting that little 
warrior, as the French knights did 
King Francis at Pavia, otherwise the 
poor fellow eee would have fallen 
down in the gutter from fright. 

But the combat was suddenly in- 
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terrupted ; for the neighbours, who 
knew nothing of the trick going on, 
and thought the brawl was real, had 
been screaming with all their might for 
the police, who began about this time 
to arrive. Directly they appeared, 
friends and enemies of Poinsinet at 
once took to their heels; and in this 
part of the transaction, at least, our 
hero himself shewed that he was equal 
to the longest-legged grenadier that 
ever ran away. 

When at last those little bandy legs 
of his had borne him safely to his lodg- 
ings, all Poinsinet’s friends crowded 
round him to congratulate him on his 
escape and his valour. 

* Egad, how he pinked that great 
red-haired fellow!” said one. 

“ No; did 1?” said Poinsinet. 

“Did you? Psha! don’t try to 
play the modest, and humbug us ; you 
know you did. I suppose you will 
say, next, that you were not for three 
minutes point to point with Carten- 
tierce himself, the most dreadful swords- 
man of the army.’’ 

“ Why, you see,” says Poinsinet, 
quite delighted, “ it was so dark, that 
1 really did not know with whom I 
was engaged ; although, corbleu, I did 
one or two of the fellows.” And after 
a little more such conversation, during 
which he was fully persuaded that he 
had done for a dozen of the enemy, at 
least, Poinsinet went to bed, his little 
person trembling with fright and plea- 
sure; and he fell asleep, and dreamed 
of rescuing ladies, and destroying mon- 
sters, like a second Amadis de Gaule. 

When he awoke in the morning, he 
found a party of his friends in his 
room ; one was examining his coat and 
waistcoat, another was casting many 
curious glances at his inexpressibles. 
* Look here!” said this gentleman, 
holding up the garment to the light ; 
“‘one—two—three gashes! Iam hanged 
ifthe cowards did not aim at Poinsi- 
net’s legs! There are four holes in the 
sword-arm of his coat, and seven have 
gone right through coat and waistcoat. 
Good Heaven! Poinsinet have you 
had a surgeon to your wounds ?” 

“ Wounds !” said the little man, 
springing up, “ I don’t know—that is, 
1 hope—that is—Oh Lord! oh Lord! 
I hope I’m not wounded !” and, after 
a proper examination, he discovered he 
was not. 

“ Thank Heaven! thank Heaven'” 
said one of the wags (who, ip 
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during the slumbers of Poinsinet, had 
been occupied in making these very 
holes through the garments of that indi- 
vidual), “ if you have escaped, it is by 
miracle. Alas! alas! all your ene- 
mies have not been so lucky.” 

“ How! is any body wouuded ?” 
said Poinsinet. 

“ My dearest friend, prepare your- 
self; that unhappy man who came to 
revenge his menaced honour—that gal- 
lant officer—that injured husband, 
Colonel Count de Cartentiercee ——” 

“ Well?” 

“Is no mone! he died this morn- 
ing, pierced through with nineteen 
wounds from your hand, and calling 
upon his country to revenge his 
murder.” 

When this awful sentence was pro- 
nounced, all the auditory gave a pa- 
thetic and simultaneous sob; and as 
for poor Poinsinet, he sank back on 
his bed with a howl of terror which 
would have melted a Visigoth to tears, 
or to laughter. As soon as his terror 
and remorse had in some degree sub- 
sided, his comrades spoke to him of 
the necessity of making his escape; 
aud, huddling on his clothes, and bid- 
ding them all a tender adieu, he set off 
incontinently, without his breakfast, for 
England, America, or Russia, not 
knowing exactly which. 

One of his companious agreed to ac- 
company him on a part of this journey, 
—that is, as far as the barrier of Saint 
Denis, which is, as every body knows, 
on the high road to Dover; and there, 
being tolerably secure, they entered a 
tavern for breakfast; which meal, the 
last that he ever was to take, perhaps, 
in his native city, Poinsinet was just 
about to discuss, when, behold! a gen- 
tleman entered the apartment where 
Poinsinetand his friend were seated, and 
drawing from his pocket a paper with 
* Au nom vu Ror” flourished on the 
top, read from it, or rather from Poin- 
sinet’s own figure, his exact signalement, 
laid his hand on his shoulder, and ar- 
rested him in the name of the king, and 
of the provost-marshal of Paris. ‘ I ar- 
rest you, sir,” said he, gravely, “ with 
regret; you have slain, with seventeen 
wounds, in single combat, Colonel 
Count de Cartentierce, one of his ma- 
jesty’s household ; and as his mur- 
derer you fall under the immediate 
authority of the provost-marshal, and 
die without trial or benefit of clergy !” 
You may fancy how the poor little 
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man’s appetite fell when he heard this 
speech. ‘“ In the provost-marshal’s 
hands?” said his friend; “ then it is 
all over, indeed! When does my poor 
friend suffer, sir?” 

“ At half-past six o’clock, the day 
after to-morrow,” said the officer, sit- 
ting down, and helping himself to 
wine. “ But, stop,” said he, sud- 
denly ; “sure I can’t mistake? Yes 
—no—yes, itis. My dear friend, my 
dear Durand! don’t you recollect your 
old schoolfellow, Antoine?” And here- 
with the officer flung himself into the 
arms of Durand, Poinsinet’s comrade, 
and they performed a most affecting 
scene of friendship. 

“ This may be of some service to 
you,” whispered Durand to Poinsinet ; 
and, after some further parley, he asked 
the officer when he was bound to deliver 
up his prisoner, and hearing that he was 
not called upon to appear at the Mar- 
shalsea before six o'clock at night, 
Monsieur Durand prevailed upon 
Monsieur Antoine to wait until that 
hour, and in the meantime to allow his 
prisoner to walk about the town in his 
company. This request was with a 
little difficulty granted ; and poor Poin- 
sinet begged to be carried to the houses 
of his various friends, and bid them 
farewell. Some were aware of the 
trick that had been played upon him, 
others were not; but the poor little 
man’s credulity was so great, that it 
was impossible to undeceive him; and 
he went from house to house bewailing 
his fate, and followed by the com- 
plaisant marshal’s officer. 

The news of his death he received 
with much more meekness than could 
have been expected ; but what he could 
not reconcile to himself was the idea of 
dissection afterwards. “ What can 
they want with me?” cried the poor 
wretch, in an unusual fit of candour. 
‘IT am very small, and ugly ; it would 
be different if I were a tall, fine-looking 
fellow.” But he was given to under- 
stand that beauty made very little dif- 
ference to the surgeons, who, on the 
contrary, would, on certain occasions, 
prefer a deformed man to a handsome 
one ; for science was much advanced 
by the study of such monstrosities. With 
this reason Poinsinet was obliged to be 
content ; and so paid his round of visits, 
and repeated his dismal adieus. 

The officer of the provost-marshal, 
however amusing Poinsinet’s woes 
might have been, began by this time to 
grow very weary of them, and gay 
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him more than one opportunity to 
escape. He would stop at shop- 
windows, loiter round corners, and 
look up in the sky, but all in vain; 
Poinsinet would not escape, do what 
the other would. At length, luckily, 
about dinner-time, the officer met one 
of Poinsinet’s friends and his own; 
and the three agreed to dine at a 
tavern as they had breakfasted, and 
there the officer, who vowed that he 
had been up for five weeks incessantly, 
fell suddenly asleep in the profoundest 
fatigue; and Poinsinet was persuaded, 
after much hesitation on his part, to 
take leave of him. 

And now, this danger overcome, 
another was to be avoided. Beyond a 
doubt, the police were after him, and 
how was he to avoid them? He must 
be disguised, of course ; and one of his 
friends, a tall, gaunt, lawyer's clerk, 
agreed to provide him with habits. 

So little Poinsinet dressed himself 
out in the clerk’s dingy black suit, of 
which the knee-breeches hung down to 
his heels, and the waist of the coat 
reached to the calves of his legs; and, 
furthermore, he blacked his eyebrows, 
and wore a huge black periwig, in 
which his friend vowed that no one 
could recognise him. But the most 
painful incident with regard to the 
periwig was, that Poinsinet, whose 
solitary beauty— if beauty it might be 
called—was a head of copious, curling, 
yellow hair, was compelled to snip off 
every one of his golden locks, and to 
rub the bristles with a black dye; ** For 
if your wig were to come off,” said the 
lawyer, “ and your fair hair to tumble 
over your shoulders, every man would 
know, or at least suspect you.” So off 
the locks were cut, and in his black 
suit and periwig little Poinsinet went 
abroad. 

Ilis friends had their cue, and when 
he appeared amongst them not one 
seemed to know him. He was taken 
into companies where his character was 
discussed before, and his wonderful 
escape spoken of: at last he was intro- 
duced to the very officer of the provost- 
marshal who had taken him into cus- 
tody, and who told him that he had 
been dismissed the provost’s service in 
consequence of the escape of the pri- 
soner. Now, for the first time, poor 
Poinsinet thought himself tolerably 
safe, and blest his kind friends who 
had procured for him such a complete 

yase. Ilow this affair ended I 
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coined to account for his release, or 
whether he was simply told that he had 
been hoaxed, it mattered little ; for the 
little man was quite as ready to be 
hoaxed the next day. 

Poinsinet was one day invited to 
dine with one of the servants of the 
Tuileries ; and before his arrival, a 
person in company had been decorated 
with a knot of lace and a gold key, 
such as chamberlains wear; he was 
introduced to Poinsinet as the Count 
de Trenches, chamberlain to the King 
of Prussia. After dinuer the conver- 
sation fell upon the count’s visit to 
Paris; when his excellency, with a 
mysterious air, vowed that he had only 
come for pleasure. “It is mighty 
well,” said a third person, “ and, of 
course, we can’t cross-question your 
lordship too closely ;” and, at the same 
time, it was hinted to Poinsinet that a 
person of such consequence did not 
travel for nothing, with which opinion 
Poinsinet solemnly agreed; and, in- 
deed, it was borne out by a subsequent 
declaration of the count, who con- 
descended at last to tell the company, 
in confidence, that he had a mission, 
and a most important one—to find, 
namely, among the literary men of 
France, a governor for the prince 
royal of Prussia. The company 
seemed astonished that the king had not 
made choice of Voltaire or D’Alembert, 
and mentioned a dozen other distin- 
guished men who might be competent 
to this important duty: but the count, 
as may be imagined, found objections 
to every one of them; and at last one 
of the guests said, that if his Prussian 
majesty was not particular as to age, 
he knew a person more fitted for the 
place than any other who could be 
found,—his honourable friend, M. 
Poinsinet, was the individual to whom 
he alluded. 

** Good Heavens!” cried the count, 
‘is it possible that the celebrated Poin- 
sinet would take such a place? I 
would give the world to see him!” 
and you may fancy how Poinsinet 
simpered and blushed when the in- 
troduction immediately took place. 

The count protested to him that the 
king would be charmed to know him; 
and added, that one of his operas (for 
it must be told that our little friend was 
a vaudeville-maker by trade) had been 
acted seven and twenty times at the 
theatre at Potsdam. Lis excellency 
then detailed to him all the honours 
and privileges which the governor of 
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the prince royal might expect; and all 
the guests encouraged the little man’s 
vanity by asking him for his protection 
aud favour. Ina short time our hero 
grew so inflated with pride and vanity, 
that he was for patronising the cham- 
berlain himself, who proceeded to in- 
form him that he was furnished with 
all the necessary powers by his sove- 
reign, who had specially enjoined him 
to confer upon the future governor of his 
son the royal order of the Black Eagle. 

Poinsinet, delighted, was ordered to 
kneel down; and the count produced 
a large yellow riband, which he hang 
over his shoulder, and which was, he 
declared, the grand cordon of the order. 
You must fancy Poinsinet’s face, and 
excessive delight at this; for as for de- 
scribing them, nobody can. For four 
and twenty hours the happy chevalier 
paraded through Paris with this flaring 
yellow riband ; and he was not unde- 
ceived, until his friends had another 
trick in store for him. 

He dined one day in the company 
of a man who understood a little 
of the noble art of conjuring, and 
performed some clever tricks on the 
cards, Poinsinet’s organ of wonder 
was enormous, he looked on with the 
gravity and awe of a child, and thought 
the man’s tricks sheer miracles. It 
wanted no more to set his companions 
to work. 

“ Who is this wonderful man?” 
said he to his neighbour. 

“ Why,” said the other mysteriously, 
“ one hardly knows who he is; or, at 
least, one does not like to say to such 
an indiscreet fellow as you are.” Poin- 
sinet at once swore to be secret. 
** Well, then,” said his friend, “ you 
will hear that man—that wonderful 
man—called by a name which is not 
his; his real name is Acosta: he isa 
Portuguese Jew, a Rosicrucian, and 
Cabalist of the first order, and com- 
pelled to leave Lisbon for fear of the 
Inquisition, He performs here, as you 
see, some extraordinary things occa- 
sionally ; but the master of the house, 
who loves him excessively, would not, 
for the world, that his name should be 
made public.” 

“ Ah, bah!” said Poinsinet, who 
affected the bel esprit; “ you don't 
mean to say that you believe in magic, 
and cabalas, and such trash ¢” 

“Do I not? You shall judge for 
yourself;” and, accordingly, Poinsinet 
was presented to the magician, who 
pretended to take a yast liking for him, 
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and declared that he saw in him 
certain marks which would infallibly 
lead him to great eminence in the 
magic art, if he chose to study it. 

Dinner was served, and Poinsinet 
placed by the side of the miracle- 
worker, who became very confidential 
with him, and promised him—ay, be- 
fore dinner was over—a remarkable 
instance of his power. Nobody, on 
this occasion, ventured to cut a single 
joke against poor Poinsinet; nor could 
he fancy that any trick was intended 
against him, for the demeanour of the 
society towards him was perfectly 
grave and respectful, and the conver- 
sation serious. Onasudden, however, 
somebody exclaimed, ‘ Where is Poin- 
sinet? Did any one see him leave 
the room ?” 

All the company exclaimed how 
singular the disappearance was; and 
Poinsinet himself, growing alarmed, 
turned round to his neighbour and was 
about to explain. 

** Hush!” said the magician, in a 
whisper ; * I told you that you should 
see what I could do. J have made you 
invisible ; be quiet, and you shall see 
some more tricks that | shall play with 
these fellows.” 

Poinsinet remained then silent, and 
listened to his neighbours, who agreed 
at last, that being a quiet, orderly per- 
sonage, he had left the table early, 
being unwilling to drink too much. 
Presently they ceased to talk about 
him, and resumed their conversation 
upon other matters. 

At first it was very quiet and grave, 
but the master of the house brought 
back the talk to the subject of Poin- 
sinet, and uttered all sorts of abuse 
concerning him. He begged the gen- 
tleman, who had introduced such a 
little scamp into his house, to bring 
him thither no more; whereupon the 
other took up warmly Poinsinet’s de- 
fence, declared that he was a man of 
the greatest merit, frequenting the best 
society, and remarkable for his talents 
as well as his virtues. 

“ Ah!” said Poinsinet to the ma- 
gician, quite charmed at what he heard, 
“ how ever shall I thank you, my dear 
sir, for thus shewing me who my true 
friends are ?” 

The magician promised him still 
further favours in prospect, and told 
him to look out now, for he was about 
to throw all the company into a tem- 
porary fit of madmen, which, no doubt, 
would be very amusing. 
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Tn consequence, all the company 
who had heard every syllable of the 
conversation, began to perform the 
most extraordinary antics, much to the 
delight of Poinsinet. One asked a 
nonsensical question, and the other 
delivered an answer not at all to the 
purpose. Ifa man asked for a drink, 
they poured him out a pepper-box or 
a napkin; they took a pinch of snuff, 
and swore it was excellent wine; and 
vowed that the bread was the most 
delicious mutton that ever was tasted. 
The little man was delighted. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ these fellows are 
are prettily punished for their rascally 
hackbiting of me!” 

* Gentlemen,” said the host, “ I 
shall now give you some celebrated 
champaigne,” and he poured out to 
each a glass of water. 

“< Good Heavens!” said one, spitting 
it out with the most horrible grimace, 
“ where did you get this horrible claret ? 

“Ah, faugh!” said a second, “I 
never tasted such vile corked burgundy 
in all my days!” and he threw the 
glass of water into Poinsinet’s face, as 
did half-a-dozen of the other guests, 
drenching the poor wretch to the skin. 
To complete this pleasant illusion, two 
of the guests fell to boxing across 
Poinsinet, who received a number of 
the blows, and received them with the 
patience of a fakir, feeling himself 
more flattered by the precious privilege 
of beholding this scene invisible, than 
hurt by the blows and buffets which 
the mad company bestowed upon him. 

The fame of this adventure spread 
quickly over Paris, and all the world 
longed to have at their houses the re- 
presentation of Poinsinet the Invisible. 
The servants and the whole company 
used to be put up to the trick; and 
Poinsinet, who believed in his in- 
visibility as much as he did in his 
existence, went about with his friend 
and protector, the magician. People, 
of course, never pretended to see him, 
and would very ofien not talk of him 
at ali for some time, but hold sober 
conversation about any thing else in 
the world. When dinner was served, of 
course there was no cover laid for 
Poinsinet, who carried about a little 
stool, on which he sate by the side of 
the magician, and always ate off his 
plate. Every body was astonished at 
the magician’s appetite, and at the 
quantity of wine he drank ; as for little 
Poinsinet, he never once suspected 
any trick, and had such a confidence 
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in his magician, that I do believe if 
the latter had told him to fling himself 
out of window, he would have done so, 
without the slightest trepidation. 

Among other mystifications in which 
the Portuguese enchanter plunged 
him, was one which used to afford 
always a good deal of amusement. 
He informed Poinsinet, with great 
mystery, that he was not himself: he 
was not—that is to say, that ugly, 
deformed, little monster, called Poinsi- 
net, but that his birth was most illus- 
trious, and his real name Polycarte. 
He was, in fact, the son of a celebrated 
magician ; but other magicians, ene- 
mies of his father, had changed him in 
his cradle, altering his features into 
their present hideous shape, in order 
that a silly old fellow, called Poinsinet, 
might take him to be his own son, 
which little monster the magician had 
likewise spirited away. 

The poor wretch was sadly cast down 
at this, for he tried to fancy that his 
person was agreeable to the ladies, of 
whom he was one of the warmest little 
admirers possible ; and to console him 
somewhat, the magician told him that 
his real shape was exquisitely beautiful, 
and as soon as he should appear in 
it, all the beauties in Paris would be 
at his feet. But how to regain it? 
“ Oh, for one minute of that beauty !” 
cried the little man ; “ what would he 
not give to appear under that enchant- 
ing form!” The magician hereupon 
waved his stick over his head, pro- 
nounced some awful magical words, 
and twisted him round three times; 
at the third twist, the men in company 
seemed struck with astonishment and 
envy, the ladies clasped their hands, 
and some of them kissed his. Every 
body declared his beauty to be super- 
natural ! 

Poinsinet, enchanted, rushed to a 
glass. “ Fool!” said the magician, 
* do you suppose that you can see the 
change? My power to render you 
invisible, beautiful, ten times more 
hideous even than you are, extends 
only to others, not to you. You may 
look a thousand times in the glass, 
and you will only see those deformed 
limbs and disgusting features with 
which devilish malice has disguised 
you.” Poor little Poinsinet looked, 
and came back in tears. ‘“ But,” re- 


sumed the magician—“ ha, ha, ha !— 
I know a way in which to disappoint 
of these fiendish 
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“Oh, my benefactor!—my great 
master !— for Heaven’s sake tell it!” 
gasped Poinsinet. 

** Look you—it is this. A prey to 
enchantment and demoniac art all your 
life long, you have lived until your 
present age perfectly satisfied; nay, 
absolutely vain of a person the most 
singularly hideous that ever walked 
the earth !” 

“ Js it?” whispered Poinsinet. 
* Indeed, and indeed, I didn’t think 
it so bad !” 

“ He acknowledges it! he acknow- 
ledges it!” roared the magician. 
* Wretch, dotard, owl, mole, miserable 
buzzard! I have no reason to tell thee 
now that thy form is monstrous, that 
children cry, that cowards turn pale, 
that teeming matrons shudder to be- 
hold it. It is not thy fault that thou 
art thus ungainly, but wherefore so 
blind? wherefore so conceited of thy- 
self? I tell thee, Poinsinet, that over 
every fresh instance of thy vanity the 
hostile enchanters rejoice and triumph. 
As long as thou art blindly satisfied 
with thyself; as long as thou pretendest, 
in thy present odious shape, to win 
the love of aught above a negress,— 
nay, further still, until thou hast learned 
to regard that face, as others do, with 
the most intolerable horror and disgust, 
to abuse it when thou seest it, to de- 
spise it, in short, and treat that miser- 
able disguise in which the enchanters 
have wrapped thee with the strongest 
hatred and scorn, so long art thou 
destined to wear it.” 

Such speeches as these continually 
repeated, caused Poinsinet to be fully 
convinced of his ugliness; he used to 
go about in companies, and take every 
opportunity of inveighing against him- 
self; he made verses and epigrams 
against himself; he talked about “ that 
dwarf, Poinsinet;” “ that buffoon, 
Poinsinet ;” “ that conceited, hump- 
backed Poinsinet;’”’ and he would 
spend hours before the glass abusing 
his own face as he saw it reflected 
there, and vowing that he grew hand- 
somer at every fresh epithet that he 
uttered. 

Of course the wags, from time to 
time, used to give him every possible 
encouragement, and declared that since 
this exercise, his person was amazingly 
improved. The ladies, too, began to 
be so excessively fond of him, that the 
little fellow was obliged to caution 
them at last —for the good, as he said, 
of society ; he recommended them to 
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draw lots, for he could not gratify them 
all; but promised, when his meta- 
morphosis was complete, that the one 
chosen should become the happy Mrs. 
Poinsinet; or, to speak more correctly, 
Mrs. Polycarte. 

Iam sorry to say, however, that on 
the score of gallantry Poinsinet was 
never quite convinced of the hideous- 
ness of his appearance. He had a 
number of adventures, accordingly, 
with the ladies; but, strange to say, 
the husbands or fathers were always 
interrupting. On one occasion he was 
made to pass the night in a slipper- 
bath full of water; where, although 
he had all his clothes on, he declared 
that he nearly caught his death of cold. 
Another night, in revenge, the poor 
fellow 





‘« dans le simple appareil 
D’une beauté, qu’on vient d’arracher au 
sommeil,” 


spent a number of hours contemplating 
the beauty of the moon on the tiles. 
These adventures are pretty numerous 
in the memoirs of M. Poinsinet; but 
the fact is, that people in France were 
a great deal more philosophical in 
those days than the English are now, 
so that Poinsinet’s loves must be passed 
over, as not being to our taste. His 
magician was a great diver, and told 
Poinsinet the most wonderful tales of 
his two minutes’ absence under water. 
These two minutes, he said, lasted 
through a year, at least, which he spent 
in the company of a naiad more beau- 
tiful that Venus, in a palace more 
splendid than even Versailles. Fired 
by the description, Poinsinet used to 
dip and dip, but he never was known 
to make any mermaid acquaintances, 
although he fully believed that one day 
he should find such. 

The invisible joke was brought to 
an end by Poinsinet’s too great reliance 
on it; for being, as we have said, of 
a very tender and sanguine disposition, 
he one day fell in love with a lady in 
whose company he dined, and actually 
proposed to embrace; but the fair 
lady, in the hurry of the moment, 
forgot to act up to the joke; and in- 
stead of receiving Poinsinet’s salute 
with calmness, grew indignant, called 
him aw impudent little scoundrel, and 
lent him a sound box on the ear. With 
this slap the invisibility of Poinsinet 
disappeared, the gnomes and genii left 
him, and he settled down into common 
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life again, and was hoaxed only by 
vulgar means. 

A vast number of pages might be 
filled with narratives of the tricks that 
were played upon him; but they re- 
semble each other a good deal, as may 
be imagined, and the chief point re- 
markable about them is the wondrous 
faith of Poinsinet. After being intro- 
duced to the Prussian ambassador at 
the Tuileries, he was presented to the 
Turkish envoy at the Place Vendome, 
who received him in state, surrounded 
by the officers of his establishment, 
all dressed in the smartest dresses that 
the wardrobe of the Opera Comique 
could furnish. 

As the greatest honour that could be 
done to him, Poinsinet was invited to 
eat, and a tray was produced on which 
was a delicate dish prepared in the 
Turkish manner. This consisted of a 
reasonable quantity of mustard, salt, 
cinnamon, and ginger, nutmegs and 
cloves, with a couple of tablespoonsful 
of cayenne-pepper to give the whole a 
flavour; and Poinsinet’s countenance 
may be imagined when he introduced 
into his mouth a quantity of this ex- 
quisite compound. 

“The best of the joke was,” says 
the author who records so many of the ~ 
pitiless tricks practised upon poor 
Poinsinet, “ that the little man used to 
laugh at them afterwards himself with 
perfect good-humour, and lived in the 
daily hope that, from being the sufferer, 
he should become the agent in these 
hoaxes, and do to others as he had been 
done by.” Passing, therefore, one day 
on the Pont Neuf with a friend who 
had been one of the greatest performers, 
the latter said to him, ‘* Poinsinet, my 
good fellow, thou hast suffered enough, 
and thy sufferings have made thee so 
wise and cunning, that thou art worthy 
of entering among the initiated, and 
hoaxing in thy turn.” Poinsinet was 
charmed ; he was asked when he should 
be initiated, and how: it was told him 
that a moment would suffice, and that 
the ceremony might be performed on 
the spot. At this news, and accord- 
ing to order, Poinsinet flung himself 
straightway on his knees in the kennel, 
and the other, drawing his sword, 
solemnly initiated him into the sacred 
order of jokers. From that day the 
little man believed himself received 
into the society; and to this having 
brought him, let us bid him a respect- 
ful adieu. 
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I can hardly comprehend the reasons 
which have induced me to give pub- 
licity to the secret story of my sorrow. 
My days have been passed in a succes- 
sion of very ordinary occurrences. ‘They 
have been disturbed by none of those 
sudden vicissitudes which are likely to 
excite the curiosity or sustain the in- 
terest of the reader. 1am one whom 
Fortune seems to have lavished all her 
richest gifts upon. I cannot bring any 
great calamity to recollection,—for I 
don’t remember the death of my mother; 
but, indeed, I am very, very wretched. 
There has been a quiet all around me, 
with which for many years my soul 
has had no sympathy. The stream of 
my days has flowed quietly along; but 
its waters have been dark as they were 
silent. The shades which sheltered 
them from the agitations of the winds 
have also intercepted the light of hea- 
ven, and allowed no gleam of sunshine 
to play upon their surface. My mind 
is oppressed ; my heart is overflowing. 
The story I relate is strictly true. I 
have altered the names of the charac- 
ters ; but the facts I have given exactly 
as they occurred. And I send my 
narrative to the press, partly with a 
view of warning others of the example 
of my sorrow; but, still more, from a 
hope of deriving some slight consola- 
tion to myself, as I follow the record 
of my own unhappiness in connexion 
with another name, and thus share with 
an imaginary being that burden of sad 
thoughts which I should shrink from 
communicating to the confidence of 
any living breast. 

On the death of my mother, my 
father withdrew himself from the life of 
profuse and splendid dissipation which 
he had been leading in London, and 
retired, with myself and my brotlier 
Edward, to the country. This was in 
the spring of the year 1820. My bro- 
ther was just ten when this event 
occurred; [I was two years younger 
than he. My father’s sudden abandon- 
ment of society occasioned a consider- 
able sensation at the time. Ilis con- 
duct was accounted for in a variety of 
Ways: it was attributed to grief, to 
vanity, to religion, to insanity, to the 
desire of literary leisure, and to the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassments. 
For a fortnight, the recluse, as he was 


called, was the constant theme of con- 
versation. For the two first days of 
the succeeding week, his name yet 
lingered on the public voice. But 
then a new subject of interest occurred ; 
and all further curiosity respecting 
‘that extraordinary fellow, Edward 
Iloward,” came to a natural con- 
clusion with the recollection of the per- 
son who had excited it. My father 
seemed to have fixed on the plan of his 
retirement as a penance for the luxury 
he had enjoyed in his previous habita- 
tion. It possessed no one imaginable 
recommendation. It was situated in 
Ilampshire ; not in one of the beautiful 
parts of that very various county, but 
in the most bleak and dreary of its 
hundreds. The house, which stood at 
a short distance from the high London 
road, between Alresford and Win- 
chester, had originally been purchased 
by my father as a hunting-seat. In his 
days of ostentation, he had considered 
such an establishment indispensable ; 
but, as he had no inclination for the 
chase, and an insuperable aversion to the 
majority of its votaries, the house had 
been little occupied by its proprietor, 
till he arrived in the summer of 1820, 
with a diminished retinue of horses and 
of servants, to make it the place of lis 
permanent and economical abode. I 
remember nothing of this family migra- 
tion, except the continued rain in which 
we made our journey, and the sense of 
dreariness which I experienced as we 
approached the place which was de- 
stined for so many years to be my home. 
The house was one of those modern, 
square, formal, flimsy, plastered edi- 
fices, which are commonly advertised 
as “ commodious family residences,” and 
from which one escapes with a redoubled 
feeling of admiration for every old- 
fashioned, irregular, substantial red- 
brick building that meets your eye in 
the course of your retreat. It stood, 
with its walls of glaring white, its 
bright slated roof, its door staring in 
the centre, and two French windows 
on either side the door, exposed to the 
view of every passenger, at the end ofa 
square paddock. This land, which 
was surrounded by a park paling, be- 
trayed, in defiance of every agricultural 
experiment to induce a more abundant 
vegetation, the white and stony barren- 
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ness of the chalky soil beneath. Three 
or four scanty clumps of mingled firs 
and poplars were planted within the in- 
closure ; and a belt of the same trees, 
interspersed with a few miserable lau- 
rels and pining flowering shrubs, sur- 
rounded it. This woody screen was 
aggrandised by the name of the Grove. 
It was intersected by a narrow walk of 
white sand and loose pebbles, which 
was tortured into a meandering course, 
as it was made alternately to approach 
the fence, or to diverge towards the 
lawn. This plantation was of very li- 
mited dimensions. It appeared to have 
heen the leading principle of the artist 
to commit no unnecessary encroach- 
ment on the scanty pasturage which it 
encircled. A summer shade had been 
premeditated ; but the trees, if they 
had ever manifested any disposition to 
carry the object of the designing mind 
into effect, were no longer capable of so 
strenuous an exertion. The soil was 
not congenial with them; they had 
never thriven in it: they existed, but 
they did not flourish. Their growth was 
stunted, and their shape distorted ; they 
bore ‘about them, like deformed and 
weakly children, the characters ofa pre- 
mature old age. ‘Their young branches 
and their slender trunks were over- 
grown with gray moss and yellow 
lichens. They put forth late and 
scanty leaves, which were soon burnt 
up by the heat of the summer sun, and 
were scattered by the first gust of the 
autumn wind: and in some places 
they were tightly girt about by the em- 
braces of a pale and sickly-looking 
ivy, which only seemed to exist by 
draining away the languid sap from the 
trunk by which it was supported. 
Within the inclosure, nothing appeared 
to flourish. Without the gates, there 
was the long, dusty turnpike-road, ex- 
tending itself on either hand, to Alres- 
ford on the left, and to Winchester on 
the right: and all around lay an un- 
profitable waste of surrounding chalk- 
hills, which, when covered with the 
snows of winter, presented to the view 
an image of the utmost dreariness ; and 
which, in the brightest days of summer, 


oppressed the mind with a sense of 


sultry, cheerless, inhospitable sterility. 

Nothing could be more uniform and 
secluded than the life we led. My 
father most inflexibly resisted every 
advance towards a familiar intercourse 
with his neighbours. At his desire, 
expressed in my infancy, and never 
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afterwards recalled, the walks of my 
governess and myself were never ex- 
tended beyond the grounds. My bro- 
ther Edward was the only one of us 
who ever wandered beyond the pre- 
cincts of our own possessions. He, in- 
deed, was no sooner dismissed from 
the confinement of the study, than he 
was away upon some distant excur- 
sion; no change of season could re- 
strain his erratic spirit within the range 
of our narrow limits. He voluntarily 
undertook the execution of all our 
com missions to the neighbouring towns. 
His horse had explored the termination 
of every lane or sheep-walk, and was 
acquainted with the airs that circulate 
about every eminence in the vicinity. 
He contracted a boyish intimacy with 
all those surrounding families whose 
visits had been repelled by the formal 
and incommunicable manners of my 
father. The hounds never threw off 
within ten miles of home, but, as soon 
as the diurnal Virgil and [omer were 
laid aside, he found himself conducted 
into the course of their run by an in- 
fallible and irresistible instinct. And 
when those dreary, drizzling days of 
winter, which constitute the brightest 
portion of the sportsman’s life, were 
interrupted by the encroachments of 
the envious frost, my brother might be 
found, either snipe-shooting on the 
borders of the neighbouring stream, or 
beating about the haunts of some de- 
voted wild duck, or skaiting on the 
dark bosom of some waters which had 
formed a lodgment in a hollow of the 
opposite hills. Of his sister, he saw 
little; but still I loved him with the 
tenderest affection. I could not ac- 
company him in his amusements ; but 
1 derived the only change that diversi- 
fied the sameness of my existence from 
his society, and gleaned all my know- 
ledge of what was passing in the world 
around me from the account he de- 
livered of his adventures and his sports. 
Though an unfrequent, he was my only 
companion. My father dearly loved 
his children; but his was not a nature 
which could easily unbend itself to 
take part in the trifles with which we 
were interested. After dedidating his 
morning hours to the task of superin- 
tending our studies, he, for the re- 
mainder of the day, enclosed himself 
almost entirely in his private apart- 
ments. Ile was as silent to his family 
as he was distant to his neighbours ; at 
home he was mild and solitary, abroad 
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he was haughty and reserved. With 
my governess, it was almost impossible 
to communicate. Miss Simmons was 
an accomplished machine. Her music 
was faultless ; her singing was in per- 
fect tune, and most elaborately finished ; 
her playing was marked by the most 
correct admeasurement of time, and 
the most astonishing brilliancy of exe- 
cution. But neither one nor the other 
ever evinced the slightest touch of taste 
or feeling, which might distinguish it 
from the calculated movements of an 
automaton. Mer drawing was in- 
spired by the twin sister of the formal 
muse from whom she had inherited her 
music ; her copies from the works of 
other artists were stiffly and disagree- 
ably exact; while one experienced an 
emotion of surprise on looking at her 
original productions, to find that any 
thing so exquisitely finished in all its 
details should be so hard in its general 
effect. The person of Miss Simmons 
was in perfect correspondence with the 
character I have given of her attain- 
ments and accomplishments. The 
long and pointed bones of her figure had 
been modelled into form by the iron 
rule and torturing power ot stocks, of 
collars, and of back-boards. She walked 
or sat before me every day—and all day 
long, an unwearied an irreproachable 
example of the manner in which every 
young lady ought to walk or sit. Every 
step of her foot, every action of her 
arms, every movement of her head, 
every turn of her eyes, was duteously 
correspondent with the precepts incul- 
cated by her dancing-master. Her 
features were unpleasantly regular ; her 
complexion was of that ugly white 
which the good nature of society has 
agreed to praise, as a sort of compensa- 
tion for the universal opprobrium with 
which its concomitant red hair is vi- 
sited. Her conversation, of which the 
perennial stream was supplied by the 
inexhaustible fountain of her vanity, 
continually expatiated on the subject of 
her accomplishments, which she did 
not so much estimate on account of 
their intrinsic value as of the time and 
money that she had expended in ren- 
dering herself mistress of such exotic 
ornaments. Still she was excellent 
according to her nature. She dis- 
charged her duties towards me with an 
exemplary regularity; her pride was 
interested in my progress. She was 
not rich, indeed, in the qualities that 
conciliate affection; but she became 
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endeared to me by habit and recollec- 
tion. A thousand instances of her in- 
dulgence and her patience live upon 
my memory. Her dull, measured, in- 
cessant, pedantic orations, soon ceased 
to occasion me any inconvenience. I 
pursued my occupations without re- 
garding them, and, from frequent repe- 
tition, they became as little heeded by 
me as the shrill whistling of the wind, 
which no ingenuity of contrivance 
could altogether prevent penetrating 
through the chinks and crannies of the 
French windows of the drawing-room. 
Oh, yes, she was good—very good. I 
loved her dearly; I believe 1 love her 
still. IfI now write of her with any 
approximation to the tone and language 
of satiric levity, it is not that my grati- 
tude is extinct, or that my regard for 
her has ceased; but that the whole 
course of my thoughts has become un- 
happily disturbed. My mind is sym- 
pathetically affected by the bitterness of 
my heart. The impressions [ receive 
from the circumstances around me,— 
the opinions I form of the people with 
whom I live,—the sense in which I 
apprehend their words,—the views I 
take of their motives and their conduct, 
have all become distorted and severe. 
My character seems to have lost its 
natural kindness in the slow withering 
of its hopes, and the blight ofits young 
affections. Oh! it was not always 
thus. There was a time when every 
object appeared beautiful to my eyes, 
and derived a glow and lustre from the 
light of my own imagination. In my 
girlhood, secluded as my existence 
was, books were my most intimate 
companions. [ lived in an ideal world, 
and peopled it with the heroes of 
poetry and romance; I believed in 
virtue, and truth, and love, and con- 
stancy ; I dreamt that the lofty morals 
which were so beautifully expressed in 
my most favourite volumes, were really 
the principles by which mankind were 
influenced in all the active business of 
life, and which they were delighted to 
honour. Every high and generous 
sentiment was admitted with confi- 
dence; and—I may speak without 
vanity of that which no longer exists — 
an elevation, a refinement, a tenderness 
of mind and heart, were cherished in 
the retirement of my early home, which 
very little fitted me to contend against 
the selfishness and the duplicity, the 
meanness and the malignity, which I 
have had to encounter in the world. 
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But it is gone. I am no longer what I 
was in any thing; in character, I am 
no more like my former self than those 
features—that sunken eye—that rouged 
cheek —and that mouth, with the lines 
of its unmeaning, artificial, conven- 
tional smile impressed about it—as I 
now see them, overshadowed by one of 
Madame Carson's most inscrutably con- 
structed bonnets of blonde and roses, 
reflected in the opposite mirror, bear 
resemblance to the fair face which was 
mine at the time I am writing of; 
which was ever varying with every 
varying emotion of the soul, and which, 
secure of meeting with nothing but 
looks of love and kindness in others, 
shed its beams of love and kindness 
upon all it looked on.— But I must 
not indulge in these retrospections ; 
they only wring my own heart, and 
unnecessarily impede the progress of 
my story. 

When I was about sixteen, my bro- 
ther was sent to Oxford. This was the 
first great event in my life. This se- 
paration caused many —the first, and 
certainly the last—tears of childish 
sorrow I ever shed. All my after 
tears have sprung from the source of a 
more deep, and lasting, and matured 
affliction. 

As soon as Edward had made this 
his first step towards entering the world, 
considerable alterations were made in 
our domestic arrangements. More 
horses were purchased ; a new carriage 
was ordered; and our somewhat su- 
perannuated barouche was repaired 
and repainted. The plate was sum- 
moned from its long repose in the cel- 
lar of the London banker. My father 
found occasion for renewing his ac- 
quaintance with several ofthe principal 
families of the neighbourhood. It was 
evident that the object of his retirement 
from society was accomplished, and 
that he contemplated a return to his 
former habits of life. The change was 
gradually effected, as the circumstance 
occurred. On my asking him one 
mornirg, at breakfast, whether he had 
any objection to my sending the foot- 
man to Alresford ; after intimating his 
cousent by a silent inclination of the 
head, he turned to the butler, and said, 
“ Jarvis, it is necessary that Miss 
Iloward should have a footman of her 
own.” And, in the course of the suc- 
ceeding week, another servant was ad- 
ded to the establishment. “ These 
curtains,” said Miss Simmons, “ are 
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most wretchedly faded by the sun.” 
My father looked at them for an in- 
stant, and then, casting his eyes cur- 
sorily round the room, answered, 
* Julia, my love, these things must be 
corrected. You must order new furni- 
ture for these apartments. When your 
brother and his friend arrive, we must 
cease to be the recluses we have been: 
and this worn carpet, and these anti- 
quated hangings, would not shew cre- 
ditably for us in the eyes of our critical 
and punctilious neighbours.” 

All our new arrangements were 
scarcely finished when the long summer 
vacation commenced. Early in June, 
i-dward returned to us, and his friend, 
Charles Lydgate, accompanied him. 
After they had been at home a day or 
two, my father announced his desire of 
gathering “ some of the neighbouring 
families around us;” and measures 
were taken for carrying his scheme into 
execution. Cuards of invitation were 
sent out for the first of an intended 
series of dinners. The neighbours, 
with their lengthy sons and dumpy 
daughters, were summoned to attend. 
“‘We did call for them;” and, like 
the obedient spirits of Owen Glen- 
dower, “ they did come when we did 
call for them.” But we all, with one 
consent, voted their presence a disa- 
greeable intrusion ; and they came no 
more, because they were no more 
called for. My brother, Charles Lyd- 
gate, and myself, were sufficient to 
each other. We read, we rode, we 
walked, we drew, we sung together. 
A new light seemed to have broken on 
my existence ; another and an unknown 
instinct was awakened in my breast. 
All my faculties had acquired a keener 
sense, and were glowing with a touch 
of more lively and thrilling animation ; 
no moment was found to linger in its 
course. Those avocations which I had 
hitherto regarded as the means of 
merely occupying the hours of the 
day, were suddenly endowed with the 
power of delighting them. My fa- 
vourite authors never appeared so ex- 
quisite to me before; I discovered 
beauties in them which till then had 
escaped my observation ; I caught the 
deep and latent sentiment of passages 
which my eye had previously run over 
without apprehending their import, or 
appreciating their excellence: even the 
surrounding country began to find fa- 
vour in my sight. All is lovely that 
the heart shines upon. If, indeed, 
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there was nothing worthy of admira- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood 
of our home, there were still many 
spots, within the distance of a walk or 
ride, which might be visited with plea- 
sure by those who, like ourselves, were 
not unwilling to be pleased. Much 
that is common-place in nature proved 
susceptible of picturesque effect when 
transmitted to the sketch-book. At all 
events, the heavens are every where 
the same; and in our evening rides, 
while we gazed on the venerable towers 
of Winchester Cathedral, rising darkly 
against the glories of the setting sun ; 
while, as the shades of twilight grew 
deeper and more deep around us, we 
marked the tenants of some distant 
rookery winging their long, slow, and 
regular line of flight towards their 
home ; or, while everanxious tolengthen 
out the hours of our happiness to the 
utmost, we still, on our return, saun- 
tered about the walks of the shrubbery, 
and looked upon the stars as they suc- 
cessively became visible in the sky, I 
wondered that those objects had never 
before excited my admiration to the 
same degree; and ccased to be sui- 
prised at hearing the reproaches with 
which Charles Lydgate would some- 
times good-naturedly attack my bro- 
ther, for having attempted to preju- 
dice his mind by unfavourable de- 
scriptions of our place and country. 
Oh! how rapidly did the four months 
of that vacation pass away! Ihave no 
distinct recollection of any particular 
events, or of any striking circumstances, 
that happened ; all that I can remember 
of that time was, the delightful con- 
sciousness of loving, and the firm be- 
lief that I was loved again. There 
was the merry greeting when we met in 
the morning; there was the bright, 
gay, laughing, summer day ; there was 
the glorious sunset ; and there was the 
evening, with its delightful communion 
of open thoughts and ardent feelings. 
These are the only impressions that 
remain upon my memory of that — the 
happiest— season of my life. But is 
it not always thus? Are not those 
ever the brightest periods of our exist- 
ence which are marked by no strongly 
exciting incidents, and of which we 
only remember, when they are past, 
that they glided quictly away from us, 
in the blest companionship of those we 
love? 

October— a beautiful October — full 
of those calm, clear, sunny, autumnal 
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days “which send unto the heart a 
summer feeling,” had now nearly 
passed away; and the time was come 
when my brother and his friend were 
to return to Oxford. We could hardly 
believe it possible that the vacation 
was over,— it had seemed so long in 
prospect, so short in retrospection. 
The day before our separation was sad 
and silent: we tried to relieve our 
melancholy by turning to our former 
methods of amusement; but they had 
lost the power of affording us any en- 
tertainment. They were taken up in 
swift succession, and, one after another, 
impatiently cast aside. As a last re- 
source, we seated ourselves on a sofa by 
the window; and, while we watched 
the large orb of the rising moon, ap- 
peared to listen to the long and scien- 
tific sonatas of Miss Simmons. Her 
music afforded an excuse for our un- 
wonted silence, and her indefatigable 
vanity was delighted at being allowed 
so many hours of unparticipated exhibi- 
tion. ‘To her, perhaps, those four last 
months of which we were painfully 
regretting the termination, had afforded 
no occasion of such continued and un- 
mingled satisfaction. 

On the morning of their departure, 
as my father and my brother were 
busied in directing some alterations in 
the luggage, Charles Lydgate and [ 
stood together in the portico. 

“You will scon forget us,” he said, 
“and all the happy time we have 
passed together, when we are once 
away, Julia.” 

The “ Julia” made my heart beat 
quicker, and called the blush of plea- 
sure to my cheek. It was the first 
time he had ever called me by my 
Christian name. Never before, amid 
all the familiarity of our intercourse, 
had he ventured to address me by any 
other than the formal appellation of 
“ Miss Howard.” 

I did not answer on the instant; and 
he repeated, “ Oh! you'll very soon 
forget us, when we're gone.” 

** Indeed I shall not. You are very 
much more likely to lose the remem- 
brance of my father and myself.” 

“ That I can never do.” 

Nothing more was said. The words 
were nothing; but the tone in which 
they were spoken ; the grasp of the hand 
which followed them ; the sudden turn- 
ing away ofhis head,toconceal, as J then 
believed, the tears which he was inca- 
pable of restraining,—all conveyed to 
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my mind a most moving and emphatic 
comment. I knew nothing of the 
world then; and, in my ignorance, I 
received these words, enforced as they 
were by the manner in which they were 
uttered, as a declaration of attachment, 
and a promise of constancy. With 
Charles, perhaps, they were little more 
than the ordinary expressions of com- 
pliment and civility; but I unhappily 
understood them according to the inter- 
pretation of my own affections. 

In a moment after, all was ready. 
My brother summoned Charles away. 
There was much kind ceremony at 
parting; many invitations to return ; 
innumerable reiterations of the sorrow 
which the separation caused us. At 
length the carriage-door was closed ; 
the dreaded start was made. Ina few 
minutes they had passed the gate ; 
and then, very shortly after, even I 
could no longer catch the sound of the 
retiring wheels. ‘* They are fine fel- 
lows,” said my father, with a sigh ; 
“ T am very sorry to part with them.” 
I could not answer him, and we with- 
drew to our solitary occupations. 

Thus, before I was out, and was yet 
in, the school-room, the history of my 
life,-— of the inward and only import- 
ant part of life,—of that life of love, 
and hope, and fear, and entire de- 
pendency on another for every thing of 
happiness or misery, of weal or wo, 
had already, unconsciously and pre- 
maturely, been commenced. 

The sadness which, after the separa- 
tion was over, I bore with me to my 
chamber, I then cousidered as the very 
bitterest feeling of which the heart is 
capable. All our notions of sorrow or 
of joy are comparative. The very con- 
dition which would be prized as hap- 
piness by those who have long been 
wretched, would be mourned over as 
wretchedness itself by those who have 
long been happy. What I regarded as 
misery at that moment, I should now 
dearly value as repose and peace. The 
melancholy which then cast its shadow 
over my soul acknowledged. a sym- 
pathy with the beauties and solitudes 
of nature ; it had an interest in paint- 
ing and poetry; it was soothed by 
music; it was gentle and affectionate 
to all around me; it was elevated by a 
sense of undivided and confiding love ; 


and it was cheered by the prospect of 


no very distant meeting. At Christ- 
mas, my brother and Charles Lydgate 
were to return. Oh! what comfort 
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would it now be to me again to shed 
the tears, and again to experience the 
feelings, of unembittered tenderness, 
with which then I sung,— 


He came —and o’er this dreary scene 
A light appeared which bad not been : 
He went—and the unwonted ray 
With his departure past away. 


He came, like yonder beam which dyes 
With rainbow hues the stormy skies ; 
And leaves, its fleeting brightness o’er, 
The cloud, the darkness, and the shower, 


I have not transcribed these verses, 
or any of thee rest which follow in the 
course of my narrative, because I con- 
sider them as deserving publication for 
their own merit’s sake, but because 
they appear to me to be somewhat 
curious, as specimens of the sort of 
poetry which is suggested of the 
thoughts that throng about the mind 
of the unhappy, and in which they 
seek to relieve themselves of the weight 
of their affliction, without having energy 
enough to encounter the labour of re- 
vising or correcting what they have 
written. 

I said that at Christmas my brother 
and his friend were again expected. I 
counted the days that intervened: and 
every night, as I blotted from my 
pocket-almanack the day which had 
passed away, I delighted myself in 
contemplating the diminished number 
that remained. 

During this time of anxious and 
eagerly increasing expectation, it oc- 
curred to me, that the winter would no 
longer be favourable to the pursuits 
which had interested us in the summer 
and the autumn months, and that some 
new methods of passing away our time 
must be provided. This thought was 
the source of abundant occupation to 
me. I busied myself in devising 
schemes, and collecting materials for 
our Christmas amusements. T taught 
myself to play at billiards: I sent to 
town for every new publication which 
promised to afford diversion to our 
long evenings around the fireside: I 
gathered together the instruments of 
all the games that are enumerated in 
the catalogue of domestic sports: and, 
before the day appointed for the return 
of Charles and Edward had arrived, 
I had accumulated a most abundant 
armoury of weapons to kill time, and 
had possessed myself of the means of 
dissipating years of happy idleness for 
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those who loved with as deep, as entire, 
and as permanent an affection as my 
own. My mind, continually employed 
on the holyday term before me, teemed 
with innumerable inventions for secur- 
ing and brightening its happiness. I 
was determined not to be too prodigal 
of my acquisitions ; to conceal them in 
my dressing-room, where no one ever 
entered but by my especial invitation ; 
to produce them, one by one, in suc- 
cession, but not too rapidly ; to dis- 
pense my treasures with a liberal, but 
not a lavish hand, as our ordinary re- 
sources became exhausted. Every rainy 
day, every season of languor or de- 
pression, every hour of weariness or 
ennui, every fall of snow, every unoc- 
cupied evening, was to feel the cheer- 
ing influences of my presence. I was 
to move among the party as some 
benevolent spirit, who extended her 
guardianship around them — watching 
over their welfare, cherishing their 
smiles, and anticipating and preventing 
the rise of every gloomy cloud on 
their brow. Thus rich in hopes, and 
strong in the means of their accomplish- 
ment, I awaited with sleepless and fe- 
verish impatience the arrival of the 16th 
of December. 

My father evidently sympathised in 
all my anxiety for the return of Charles 
and Edward. He very rarely made any 
demonstration of his feelings. He 
seemed, indeed, to deny himself every 
voluntary expression of what was pass- 
ing in his heart, as a species of inde- 
corous and ostentatious egotism ; but, 
in spite of himself, his affections would 
continually betray themselves through 
his cold, polite, and somewhat formal 
manners, by sigus which were suffi- 
ciently intelligible. I could discover, 
through all his habitual reserve, how 
eagerly he looked forward to the com- 
mencement of the Christmas vacation. 
His custom of retiring to the study 
after dinner was given up while my 
brother and his friend were with us, 
and it had never been again resumed. 
llis evenings were now always spent 
with Miss Simmons and myself in the 
drawing-room ; where, before we sum- 
moned him to coffee, his chair and 
reading-desk were regularly set for him 
in his own exclusive place by the fire- 
side. We were generally a very silent 
party. I had no topics to suggest. 
The great theme on which my thoughts 
invariably rested, was one of which I 
could not speak. The image of Charles 
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was always present to my imagination ; 
and I hardly dared to speak, lest the 
sound of my voice should disturb the 
vision and dissipate the illusion. Miss 
Simmons always became silent in the 
presence of my father. Edward used 
to call her unusual taciturnity on such 
occasions, * the instinctive homage of 
vanity to pride.” As the Christmas 
approached, my father himself would 
often interrupt the stillness of the time, 
by turning to me, and saying, “‘ We 
shall be quite alive again next week, 
Julia, when your brother comes ;” or, 
“I hope this fine weather may con- 
tinue while your brother is with us.” 
But then, after my brief reply, the 
conversation dropped, and we relapsed 
into our wonted silence. It was plain 
that, while my father seemed to be 
absorbed in the volume before him, his 
thoughts were often wandering from it, 
to hold affectionate communion with 
the remembrance of his son. My heart 
severely upbraided me for my own 
comparative indifference. I regarded 
it as a sin, in an only sister towards an 
only brother, to find myself taking so 
much more interest in another than in 
him. This aberration, or rather this 
division, of my love, appeared to me 
as a guilty severing of the ties of child- 
hood; and in every moment of less 
buoyant spirits, my conscience bitterly 
resented my forgetfulness, as an infi- 
delity to the domestic charities. 

On the 16th of December—the morn- 
ing of happy expectation—I was awake 
long before the dawn, and had de- 
scended to the breakfast-room more 
than an hour earlier than usual. I 
thought to have found myself alone 
there ; but my father was already down 
before me. Oh! there is a calm and 
steady energy in parental love, which 
disdaius to be outstripped by the rest- 
less speed of any less sacred or less 
disinterested affection. Our breakfast 
was soon despatched. Without any 
previous communication, we prepared 
to walk. We intuitively apprehended 
the wishes and intentions of each other. 
Our anxiety to be again in the society 
of those who were so dear to us, would 
not allow us to remain quietly within 
the boundaries of our own grounds ; 
but, rapidly passing through the gates, 
we directed our course along the high 
road to meet them. The morning was 
fair, and clear, and frosty. The earth 
was firm and crisp beneath our tread. 
The air blew upon us with a cheerful 
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freshness. The sky was without a cloud. 
A redbreast was singing loudly, with 
all the joyousness of summer, from the 
leafless branches of a mountain-ash. 
And the sun was sparkling beautifully 
on the light and silvery frost-wreaths, 
which, like the hopes of youth, were 
gradually dissolving round us in their 
brightness into tears. Our hearts caught 
the inspiration of the scene. Every 
object that the eye alighted on afforded 
us an argument of conversation. In- 
numerable topics were started and pur- 
sued awhile, and then lost sight of in 
the digressions they produced. Where 
the fancy failed, the natural gaiety of 
the moment made up for its deficiencies. 
And thus we passed at a rapid pace, 
arm-in-arm, along the London Road, 
laughing and talking; till, at the end 
of about an hour's walk, the long wished- 
for carriage arose suddenly to view, on 
the summit of an eminence before us. 
The breathless impatience, the flush of 
pleasure, the quick fluttering of the 
heart, the stopping the horses, the 
bustle of the unexpected meeting, were 
no more than the operation of an in- 
stant. A minute had scarced passed, 
and the empty chariot was advancing 
leisurely towards the house. My father, 
leaning on Edward's arm, was address- 
ing and answering a world of interro- 
gations ; and I found myself, without 
any arrangement of our own, left to 
follow them under the protection of 
Charles Lydgate. In that little minute, 
all my gaiety had evaporated. Love 
quickens our perceptions, to the de- 
struction of our peace. The flow of 
my ardent feelings of attachment had 
been checked by the cold “ Miss 
Howard,” which was twice repeated 
in his answer to my expressions of 
kind welcome. Intimidated and re- 
pulsed, my ardent joy at meeting him 
returned to my own breast, to chill and 
sadden it. Then I fancied that my re- 
ception of my brother had been hurried, 
and negligent, and unsisterly. Disap- 
pointed in him on w!.om my happiness 
had become dependent, I grew dissa- 
tisfied with myself. Charles and I 
addressed each other but seldom. The 
few observations that we made were 
general and uninteresting. We only 
constrained ourselves to speak, to 
escape from the heavy oppression of 
our silence. My brother, his eyes 


beaming with delight at being at home 
again, would from time to time cast a 
look behind him, and stretch out his 
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hand towards me, and express, by a 
word or smile, his gratification at our 
reunion, and then turn away again, to 
listen to the news, or reply to the in- 
quiries, of my father. There was no 
anxiety, no doubt, no taste of bitter- 
ness, mingled with the full contentment 
of their meeting. As we drew nearer 
to the house, Charles also appeared to 
be awakened by the associations of the 
scenes around him to the remembrance 
of his former feelings. He recurred to 
the happiness of the preceding summer. 
IIe spoke of the rides, the walks, the 
readings, the drawing excursions, we 
had undertaken together. Experience 
has since taught me that his manner of 
reverting to these circumstances evinced 
no real feeling —that the language was 
all conventional —that the tone of voice 
and the expression of the eye were mo- 
delled after the ordinary forms of an 
unmeaning gallantry. But, at the time, 
I was deceived by them. In my igno- 
rance of all the polished frauds and 
authorised dissimulations of society, I 
could not doubt but thus to dwell with 
pleasure on times and amusements that 
were past, was a proof ofkindly feeling 
towards those who were the companions 
of them. All doubts of his constancy 
were dispersed; and, before we had 
reached our home, the airy fabric of my 
hopes was soaring as perfect and as 
fair as ever; and my happiness seemed 
to have acquired an increase of bril- 
liancy from the darkness of the trans- 
ient clouds by which it had been for 
a moment overcast. 

Charles really was changed in his 
feelings towards me, eagerly as I flat- 
tered myself into a contrary persuasion. 
And what was the cause of this estrange- 
ment? Whence originated this miser- 
able disruption of two young hearts— 
this blight of an attachment that might 
have been eternal—this attaint to the 
ingenuousness of his character—and 
this total annihilation of my happiness ? 
Some months after, I learned all the 
secret of this diversion of his regard. 
He had, during the last term, gone 
from Cambridge to the ball at Hunt- 
ingdon. His beauty had there attracted 
the notice of Lady Elizabeth Fordham, 
a woman long past the bloom of youth, 
but wonderfully well skilled in pre- 
serving the appearance of it. She had 
high birth, and some fashion. She had 
lively talents and attractive manners, 
She was married to an indolent, easy, 
epicurean husband, who, as long as his 
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dinner and his wines were of the first 
character at home, was perfectly care- 
less of the way in which his wife 
amused herself abroad. She enjoyed, 
moreover, that sort of cracked, but not 
severed reputation, to which many pri- 
vileges appear to be attached. It 
endows the woman who is so qualified 
with peculiar charms in the eyes of the 
majority «f men; it attracts them in 
crowds, as competitors for her favour ; 
and renders them prodigal in lavishing 
upon her the attentions it encourages. 
Lady Elizabeth Fordham was, to a cer- 
tain degree, a personage —in the coun- 
ivy, she was a very leading personage 
indeed; and, to one so young as 
Charles Lydgate, her admiration, ex- 
pressed, as it was, with a most un- 
blushing candour, conferred a distine- 
tion, which was not only extremely 
gratifying to his personal vanity, but 
which gave him position among men 
of a more advanced and certain footing 
in society. Besides, it made him the 
fashion. All the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood, who were of an ardent 
turn, caught the infection ; and, acting 
under the sanction of such a precedent, 
became almost as clamorous as Lady 
Elizabeth in the expression of their 
enthusiasm. And thus the remembrance 
of my poor merits was dissipated in the 
flatteries that magnified his own; while 
the love which he had felt himself was 
lost in the exultant sense of the love 
which he was the object of in others. 
Perhaps, indeed, surrounded and court- 
ed by those who had already taken 
rank as women, in the midst of his 
triumphs over hearts more fortified by 
the discipline of the world, flushed 
with his success over affections more 
experienced in the school of the pas- 
sions, he became ashamed of his 
attachment to a girl so young, so 
simple, and so thoroughly unknown 
to, and ignorant of, society, as myself. 
Good Heavens, that such things should 
be! When, at the distance of ten 
years from the time I am now writing 
of, I meet Lady Elizabeth Fordham, as 
I occasionally do at some great London 
dinners, I cannot discover the slightest 
trace of the beauty for which she was 
then distinguished. She has become 
old, and fat, and gouty. All the charm 
of her manner has disappeared before 
an overweening selfishness, which is 
every day on the increase ; and which, 
keeping her constantly on the watch for 
her own interest and convenience, will 
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hardly allow her to observe the restraints 
imposed by the ordinary usages and 
general conventions of civilised life. 
All her lovers have departed from her. 
One flatterer still remained faithful, till 
last summer; but then a very efficient 
cook she had died of the cholera,—and 
now he has proved fickle like the rest. 
Seeing her, as she now is, I cannot 
conceive how it is possible that such a 
person should ever for a moment have 
fascinated Charles Lydgate. But so it 
was. I did not hear of it for many 
months after; and, when told me, I 
was very slow in believing the report, 
But how shamefully I am digressing ! 

After we arrived at the house, the 
morning was spent in accompanying 
my brother in his circuit to the various 
objects of domestic interest. In the 
evening, the drawings which I had made 
from our summer sketches were pro- 
duced, looked at, criticised, and gene- 
rally approved. We related to each 
other— with great reservations, indeed, 
on the part of Charles—such circum- 
stances of interest as had happened to 
us during the period of our separation, 
When I call to mind the trifles which 
I then dwelt upon as matters of im- 
portance — the hatching of my canaries’ 
eggs, and the death of my beautiful 
geranium—and think how childish 
they must have made me appear in 
Charles’s eyes, after the more impas- 
sioned interests, and more exciting 
conversation, of the society he had so 
lately mingled with, I feel the blushes 
of shame burning upon my cheek, and 
mounting to my forehead, as I write. 
We afterwards attempted some new 
music which Edward had _ brought 
with him from London. Charles had 
recommended it. The songs had de- 
lighted him, when he heard them sung 
by a friend of his. He did not say 
who that friend was. 

The three succeeding days were clear, 
and bright, and frosty, as the day of 
their arrival. In the mornings, we 
walked and rode together. After dinner, 
we were occupied with music and bil- 
liards. There was no moment of weari- 
ness, and, consequently, no demand 
upon my treasury of amusement. We 
were together. {I saw him move—I 
heard him speak—I was continually 
the object of his attentions ; and if the 
idea occasionally crossed my imagina- 
tion, that there was an indescribable 
deficiency in the manner of them, 
which rendered them less valuable 
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than those 1 had formerly received, 
the suspicion was indignantly rejected, 
as unworthy the generosity and the 
confidence of a true affection. [ per- 
suaded myself that Charles was too 
excellent to be guilty of inconstancy. 
My memory assures me that, at that 
time, my heart was satisfied — my con- 
tentment appeared incapable of en- 
hancement; or, if I wished for any 
thing, it was only for a favourable op- 
portunity of discovering the precautions 
against ennui which I had taken, and 
bringing forward some of my enormous 
store of books and playthings. Any 
circumstance would have pleased me, 
which disclosed to Charles and Edward 
my past anxiety for their arrival, and 
the provision I had made for their re- 
ception. On retiring to my chamber, 
the third night after their return, when 
I looked from my window, and saw 
the prognostics of the disappearing 
frost—the absence of the bright and 
twinkling starlight, and the portentous 
circle of pale clouds about the moon— 
I welcomed them as the certain har- 
bingers of an increase of happiness. 
On awaking in the night, no sounds 
ever fell so soothingly on my ear, as 
the regular beating of the rain against 
my window. And it was with exqui- 
site delight that, when morning dawned, 
] looked upon the drenched landscape, 
on the thick mists which were resting 
upon the distant hills, and on the gray 
and ragged clouds which were droop- 
ing nearer and nearer to the earth, and 
drifting together into dark and watery 
masses. My invention immediately set 
itself to work, in devising a plan for 
the distribution of the day. Ina few 
seconds, every hour had its peculiar 
occupation allotted it. As soon as 
breakfast was over, Charles and Ed- 
ward were alternately to read aloud 
from a new volume of travels ; while I 
finished my large drawing of an early 
twilight view of Winchester Cathedral. 
This ‘T conceived a serious, fitting, and 
instructive way of passing the morning. 
Yor the rest of the day, I had many 
plans in contemplation; but I left my- 
self free to be guided by circumstances 
as to the one which should be eve ntually 
carried into effect. But the promise of 
continued rain, which was disclosed in 
the appearances of the sky, and re- 
peated by the direction of the vane of 
the weathercock, and assured te me by 
the barometer, seemed to place me at 
the very height of my ambition, to in- 
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vest me with a real superiority over my 
companions, and to render me the dis- 
penser of all our domestic good or evil, 
during the long hoped-for time of its 
continuance. With these feelings of 
the most enviable self-complacency, I 
descended from my dressing-room, 
bending under the burden of two thick 
and heavy quarto volumes of travels. 
It was rather late, and I expected to be 
rallied on my indolence. I guessed 
what their observations would be, and 
was prepared with my answers. I anti- 
cipated the repetition of an old joke of 
Edward's; and was enjoying the laugh 
which would follow my unexpected 
retort. The hall clock must have been 
too quick, for, by its indications, it was 
past eleven. 1 hastened my steps to- 
wards the breakfast-room ; and there 
the severest disappointment met me. 
The whole economy of the table was 
discomposed. The breakfast was over 
—the party had dispersed. Miss Sim- 
mons was sitting alone in the room, 
reading the newspaper, and waiting till 
I should come down. Long before the 
usual hour, my brother had summoned 
her, by a request to make breakfast for 
Charles Lydgate and himself; and they 
had set off, more than an hour before, 
to join the hounds, which were to throw 
off at Titchborne Down. In all my 
calculations, this contravention to my 
designs had been altogether overlooked. 
It had actually escaped my recollection 
that the field-sports eschew the sun- 
shine, and rejoice in seasons of rain, 
and gloom, and mists, and dreariness. 
Or, perhaps, deceived by the flattery of 
my own affections, I imagined it im- 
possible that Charles should derive any 
pleasure from a pursuit in which [ 
could have no participation, and which 
must necessarily separate him from my 
society for so large a portion of that 
time, which was to me so precious 
and so brief. I was sure that I could 
never have so acted towards _ ; and 
I felt humbled and defeated. iLalmost 
immediately withdrew to my dressing- 
room ; and there I locked myself in, 
and sat down and wept, overpowered 
by emotions, of which the suffering and 
the intensity were by no means in pro- 
portion to the slight occasion which 
had excited them.—But so it always is 
with those who deeply love.—The 
acute, naked, shrinking sensibility of 
every strong affection, is conscious of 
none of the inferior gradations of hap- 
piness or misery. It exists in the ex- 
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tremes of darkness or of light. It 
passes with an instantaneous transition 
from the liveliest sense of joy to the 
keenest pang of agony. It changes 
from confidence to despair, and from 
despair to confidence again, with every 
variation of the face it delights itself in 
gazing on. The most trivial incident 
can cheer or pain, can animate or 
dispirit, the soul which is subjected to 
its imperious mastery. ‘To those who 
truly love, the slightest turn of the eye 
may open the fountain of our tears, or 
make the heart dance with gladness ; 
an almost imperceptible inflection of 
the voice may depress or reassure the 
spirit; a single word may crush the 
faculties beneath the weight of an in- 
superable despondency, or awaken into 
sudden life and freshness the gayest 
and most creative powers of the ima- 
gination. 

I shall not pause on the events of 
the next three weeks. All the country 
were congratulating themselves on the 
fine scenting days, and the glorious 
open weather. Every object looked 
cheerless and miserable without ; and, 
for me, all was equally sad and melan- 
choly within. My time was almost as 
solitary as before the return of my 
brother and his friend. They were 
with us, generally, at breakfast ; but 
they were absent the whole day. Very 
frequently, they dined abroad. In- 
vitations were pressed upon them by 
the companions of their morning chase, 
which they declared themselves inca- 
pable of refusing. I never could under- 
stand what it was that constituted this 
incapacity. And, when they did return 
to dinner, our evenings had lost their 
original tone of cheerfulness and so- 
ciality. Edward and Charles were 
exhausted by the fatigue which they 
had undergone in the early pari of the 
day ; and I had not energy of heart 
enough remaining to attempt exciting 
them to renewed exertions. I was 
dispirited. 
to any of my wonted occupations. [ 
did nothing but wander from room to 
room, seeking for rest, and unable to 
find it. My sleep was broken. I had 
no wish to eat. The colour faded from 
my cheeks. My father and Edward, 
in Opposition to all my assertions to 
the contrary, persisted in considering 
my health affected. I believe Charles 
Lydgate was not wholly unconscious 
of the mental anxiety, which was the 
real occasion of their fears for me. 


I could not apply myself 
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When they spoke of their apprehei- 
sions, I observed that he faintly blushed, 
and that his eyes fell involuntarily to 
the ground. At that time I was young 
in suffering: I have now become inured 
to it. My soul now seems to have 
acquired an independence of the body. 
It can, at the present moment, expe- 
rienced in sorrow, and strengthened by 
the efforts it has been forced to make, 
bear up against any kind of injury. 
It can sustain the pangs of jealousy, 
it can contemplate the indications of 
indifference, it can encounter neglect 
and forgetfulness, and can writhe in 
secret agony all the while, without 
allowing the slightest exterior symptom 
to give notice of the agitation that is 
passing on within, But, in my earlier 
years, it was not so. My frame sym- 
pathised with every emotion of my 
breast. And it was not possible that 
my health should remain unimpaired, 
while my heart was grieved with the 
afflicting and irritating sense of an 
affection unequally returned. During 
the long, long hours of Charles’s ab- 
sence, | remained in my own apart- 
ments. And, oh! how piercing was 
the agony of my solitary reflections 
there, as I compared my eager longing 
for his return to me, with his constant 
willingness to be away again in the 
pursuit of some distant pleasure. 

My father had determined that I 
should appear in public, for the first 
time, at an Alresford ball, which was 
to take place at the end of the Christ- 
mas vacation; and, on the morning 
before this great event occurred, as I 
was sitting in melancholy loneliness in 
my dressing-room, Miss Simmons en- 
tered to consult me about some ar- 
rangement in my dress for that im- 
portant evening. She instantly saw 
that I had been weeping ; and, with a 
tone of affectionate entreaty, implored 
me to intrust to her the cause of my 
distress. Surprised, in the hurry of the 
moment, almost unconsciously to my- 
self, I discovered to her the story of 
my secret love and sorrow. She had 
no sooner caught the sense of words, 
which she seemed to do with difficulty, 
than she started back, and, for a time, 
gazed at me with speechless astonish- 
ment. Iler face lost its look of sym- 
pathy, and assumed an expression of 
incredulous surprise; and when, at 
length, she recovered her power of 
giving ‘utterance to her emotions, it 
was only to assure me that, under 
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such circumstances, I could expect no 
commiseration from her. The con- 
fidence was beyond her comprehension. 
“The circumstance was quite unpre- 
cedented.” “ Her experience had 
never extended to the knowledge of 
so scandalous a solecism in female 
conduct ;” ** To fall in love ! she never 
heard of such a thing;” “It was 
like a housemaid;” “ It was a vul- 
garism ;” ** It was such a grossi¢reté 
as she had conceived it impossible for 
any young lady to commit, who had, 
from her very infancy, possessed the 
advantages of her tuition ;” “ No per- 
son, she could assure me, who was 
at all raised above the very lowest 
classes of society, ever permitted their 
affections to be engaged before the 
marriage-articles were decided on, and 
the settlements were signed.” 

I interrupted her voluble amazement 
with an earnest charge of secrecy. 
There was no necessity for my urging 
such a request. ‘* She would not, for 
the worth of kingdoms, degrade the 
dignity of the sex by the disclosure of 
so humiliating an occurrence.” After 
advising me to rid myself of my af- 
fection, which she seemed to consider 
as completely easy and voluntary an 
act, as putting off my bonnet; and 
assuring me again that no hint of the 
subject of our conversation should 
ever emanate from her, she left me to 
conclude her consultation with my 
maid about my dress for the ensuing 
ball. 

I find the following verses in my 
portfolio, with the date of the month 
and year written at the top; and, if 
my memory does not deceive me, 
they were murmured over my guitar 
to a tune which Charles had often 
sung with me, while the remonstrance 
of Miss Simmons was yet vivid in my 
recollection :— 


Song, January 1829. 


The love I bear, I must not name ; 

To feel is wrong, to own were shame ; 
For woman’s breast should never yearn 
With fondness, meeting no return ; 
Nor o'er the violated vow 

Thus idly weep, as I do now; 

But cast her tenderness aside, 

And find security in pride. 


But nursed in solitudes apart, 
With no instructor but my heart, 
I learnt to love and to regret, 
But missed the science to forget ; 
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And when he praised this fading cheek, 
And spoke such words as lovers speak, 
It seemed not wrong to yield him then 
The love I can’t recall again. 


These verses were written at seven- 
teen. I again repeat, that they are 
not inserted on the supposition of 
their possessing any poetical merit, 
but because they reflect the actual 
feeling of the moment, and may thus 
convey a more distinct idea of the 
state of my mind than a more finished 
and minute description. The roughest 
sketch made upon the spot is generally 
more true to nature, than any picture, 
however elaborate, of which it may 
serve as the archetype. 

The next day was, as I have said, 
the day of the ball. Charles and Ed- 
ward dined at Alresford with the 
{{ampshire Hunt, or the County Club, 
or some other male congregation ofa 
similar description; my father re- 
mained at home to attend Miss Sim- 
mons and myself. This evening wit- 
nessed my first introduction in any 
thing like general society. I had, for 
years, heard my “ coming out” spoken 
of as an important epocha. It was, 
indeed, an affair of momentous interest 
to every individual of the house, ex- 
cept myself. My father and my bro- 
ther had formed considerable expect- 
ations of the sensation which was to 
be occasioned by what they called my 
beauty. Miss Simmons contemplated 
me, with my little talents and accom- 
plishments, as a work of her own 
creation, and was impatient for the 
moment when the public would be 
called upon to survey, to criticise, and 
to appreciate the skill she had ex- 
hibited in its execution. My maid 
had received the patterns of my dress 
direct from Paris, and participated in 
my governess’s concern for my success. 
The inferior domestics seemed to im- 
agine that their own honour and credit 
were, in some strange and unintelligible 
way, involved in the triumphs achieved 
by their young mistress ; and, in open 
defiance of the air of augmented self- 
importance and the forbidding frowns 
which silently reproached their pre- 
sumption from beneath the golden 
curls and silver turban of Miss Sim- 
mons, they would crowd into the hall, 
and hang over the staircase, and peep 
from behind the doors, to admire my 
looks and my dress, and to witness 
my departure to the ball. 
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It was very late when we arrived at 
Alresford, and the first dances were 
over. My sensations, on first finding 
myself encircled by the glare of lights 
and the throng of company, were, I 
believe, very different from those which 
are generally experienced by young 
persons on such occasions. Every 
other girl in the ardour of youthful 
expectation, the excitement of the im- 
agination, the thrilling sense of being 
an object of remark, the contending 
impulses of vanity and shyness, the 
confidence of untried powers, the con- 
sciousness of unattenuated charms, and 
the glow of delight enkindled by the 
possession of her first ornaments, is 
presented to society with all the little 
pride and coquetry of female nature 
fluttering at the breast, and regards 
her introduction to the world as the 
commencement of a happy story, and 
the prelude to the fulfilment of a long 
course of brilliant anticipations. Se- 
parated, as I have been, by peculiar 
circumstances, from any personal in- 
terest in the scenes in which I have 
moved, my observation on the occur- 
rences that have passed in review be- 
fore me has been active in proportion 
as my affections were disengaged from 
them. I have moved amid the crowd 
as an isolated being, and have been a 
passive spectator of their busy pur- 
poses. I have witnessed the first ap- 
pearance of many of the young, the 
beautiful, and the gay, on the eventful 
and perilous theatre of society ; I have 
caught the murmur of the flattery that 
attended them; I have noticed the 
brightening lustre of the triumphant 
eye, and the heightening glow of the 
exultant cheek ; I have surveyed them, 
as each practised in succession their 
little arts of fascination ; I have watched 
them all through the repetition of those 
many stratagems to attract admiration, 
and to raise admiration into love, 
which have so often been essayed, 
which are so obnoxious to detection, 
which are always seen through, and 
which are, nevertheless, as continually 
and as confidently renewed, as if they 
had never before been attempted or 
exposed. I have followed the glance 
of observation as it made its circuit 
round the apartment from beneath the 
downcast eyelids, to take account of 
the number of admirers, and I have 
marked the object on which it rested 
longest; I have perceived the gradual 
exaltation of the spirts, as the attentions 
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of the partner became less equivocal ; 
and have pitied the constrained gaiety 
and the artificial smile which so in- 
adequately veiled the anxieties of dis- 
appointment; L have contemplated 
the progress of the work of the lovers’ 
destiny. as it originated in almost im- 
perceptible beginnings, and was con- 
tinued by slight aids and casual oc- 
currences, till some trivial accident 
occasioned its completion. With a 
few, a very few, there has been a 
prosperous conclusion to the story. 
With some, the peace of the heart was 
lost, and the bloom of youth was 
wasted in a vain pursuit of a conquest 
beyond their power to achieve : — with 
others, affection was sacrificed to am- 
bition; and then there was a gleam of 
splendour, and a dreary after-life of 
vexation or shame: —and with by far 
the greater number there has been a 
mutual love and contravening cireum- 
stances, sighs and tears, vows and 
separation, a brief fidelity and a long 
oblivion. But of the very, very many, 
whose fortunes [ have seen launched on 
the stormy and troubled waters of the 
ball-room—which is, perhaps, the most 
eventful sphere of a woman’s history — 
of all the very many whose fate, from 
the earliest dawn of expectation to its 
accomplishment or its defeat, has been 
laid open to my inspection; never 
have 1 observed a single individual, 
who, like myself, came forth from the 
privacy of the school-room with the 
die of her existence already cast ; and 
who, in the premature depression of 
the spirit, contemplated the opening 
scenes around her, as they exist in 
their blank and unadorned reality, un- 
coloured by any of the illusive tints of 
hope, and unillumined by any, even 
the faintest, glow of the imagination. 
But, perhaps, this very preoccupation 
tended to heighten the effect of my 
introduction. It gave me the ap- 
pearance of perfect self-possession. 
I forgot the crowd by which I was 
surrounded, and was as unconscious, 
as I was careless, of the observations 
excited by my presence. Setting no 
value on the general gaze that followed 
me, my composure was undisturbed 
by any of those innumerable and inde- 
finable indications of gratified vanity 
which are so often seen to impair the 
grace of youth by giving an artificial 
character to the manners. I perceived 
that my father moved with a more stately 
step, and held my arm closer within his ; 
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that Miss Simmons’s mouth curled up 
into a smile of complacency at the 
right corner; but, till my brother and 
Charles Lydgate joined us, and began 
to rally me on what they called my 
success, | had no conception that the 
visible gratification of my companions 
originated in any sensation occasioned 
by my appearance. It has always 
heen inexplicable to me, how my 
father, with his knowledge of the 
world and elevation of character, 
should have taken so much interest as 
he did in the admiration thus ex- 
cited by his daughter in the narrow 
circle of a country assembly-room: 
but there is a strong analogy between 
personal vanity and parental pride; 
and each, in the absence of more 
valuable praise, will delight itself with 
inferior flattery. 

I was distinguished as the centre of 
attraction. The few men, with any 
pretensions to fashion, who were pre- 
sent, were eager to be introduced to 
me. Lord Botley, a young, and long, 
and narrow peer, just out of his mino- 
rity, was quite oppressive with his un- 
ceasing but silent assiduities. That 
which is sought by many immediately 
becomes enhanced in our estimation ; 
and Charles, when he saw that my 
smiles were courted as an honour, 
availed himself of whatever distinction 
they might confer, by renewing and 
redoubling his attentions to me. He 
was all, if not more, than he had ever 
been. My spirits were raised in con- 
sequence, from the lowest depths of 
despondency to their highest pitch of 
elevation. He danced with me twice, 
and he danced with no oneelse. If I 
was engaged with another, he repeat- 
edly drew nigh and communicated his 
quizzing remarks upon my partner; 
and when a set of quadrilles was over, 
he would invariably accompany me to 
my seat beside either my father or Miss 
Simmons. 

* Really, Charles,” remonstrated my 
brother, “ you must not sit here all 
night flirting with Julia. The flat- 
faced Miss Horsham is expiring with 
jealousy.” 

“T am sorry for it; but really she 
must be permitted to expire in peace. 
I cannot interfere to save her. I have 
‘hoped she’s very well,’ and told her 
‘the room is very full,’ and it’s extremely 
impertinent in the girl to entertain any 
further expectations.” 

Nothing could exceed my happiness. 
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Charles was then parsimonious of his 
attentions. His manner to myself was 
observed by others. My heart had not 
misinterpreted its import. Almost 
immediately after this occurrence, I 
overheard a whisper from one old lady 
to another, assuring her that “ Miss 
Howard was to be married to Mr. 
Lydgate as soon as that gentleman 
attained the age of twenty-five.” 

“‘ Twenty-five, dear! why defer it 
so long ?” 

* Qh, it’s very unfortunate for the 
young people; but the old Mr. Lyd- 
gate, groundlessly fearful of his son’s 
extravagance, lengthened the term of 
his minority, and has not allowed him 
to come into possession of his fortune 
till he is five and twenty.” 

“ Oh, dear, what a pity! 
beautiful couple, too!” 

i knew the whole of this communi- 
cation to be false; every word was 
spoken on no better authority than the 
invention of the speaker, but still it 
gave me pleasure. It was the echo of 
my hopes; and my heart received it 
as the certain prognostic of their ac- 
complishment. 

With the return of morning my re- 
cently acquired serenity was again dis- 
turbed. When the next day broke 
upon me, all the bright visions and 
animating thoughts which had been 
inspired by the events of the past even- 
ing were rapidly dispersed. Only three 
entire days of the vacation now re- 
mained ; on the evening of the fourth, 
Edward and Charles were to set out 
on their return to Oxford. They hunted 
on the two days after the ball, and on 
the first day they dined from home. 
Ignorant as I then was of the little 
motives by which we are actuated in 
our conduct towards each other, was 
it possible that I should have antici- 
pated this; that I could be. prepared 
to find my society courted with so 
ostentatious a preference at one time, 
and so carelessly abandoned at an- 
other; or that, meeting with conduct 
so unexpected, and to me so thoroughly 
unaccountable, I should not very deeply 
feel it? On the night after the ball 
(I had not seen Charles all day —he 
and Edward were out before I had 
risen, and their clothes had been sent 
for them to dress where they dined) — 
as I stood looking down upon the fire, 
with my hand resting upon the mantel- 
piece, and my head upon my hand, 
my father left his book and walked 
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towards me. We were alone in the 
room; Miss Simmons had already 
gone to bed, fatigued with the unusual 
festivities ofthe preceding evening. 
After a pause of a few minutes, as if 
preparing for some serious argument, 
my father placed his hand upon my 
shoulder, and, looking at me with an 
expression of peculiar tenderness, he 
said, “ Julia, there is some oppression 
upon your mind ?” 

**¢ No, indeed, father; it’s nothing ;” 
and I burst into tears. 

“I do not ask you to discover to 
me any secret, which it may give you 
pain to utter. I am convinced my 
child will never harbour any feeling 
in her heart, which my more severe 
duty as a father would lead me to insist 
ona confession of. But am I right?” 

“ Tn what, father ?” 

“¢ You love Charles Lydgate?” 

I could not speak, but hid my face 
in my handkerchief, and wept. 

“ Your silence,” he continued, “ is 
sufficient. My dearest Julia, a friend 
less sincere would, perhaps, speak 
more soothingly to you at this moment 
than I dare to do; but I must be true 
to you. I have observed him well. 
My words will distress you ; but, trust 
me, I am not deceived. Your love is 
not returned. My child, we must 
strive to deliver ourselves from this 
affection, or your brother’s friend must 
be our visitor no more. Thank Hea- 
ven, after two days they will be gone !” 

He kissed me with strong emotion, 
and I withdrew to my chamber. 

The apprehension of never seeing 
Charles again constrained me ever 
after to conceal my attachment. Cold 
as he was, my hopes were in opposi- 
tion to the conclusion arrived at by my 
father. Was it possible that he could 
have ceased to love me? That he 
once had loved me, I never for a 
moment questioned, nor do I question 
it now ; but could that love have really 
passed away, and for ever? All was 
uncertainty and wretchedness. My 
mind never for an instant rested on the 
same opinion; and, in the following 
song, I begin with bewailing his in- 
constancy, and conclude with express- 
ing my conviction of his truth: — 


Song. 
Could no affection bind thee, 
Could no remembrance move, 


That I thus grieve to find thee 
Inconstant in thy love ? 
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Oh, Charles! the wise would tell me 
To dash my tears away, 

And from a heart expel thee, 
Which thou could so betray. 


But still I must believe thee 
Unkind, but not untrue ; 

Nor though thou couldst deceive me, 
Would I be faithless too? 


On the succeeding morning my bro- 
ther and his friend were again led 
abroad by their insatiable passion for 
the hunting. I know not what it was, 
but something occurred which brought 
the day’s sport to an unexpected con- 
clusion, and they came home earlier 
than usual. I was in my dressing- 
room, contemplating the store of books 
and puzzles, and various implements of 
amusement, which I had so diligently, 
but so uselessly, collected, and which 
were piled together in the corner of 
the room, or lying scattered about 
upon the chairs and sofas. On their 
return, not finding me in the drawing- 
room or the library, and being assured 
that I was in the house, Edward came 
up-stairs to seek me in my own apart- 
ment. His surprise at the scene be- 
fore him was extreme. He called 
aloud for Charles to come and witness 
it. Ilis friend was in the passage, 
and instantly obeyed his summons, 
My brother's astonishment found ut- 
terance in a world of laughing in- 
terrogations, as he hastily took up 
and cast away again the several objects 
which attracted his curiosity. 

“ Well, but tell me, Julia, what are 
these all for? Where did they come 
from? Did you buy them all, or 
were they given to you? What do 
you intend doing with them? Do 
you purpose setting up a bazar, or 
are they the subjects of your private 
studies ?” 

‘¢ No, indeed.” 

“ What are they, then ?” 

“T collected them because I thought 
we might have wanted them this 
Christmas, when Charles ——I mean 
Mr. Lydgate—and you were with us.” 

“ Want them! What did you sup- 
pose, Julia, we should have nothing else 
to do but play with Chinese puzzles, 
devils, jack-straws, La Grace, battle- 
dors and shuttlecocks, and all the ex- 
ploded sports of the nursery ?” 

I felt the ridicule; it cast the last 
drop upon the heart, which was too full 
already. The tears forced themselves 
into my eyes,—my voice trembled,— 
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and saying, “I did not think you 
would have been so very, very much 
away from home,” I endeavoured to 
conceal, on my brother’s shoulder, the 
pain and confusion which my sobs in- 
voluntarily discovered. 

As Edward pressed me to his heart 
and affectionately kissed my forehead, 
Charles Lydgate gently and kindly 
shook me by the hand, and I dis- 
tinctly heard him utter, in a suppressed 
tone, “ Poor Julia!” 

That expression reassured me; my 
tears were dried. The words were sug- 
gested by pity, and I mistook them 
for an intimation of affection. I have 
since learned to distinguish more cor- 
rectly: I know now that love and 
pity are incompatible ; that their na- 
tures are opposite, the one to the 
other, and can never coalesce; that 
pity may linger in the heart, and pre- 
serve a show of love, after every real 
touch of tenderness has departed ; but 
that love was never entreated by the 
voice, and has an instinctive dread of 
the look and air which are calculated 
to awaken the sentiment of pity ; that 
love, in short, is essentially a principle 
of equality, and that pity is the at- 
tribute of conscious, and undisputed, 
and dominant superiority. 

“ I’m sorry we hunted to-day, 
Charles,” said my brother; “ we 
ought to have given this morning, at 
least, to Julia. If it is not too late, 
let us take a ride with her now.” 

“ Very well,” said Charles; “ let 
us go directly. Julia, should you like 
a?” 

“* Oh, yes; very, very much indeed! 
Let us ride, as we used to do.” 

The horses were ordered, and we 
set out with the idle expectation of 
recovering the charm and feeling of 
those hours which we had spent to- 
gether in the summer vacation. 
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But the charm was dissipated ; the 
feeling could not be recalled. We 
were the same party ; we pursued one 
of our favourite tracks. There was a 
mild air and a clear sky; and there 
was a fair sun shining upon us, which 
seemed to cheer the dreariness of 
winter with the promise of returning 
spring. Yet still there was a dif- 
ference, of which all were sensible, 
and which each endeavoured to con- 
ceal. We conversed, but it was by 
effort, not by impulse. The laugh 
was constrained ; our hearts and spirits 
were not in unison; and all dreaded 
lest one or the other should accident- 
ally touch on some discordant string. 
In speaking, our faces turned towards 
each other, but our eyes appeared 
afraid of meeting. Our ride was not 
very long, for the day soon closed in 
upon us, and company was expected 
to dinner. With that company the 
evening passed formally away. The 
next morning was consumed by Charles 
and Edward in preparations for their 
departure ; in the afternoon they left 
us. On taking leave, Charles re- 
minded me that, at the end of May, 
we should meet again in London. 

So this anxiously expected Christmas 
vacation was concluded, and so con- 
cludes the first part of the “ Youth of 
Julia Howard ;” whether any sequel 
shall ever follow it will depend on a 
variety of circumstances. I may neither 
have health nor time to continue my 
narrative; and it is very probable that, 
in the present taste for tales ofstrongly- 
coloured manners and highly-exciting 
incidents, this simple record of the 
story of a woman’s heart may be found 
so thoroughly destitute of interest to 
the great mass of readers, as not to 
afford me any encouragement to tell it 
to the end. 














I was proceeding to say, when Mr. 
Yorke, impatient of my inordinate 
intrusion on his pages, abruptly cut 
me short last month, that I should 
have somewhat more trouble with the 
Latin part of Dr. Farmer's Essay than 
with the Greek ; not from any potency 
in the argument, or variety in the way 
of putting it, but from the confused 
and desultory manner in which his in- 
stances and examples are brought for- 
ward. In the edition I am using 
(Isaac Reed's, of 1813), where it oc- 
cupies the first eighty-six pages of the 
second volume, the proofs to convict 
Shakspeare of ignorance commence at 
p- 34, and are brought to a close with 
an exulting—“ Thus much for the 
learning of Shakspeare, with respect to 
the ancient languages,” at p. 73; but 
these forty pages are far, indeed, from 
being devoted to the proposed theme. 
In them we find ample stores of miscel- 
laneous information--such as that we 
may venture to.look into the Romaunt 
of the Rose, “ natwithstanding Master 
Prynne hath so positively assured us, 
on the word of John Gerson, that the 
author [Jehan de Mehun] is most cer- 
tainly damned, if he did not care for a 
serious repentance :” that “ poor Je- 
han had raised the expectations of a 
monastery in France, by the legacy ofa 
great chest, and the weighty contents of 
it; but it proved to be filled with no- 
thing but vetches ;” on which the friars 
refused him Christian burial: that if 
“our zealous puritan [Prynne] had 
known of this, he would not have 
joined in the clamour against him :” 
that Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
“literally stole [an epigram] from 
Angerianus, as he appears in the De- 
litic Ital. Poet., by Gruter, under the 
anagrammatic name of ‘ Ranutius 
Gherus’” 1608, vol. i. p. 189 [ which, 
it must be admitted, is at least as 
sounding a piece of learning as 
Upton’s dimeter trochaic brachyca- 
talectic, commonly called ithyphallic, 
which excites so much of Farmer’s 
jocularity]: that “ such biographers 
as Theophilus Cibber and the writer 
of the life of Sir Philip (Sydney) 
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= as ” 
prefixed to the modern editions,” are 
wrong in assigning the date of 1613 to 
the Arcadia, Dr. Farmer himself hav- 
ing actually a copy in his own possess- 
ion, “ printed for W, Ponsonbie, 1590, 
4to., which hath escaped the notice of 
the industrious Ames, and the rest of 
our typographical antiquaries:” that 
“ Mr. Urry, probably misled by his 
predecessor, Speght,” was wrong in 
being determined, Procrustes-like, to 
force every line in the Canterbury 
Tales to the same standard, the atten- 
tion of our old poets being “ directed 
to the cesural pause, as the grammarians 
call it ;” [Upton again !] that Mr. Me- 
nage quotes a canon upon us,——“ Si 
quis dixerit episcopum popaGra la- 
borare, anathema sit :” that Skelton, in 
his rambling manner, gives a curious 
character of Wolsey, which is made a 
peg whereon to hang a note upon Skel- 
ton himself and his laureateship : that 
Mr. Garrick is “a gentleman, who will 
always be allowed the first commen- 
tator on Shakspeare, when he does 
not carry us beyond himself,” which, 
to use the language of one of Lady 
Morgan’s heroes, in (I forget what 
novel) is “ mighty nate:” that Mr. 
Ames, who searched after books of 
this sort with the utmost avidity, had 
not seen “ the two tomes, which Tom 
Rawlinson would have called justa 
volumina,” of W. Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasures, “ when he published his 
Typographical Antiquities, as appears 
from his blunders about them ; and 
possibly I myself” [even I!] “ might 
have remained in the same predica- 
ment, had I not been favoured with a 
copy by my generous friend Dr. Lort :” 
that he “ must correct a remark in the 
Life of Spenser, which is impotently 
levelled at the first critics of the age,” 
in the Biographia Britannica, follow- 
ed by a dissertation on the date of 
Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata, intro- 
duced chiefly to“assure the biographer,” 
who assigns it to 1583, “ that I have 
met with at least six other editions 
preceding his date of the first publica- 
tion :” that Gabriel Harvey desired only 
to be “‘epitaph’d the inventor of the 
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English hexameter,” and for a while 
every one would be halting on Roman 
feet: that the ridicule of our fellow- 
collegian, Hall, in one of his satires, 
and the reasoning of Daniel, in his 
Defence of Rhyme against Campion, 
presently reduced us to our original 
Gothic: that he had met with a facetious 
piece of Sir John Llarrington, printed in 
1596 (and possibly there was an earlier 


edition), called the Metanorphosis of 


Ajax: that “ A Compendious or Brief 
Examination of Certayne OrdinaryCom- 
plaints, &c., by William Shakspeare, 
gentleman,” reprinted in 1751, was 
falsely attributed to our author; “ I 
having at last met with the original 
edition,” and with great ingenuity dis- 
covered that it was the composition of 
William Stafford : that ‘* poor Antony” 
—he means Antony Wood—had too 
much reason for his character of Au- 
brey (a),—with an abundance of more 
stuff of the saine kind, curious perhaps 
occasionally, and calculated to inspire 
us with due reverence for the biblio- 
graphical industry and acumen of Dr. 
Farmer, but having no more connexion 
with the question, whether Shakspeare 
knew Latin or not, than it has with the 
quadrature of the circle. And even 
where we find points adduced which 
do bear upon that question, they are 
urged in so rambling and discursive a 
manner, that it is scarcely possible to 
meet them without being tediously 
diffusive upon petty trifles. 
Ilis Latin task opens thus :— 


‘Perhaps the advocates for Shak- 
speare’s knowledge of the Latin language 
may be more successful. Mr. Gildon 
takes the van. ‘ It is plain, that he was 
acquainted with the fables of antiquity 
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very well: that some of the arrows of 
Cupid are pointed with lead, and others 
with gold, he found in Ovid; and what 
he speaks of Dido, in Virgil: nor do I 
know any translation of these poets so 
ancient as Shakspeare’s time.’ The 
passages on which these sagacious re- 
marks are made occur in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and exhibit, we see, a 
clear proof of acquaintance with the 
Latin classics. But we are not answer- 
able for Mr. Gildon’s ignorance. He 
might have been told of Caxton and 
Douglas, of Surrey and Stanyhurst, of 
Phaer and Twyne, of Fleming and Gold- 
ing, of Turberville and Churchyard ! 
But these fables were easily known, 
without the help of either the originals 
or the translations. The fate of Dido 
had been sung very early by Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate ; Marlowe had 
even already introduced her to the stage ; 
and Cupid’s arrows appear with their 
characteristic differences in Surrey, in 
Sidney, in Spenser, and every sonnetteer 
of the time. Nay, their very names were 
exhibited long before in The Romaunt of 
the Rose.” 


Farmer upsets here the argument of 
his pamphlet, when he says that we are 
not to be answerable for the ignorance 
of Gildon. Of course we are not; 
neither is Shakspeare. It may be true 
that Dr. Farmer had read more, and 
was better acquainted with literature in 
general, and particularly in its anti- 
quarian departments, than Gildon. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the libra- 
rian of Cambridge(d), living among 
books, and easy of fortune, did not in 
such particulars surpass a poor hack- 
critic (Farmer, of course, does not forget 
to remind us of his * ill-starred rage ” 
against Dennis) (c) writing for his bread, 
and picking information at the scantiest 


(a) “ It is therefore sufficiently clear, that poor Anthony had too much reason for 


his character of Aubrey. 


You will find it in his own account of his life, published by 


Hearne, which I would earnestly recommend to any hypochondriack :— 

“‘« A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotie-headed, and sometimes little better 
than crased; and being exceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters sent to 
A. W. with folliries and misformations.’”—P. 577. 

(b) I find I have made a mistake in saying, in the last Number of this Magazine, 
that Dr. Farmer, when he wrote his Essay, had the advantage of being able to 
consult a great library, in consequence of his being principal librarian of Cambridge. 
The Essay was published in 1766, and the Doctor was not appointed protobibliothe- 


carius of the university until 1778. 


But he was always a library-haunter ; and, of 


course, whether librarian or not, the literary stores of Cambridge were at bis service. 
We are also told in the Annual Necrology, quoted by Nichols in the History of Leicester- 
shire, vol. iv. p. 944, that he had gathered by sixpenny purchases at bookstands “ an 


immense number of books, good, bad, and indifferent.” 


contains many curious articles. 


The catalogue of his library 


(c) After saying, in the text of his Essay, “ one of the first and most vehement 
assertors of the learning of Shakspeare was the editor of his poems, the well-known 


Mr, Gildon,” he adds in a note, “ Hence, perhaps, the illstarred rage between this 
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sources ; but, I repeat, how can the li- 
terary distance between Gildon and 
Farmer affect Shakspeare ? 

A gentleman of the name of Charles 
Armitage Brown published, last year, 
a volume called Shakespeare's Autobio- 
graphical Poems (d),one chapter of which 
is dedicated to the question of his learn- 
ing; and in this lL find a fair remark 
upon the passage I have just extracted 
from Farmer’s Essay: His (Shak- 
speare’s) frequent appropriate use of the 
heathen mythology, and of the classical 
heroes, has been brought forward as 
evidence of his learning; but, as Dr. 
Farmer has shewn, that knowledge 
might have been gained, as well as 
now, without Greek or Latin. Yet, 
had he displayed ignorance on these 

subjects, he might be proved somewhat 
unlearned.’’ Unquestionably ; and he 
must have been exposed to perpetual 
blundering, if he never drew elsewhere 
than at second-hand. Dr. Farmer has 
proved no more than that Shakspeare 
might have learned his Pagan lore from 
English authorities. Granted; but it 
is strange logic to argue that therefore 
he was incapable of learning it any 
where else. I do not know who taught 
the art of syllogism at Cambridge in 
Dr. Farmer's time ; but certainly nei- 
ther ** German Crouzaz, nor Dutch 
Bursgersdyck”(e) could refrain from 
crying negatur to the minor which 
would lead to such a conclusio. 

As the page or two following 
the sentences above taken from Mr. 
Brown has a direct reference to the 
question we are discussing, | continue 
the extract :— 


* Accordingly, the annotators have 
brought forward no less than three ex- 
amples of this ignorance, which, happily, 
at least two of them, prove nothing but 
the ignorance of his critics. The first is 
in Henry 1V., Part Il., where Hecuba’s 
dream of a firebrand is called Althea’s,— 
a mistake certainly, but one which rather 
proves he was acquainted with both 
stories. Besides, Dr. Johnson, who 
notices it, ought to have remembered, as 
an editor, a line in Henry VI., Part I1., 
which Shakspeare, if he did not write it, 
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must have well known, and which proves 


he was aware of the nature of Althea’s 
brand : 


‘ As did the fatal brand Althea burn'd,’ 


“ Henley brings forward the second 
example trom Maclieth, thus annotating 
on the words ‘ Bellona’s bridegroom :’— 

‘ This passage may be added to the many 
others, which shew how little be knew of 
ancient mythology.’ The many others! 
—where are they? In the mean time, 
why is Henley’s classic lore offended? 
Is it because he had never heard, among 
the ancients, of Bellona’s bridegroom? 
Alas ! it was Macbeth himself the 
poet meant! Had he been termed, in 
his capacity of a soldier, a son of Mars, 
the liberty would have been as great; 
but, owing to the triteness of the 
appellation, not to be cavilled at as a 
proof of ignorance, though it would have 
made the doug chty Thane of Glamis the 
brother of C upid. W hat Shakspeare said, 
poetically said, was, that the warlike hero 
was worthy of being the bridegroom of 
the goddess of war. “This is the passage : 


* Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The Thane of Cawdor, ‘gan a dismal 
conflict ; 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp'd in 
proof, 

Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst 
arm, 

Curbing his lavish spirit.’ 


“ Stevens gives us the third proof 
of ignorance, in these lines from the 
Merchant of Venice: 

‘In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her 
love 
To come again to Carthage.’ 


‘ This passage,’ quoth Stevens, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact note, ‘ contains a small in- 
stance, out of many that might be brought, 
to prove that Shakspeare was no reader 
of the classics.’ Out of many that might 
be brought! Why not bring them ? And 
why was this brought ? P -urely because 
V irgil did not describe Dido with a willow 
in her hand? Stevens ought to have 
known, according to Virgil, that Dido 
was forsaken by her lover, and that the 


critick and his elder heather. Sahn Dennis, so ) pathetically enenand. § in the Dunciad.” 


The verses referred to are,— 


*« Ah, Dennis! Gildon, ah! what ill-starred rage 
Divides a friendship long confirmed by age ?”— Dunciad, b. iii. v. 173, 


(d) Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems. 
with his Character, drawn chiefly from his W orks, 
Pp. 306, 


London, 1838. Bohn. 12mo. 
(e) Duneiad, b. iv. v. 198. 


Bei sing his Sonnets clearly dev is, 2 
By Charles Armitage Brown. 
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giving her the allegorical willow was 
nothing more nor less than a poetical 
description of her love-lorn state. As 
for the other instances, I have not found 
them,—the ‘ many others,’ and the 
‘many that might be brought.’ These 
critics remind me of the drunken ma- 
gistrate, who, seeing himself in a look- 
ing-glass at the moment he expected a 
criminal to be brought before him, cried 
out: ‘ Ah, thou caitiff! many a time and 
oft hast thou been brought before me!’” 


On this I may observe: 1. That 
the quotation from Henry VI. is de- 
cisive that Shakspeare did know the 
history of Althea’s brand; but, if we 
refer to the passage in Henry 1V., we 
shall see that it was not by any means 
necessary that he should exhibit his 
learning there :— 


** Bard. Away, you whoreson upright 
rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althea’s 
dream, away ! 

P. Hen. Instruct us, boy: What dream, 
boy ? 

Page. Marry, my lord, Althea dreamed 
she was delivered of a firebrand; and 
therefore I call him her dream.”—Act ii. 
sc. 2. 

The prince is so much enraptured 
with this “* good interpretation,” that 
he gives the boy a crown as a reward. 
The blunder is evidently designed ; 
and Shakspeare is as much answer- 
able for the degree of mythological 
learning displayed by the page, as for 
the notions of grammatical propriety 
entertained by Mrs. Quickly. I think, 
however, that Mr. Brown is wrong in 
ascribing to Dr. Johnson any desire of 
bringing this supposed error forward to 
aid the cause of proving Shakspeare 
unlearned. 

2. That Henley’s observations on Bel- 
lona’s bridegroom are absurd, and Mr. 
Brown's commeut is indisputably cor- 
rect. Let me take, or make, this op- 
portunity for saying, that Dr. Farmer 
informs us, ‘as for the play of Macbeth 
itself, it hath lately been suggested, 
from Mr. Guthrie’s Essay on English 
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Tragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth’s 
wife is copied from Buchanan, whose 
spirit, as well as words, is translated 
into the play of Shakspeare; and it 
had signified nothing to have pored 
only on Holinshed for facts.” Farmer 
very truly remarks, that there is nothing 
in Buchanan to justify this assertion : 
**¢ Animus etiam, pre se ferox, prope 
quotidianis conviciis uxoris (que om- 
nium consiliorum ei erat conscia) sti- 
mulabatur.” This is the whole that 
Buchanan says of the lady.” Shak- 
speare undoubtedly took the story from 
Holinshed, who had abridged it from 
Bellenden’s translation of The noble 
Clerk, Hector Boece, as Farmer is able 
to prove by the salutation of the 
witches being given in the tragedy, 
not as in Buchanan, but as it appears 
in Holinshed, after Bellenden, who fol- 
lows Boetius(f). Yet if we could sup- 
pose that Shakspeare looked beyond the 
English version, we might discover an 
authority for mending some halting 
lines in the play, which have occupied 
its critics ; as, for example :— 


** Where the place ? 


Upon the heath, 
There to meet with Macbeth.” 


Now, this lame line should be what 
Upton would call a trochaic dimeter 
catalectic, and not brachycatalectic ; 
and accordingly Pope, not, indeed, 
consulting the learned labours of the 
prosodian, but his own ear, altered it 
to— 
“« There I go to meet Macbeth.” 
And Capell proposes : 
“* There to meet with brave Macbeth.” 
And again : 
“« Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Yes.” 
Stevens remarks that some word, 
necessary to complete the verse, has 
been omitted in the old copy; and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer proposes, “ Our 
captains, brave Macbeth,” &c. If the 
word were allowed to be pronounced 


(7) “« We can demonstrate that Shakspeare had not the story from Buchanen. 
According to him, the weird sisters salute Macbeth, ‘ Una Angusiz [hanum, altera 
Moravie, tertia regem. Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c.; but according to 
Holinshed, immediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shakspeare, ‘ The first of 


them spake and sayde, ‘ All hayle, Makbeth, thane of Glammis ‘’ 


the second of them 


said, ‘ Hayle, Makbeth, thane of Cawdor ;’ but the third said, ‘ Ail hayle, Makbeth, that 
hereafter shall be King of Scotland.’ ’’"—Pp. 243. 


*© 1, Witch. All hail, Macbeth! 
2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! 


Hail to thee, thane of Glammis ! 
Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 


3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king hereafter.” 
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as a trisyllable, it would suit the metre 
in the above-quoted lines, and else- 
where :— 


« There to meet with Mac-a-beth.”’ 


** Our captains, Mac-a-beth and Banquo ? 

Yes.” 
In Holinshed the word is Makbeth ; 
but Fordun, his remote authority, as 
being the authority of Hector Boethius, 
calls him Machabeus sive Machabeda. 
In Stevens’s notes will be found a 
passage, extracted from the Scoto Chro- 
nicon, in which the latter spelling oc- 
curs: “ Subito namque post mortem 
Machabede, convenerunt quidam ex 
ejus parentela,” &c. I do not insist 
on this trifle, to maintain that Shak- 
speare made the Scoto Chronicon his 
study —I should, indeed, be very much 
astonished if he had ; but it is as strong 
an evidence of his having done so, as 
any of Farmer's can be allowed to be 
proofs that he had not consulted any 
authors but those which were to be 
found in English. 

But if I care little for the learning or 
the logic of Dr. Farmer, I own I care 
less for such criticism as that of Mr. 
Guthrie. I have never seen his Essay 
on English Tragedy, and assuredly 
shall not look for it, being quite satis- 
fied as to the ability and discrimination 
of the critic who discovers that Shak- 
speare copied the portrait of Lady 
Macbeth from Buchanan, or any one 
else. There certainly is something 
graphic in the sentence above quoted 
from the poetic historian, describing 
in few words the naturally ferocious 
mind of Macbeth, spurred on by 
the fierce reproaches which his wife, 
intimately conscious of all his designs, 
urged against him almost day by 
day; but the conception of such a 
character, though less prosaic than 
that in Holinshed, who tells us that 
she “ lay sore upon her husband, to 
attempt the thing, as she that was 
very ambitious, brenning in unquench- 
able desire to bear the name of 
queene,” is lower ten thousand fathoms 
deep than that of the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare. She is, in truth, the sti- 
mulated, not the stimulator—the fol- 
lower, not the leader, of her husband's 
designs—-sacrificing her feelings and 
affections, unsexing herself to promote 
his cherished ambition— hoping that 
his first crime was to be the last — 
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(g) George Buchanan is buried in the Greyfriars’ Chureh ia Edinburgh. 
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frightened and broken-hearted, when 
she finds him determined on wading 
remorselessly through murder—sub- 
mitting in terrified silence to his san- 
guinary projects —clinging to him, 
in desperate fidelity, during his ruin- 
ed fortunes, and his detested career, 
and inspiring even his bloody nature 
with its last human feeling—-shield- 
ing her remorse from human eye as 
long as she has power to conceal 
her thoughts, but manifesting it in 
bitter agony when diseased sleep de- 
prives her of control over her move- 
ments — and finally dying, amid the 
wail of women, at the moment when 
fate had unrelentingly determined that 
her husband should perish amid accu- 
mulated horrors. If this lady is found 
by Guthrie portrayed in Buchanan, 
then, great as were the talents of him 





“‘ Whose honour'd bones 
Are laid ‘neath old Greyfriars’ stones "(g), 


I can only say that ke never found any 
thing like such power of portraiture 
or poetry in himself. The story of 
Macbeth might have been suggested 
by the classical Latin of Buchanan, or 
the homely English of Holinshed ; but 
Lady Macbeth was suggested by an 
inspiration not derived from annalist 
or historian. 

3. That the willow of Dido is pro- 
perly explained by Mr. Brown. Ste- 
vens’s note is stark nonsense. In Virgil, 
Dido is described as endeavouring to 
persuade /Eneas to return to her, after 
the canvass had invoked the breeze — 


** Puppibus et leti naute imposuere 
coronas,” 


It would be idle to quote at length the 
story of Dido’s sorrows, which every 
body has by heart; it is enough to say 
that the lines spoken by Lorenzo, in the 
Merchant of Venice, are no more than 
a picturesque condensation of what we 
find in Virgil (En. iv. 296-590) — 
as descriptive of the struggles of Dido 
to retain her faithless lover—her wo 
when she saw his preparations for de- 
parture on the wild sea bank — 


** Toto properari littore circum 
Undique convenere,” &c. 


and her endeavours, through Anna (as 
the willow of her hand), to wave him 
back to Carthage. Mr. Brown, however, 
is mistaken, if he thinks that ne more 
than the three passages which he has 
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here selected, as specimens of im- 
pertinent airs of superiority in learn- 
ing over Shakspeare, are all that can 
be found in Stevens, and other com- 
mentators of similar grade. I could, 
without exaggeration, produce a hun- 
dred other impertinences equally 
flagrant; but I must get on for the 
present with Dr. Farmer. 
Whalley observes, that when in the 
Tempest, it is said, 
* High queen of state, 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her 
gait,” 


the allusion is to the diviim incedo 
regina of Virgil. Bishop Warburton 
thinks that, in the Merchant of Venice, 
the oath, “ by two-headed Janus,” 
shews Shakspeare’s knowledge of the 
antique; “and, quoth Dr. Sewell, 
Shakspeare hath somewhere a Latin 
motto” (which, by the way, is a very 
dishonest manner of quoting): are not 
these some proofs of Shakspeare’s 
knowledge? ‘ No,” says Dr. Far- 
mer, *‘ they are not; because Taylor, 
the water poet, alludes to Juno’s port 
and majesty, and the double face of 
Janus ; and has besides a Latin motto, 
and a whole poem upon it into the 
bargain.” 

“ You perceive, my dear sir,” con- 
tinues Farmer, “ how vague and in- 
deterininate such arguments must be; 
for, in fact, this sweet swan of Thames, 
as Mr. Pope calls him, hath more 
scraps of Latin, and allusions to an- 
tiquity, than are any where to be met 
with in the writings of Shakspeare. I 
am sorry to trouble you with trifles, yet 
what must be done when grave men 
insist upon them ?” 

What must be done, indeed, when 
we find that a grave man insists upon 
it, that the confessedly casual acquaint- 
ance at second-hand (/) with the class- 
ical mythology displayed by Taylor 
should be a proof that the knowledge 
of Shakspeare, or of any body else, 
is necessarily of the same description ? 
Burns made no pretension to an ac- 
quaintance with Greek or Latin, and yet 
we can find abundance of allusions to 
the heathen gods and goddesses in his 
poems. Is that a reason for believing, 
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because we have the same allusions in 
Lord Byron, that his lordship had no 
means of consulting the originals in 
which those deities are native ? 

This, I should say in any case, but 
there is a peculiar dishonesty in the 
reference of Farmer’s Essay (dishonesty 
of one kind or other is, indeed, its 
characteristic throughout) to Warbur- 
ton’s note on “ two-headed Janus.” 
In the Merchant of Venice, act i.sc. 1., 
Salanio (as the name of the character 
is commonly spelt) says, jesting upon 
Antonio’s unexplainable sadness, that 
they might 


** Say you are sad, 

Because you are not merry; and ’t were 
as easy 

For you to laugh, and leap, and say you 
are merry, 

Because you are not sad. Now, by two- 
headed Janus, 

Nature hath formed strange fellows in 
her time ;”— 


some, in short, that will laugh, and 
others that will weep, without any as- 
signable cause. On which Warburton 
remarks,— 

“ }fere Shakspeare shews his know- 
ledge in the antique. By two-headed 
Janus is meant those antique, bifron- 
tine heads, which generally represent a 
young and smiling face, together with 
an old and wrinkled one, being of Pan 
and Bacchus, of Saturn and Apollo, &c. 
These are not uncommon in collections 
of antiques; and in the books of the 
antiquaries, as Montfaucon, Spanheim, 
&e.” 

I do not know that there was much 
learning requisite to discover this ; but 
the illustration of Bishop Warburton 
is elegant, and, to all appearance, just. 
The mere double face in the Water 
poet is what may occur to any looker 
upon a picture of Janus; but the fair 
aspect of the beauteous Apollo on 
one side, while the other exhibits the 
wrinkled visage of Saturn, suggests a 
poetical type of a man melancholy 
and gay by turns, for no other reason 
save the pleasure of the maker who 
“ formed so strange a fellow.” 

When Dodd refers Rumour painted 
full of tongues to the description of 


(k) Taylor tells us that when he got from possum to posset, he could not get any 


further. 


‘Lhis must be intended as a piece of wit ; for if he got as far as possum at 


all, he must have passed through sum and its inflections ; and there is no more difficulty 
in proceeding from posset to possemus, than from esset to essemus, and so forth. The 


posset of Taylor is, | suspect, a sack-posset. 


He forsook the Grammar in which he 


found the possum, for the bowl in which he found the pesset. 
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Fame in Ovid or Virgil, we are re- 
minded that she has been represented 
by Stephen Hawes in his Pastyme of 
Pleasure, as 


“ A goodly lady envyroned about 
With tongues of fire ;” 


that something of the same kind is to 
be found in Sir Thomas More’s Pa- 
geants; in her elaborate portrait by 
Chaucer in the Book of Fame ; and in 
John Higgins’s Legend of King Al- 
banacte. 1 do not think it was neces- 
sary that Shakspeare should have read 
Virgil or Ovid, Hawes or Higgins, 
More or Chaucer, to borrow from them 
so obvious an idea as that of bedecking 
the representative of Rumour in a 
garment painted with tongues; which 
was, indeed, his ordinary attire, as 
in the pageant of Henry VIIIL., de- 
scribed by Holinshed, and of James I. 
described by Decker (see the notes of 
Warton and Stevens on the Induc- 
tion of the Second Part of Henry IV.). 
Dodd's learning, therefore, was mis- 
placed ; but it proves nothing against 
the learning of Shakspeare. Rabelais 
(Pantagruel, lib. v. cap. 31) furnishes 
a somewhat analogous person to Ru- 
mour; namely, Outdire, with an innu- 
merable quantity of ears(2), as well as 
tongues. Accritic like Dr. Dodd might 
suggest that this too was borrowed from 
the Fame of Virgil :— 


“ Cui, quot sunt corpore plume, 
* . * * * 
Tot lingue, totidem ora sonant, tet subri- 
git aures.”— En, iv. 181-3, 


And if a critic like Farmer found any 
thing of the same kind in a French 
poet, of or before the times of the far- 
famed romance of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, even in Rominagrobis himself, he 
might, in perfect consistency with the 
argument of this “ celebrated Essay,” 
maintain that the humourist did not 
find his prototype in Latin, but in 
French; and, therefore, because the 
former critic was mistaken, that Rabe- 
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lais was incapable of reading Virgil. The 
same observation applies to Farmer's 
reply to a remark made by the author of 
The Beauties of Poetry, who says that 
he “cannot but wonder, that a poet, 
whose classical images are composed of 
the finest parts, and breathe the very 
spirit of ancient mythology, should pass 
for being illiterate : 


‘See what a grace was seated on his 


brow ! 

Hyperion’s curls(k): the front of Jove 
himself: 

An eye like Mars to threaten and com- 
mand : 


A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ ” 
Hamlet. 


“ Tlliterate,” says Farmer, “ is an 
ambiguous term: the question is whe- 
ther poetic history would be only known 
by an adept in languages.” It cer- 
tainly can, though by no means so 
easily in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
as in ours, when English literature 
alone will supply as much of such his-* 
tory as can be obtained by the most 
diligent reader of the Greek and Roman 
poets. Farmer refers us to Stephen 
Bateman’s Golden Booke of the Leaden 
Gods, 1577, and several other laborious 
compilations on the subject ; and adds, 
that * all this, and much more mytho- 
logy might as perfectly have been 
learned from the Lestament of Creseide 
and the Fuérie Queeneas from a regular 
Pantheon, or Polymates himself.” This 
is true enough (though I certainly do 
not believe that Shakspeare ever read 
a line of Bateman’s work, which might 
more appropriately be styled, the 
Leaden Book of the Golden Gods) ; but 
even the FuérieQueene could not supply 
any picture so truly imbued with a 
classical taste, and breathing the very 
style and manner of the classics, 
as the passage from Hamlet. Com- 
pare it with Phaer’s version of Virgil, 
quoted by Malone; and it will be seen 
that Shakspeare, who appears to have 


(i) In the chapter, Comment au pays de Satin nous veismes Ouidire tenant eschole de 
tesmoignerie: “ Sans plus sejourner nous transportames on lieu ou cestoit, et veismes 
ung petit viellard bossu, contrefaict et monstreux, on le nomme Quidire: il avoit la 
gueule fendué jusques aulx aureilles, dedans la gueule sept langues, et chasque 
langue fendué en sept parties : quoyque ce feust, de toutes sept ensemblement par- 
loit divers propos, et languiges divers: avoit aussi parmy la teste, et le reste du 
corps aultant d’aureilles comme jadis eut Argus d’yeulx.” © 

(k) Farmer remarks that Hyperion is used with the same error in quantity by 


Spenser. 


lt would be a piece of mere affectation to pronounce the word otherwise 


in English ; and even in Greek the iota is lengthened only through the necessity of 


the hexameter in which it could not otherwise have a place. The iota of jwy is short. 
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had in his mind Mercury’s descent 
upon Mount Atlas, in the fourth Eneid, 
has seized the spirit of the Roman 
poet better than his translator :— 


“ And now approaching neere, the top he 
seeth and mighty lims 

Of Atlus mountain tough, that heaven on 
boyst’rous shoulders beares. 

There first on ground with wings of 
might doth Mercury arrive ; 

Then down from thence, right over seas, 
himselfe doth headlong drive.” 


The original is :— 


« Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua 


cernit 
Atlantis duri, celum qui vertice fulcit. 
as * * * 


Hic primum, 
alis, 
Constitit.”— Aneid, iv. 246-253. 
, 


paribus nitens Cyllenius 


“ Paribus alis” are not “ wings of 
might,” as Phaer translates them ; oa 
the contrary, the wings of Mercury are 
the lightest in the whole plumage of 
mythology; easy, as Horne Tooke 
makes Sir Francis Burdett say (/), to be 
taken off, and not, like those of other 
winged deities, making part of his body. 
Nor does “ then first on ground doth 
Mercury arrive” convey the idea ex- 


(‘) Diversions of Purley. 


Part 1. ch, i. in Richard Tay lor’s edition of 1829, vol. i. 
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pressed in “ constitit.”’ The airy and 
musical metre of Humlet brings before 
us no heavy-winged god; and Shak- 
speare, by his peculiar use of the 
word station, gives us the very phrase- 
ology of Virgil, exhibiting, as in a 
picture or statue, the light but vigorous 
figure of Mercury, newly descended 
from heaven, and standing in the full- 
developed grace of his celestial form as 
the herald of the gods, not arriving, as 
per coach or train, on the summit ofa 
heaven-kissing bill. I think it more 
probable that Shakspeare had his 
images directly from Virgil, not from 
Phaer; and if he substituted the pic- 
turesque word “ heaven-kissing hill” 
for the harsher description of rough and 
aged Atlas,in the Aineid, it is because, 
in speaking of his father, Hamlet did 
not choose to use any other expressions 
than those of majesty, elegance, and 
beauty. 

I own that [am growing weary, and 
I fear that the same feeling extends to 
my readers, if any have had patience to 
get so far, of this peddling work. I 
shall not, therefore, meddle with Dr. 
Farmer’s correction of Upton, for alter- 
ing hangman to “ henchman —a page, 
pusio,” in what Don Pedro says of 
Benedick(m) [not Benedict, as Farmer 
by an ordinary mistake calls him]: 


p- 26. ‘ These are the artificial wings of Mercury, by means of which the Argus eyes 


of philosophy have been cheated. 
“« H. It is my meaning. 
«« BL Well. 
maintain it. 
taken off ; 


We can only judge of your opinion after we have heard how you 
Proceed, and strip him of his wings. 


for it strikes me now, after what you have said, that they are indeed put 


They seem easy enough to be 


on in a peculiar manner, and do not, like those of other w inged deities, make a part of 


his body. 


You have only to loose the strings from his feet, and take off his cap.’” 


(m) ‘In Much Ado about Nothing, Don Pedro says of the insensible Benedict, ‘ He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and the little hangman dare not shoot at 


him.’ 


‘“« This mythology is not recollected in the ancients, and therefore the critic hath 


no doubt but his author wrote ‘ 


Henchman—a page, pusio : 


and this word seeming too 


hard for the printer, he translated the little urchin into a hangman, a character no 


way belonging to him.’ 


‘* But this character was not borrowed from the ancients, it came from the Arcadia 


of Sir Philip Sydney :— 


Millions of years this old drivell, Cupid, lives ; 


While still more wretch, more wicked he doth prove ; 
Till now at length that Jove an office gives 


(At Juno's 


suite who much did Argus love), 


In this our world a hangman for to “be 


Of all those fooles that will bave all they see.’ 


So far Farmer. 


"—~B. ii. c. 14. 


I quote the passage from Sir Philip, chiefly for the benefit of 


those who delight in nicknaming Lord Palmerston, Cupid, and alluding to his peren- 


nial tenacity to office. 


It may serve also to describe the vigour of his government, 
as well as the improvement made in his administration by length of time ; 


while his 


late connexion with Maroto would seem to indicate that he is ‘qualifying for the last 


office here assigned to Cupid. 
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nor with his discovery that Shakspeare 
might have been indebted for 


‘“« Most sure the goddess 
On whom those airs attend ”(n) 


to Stanyhurst’s translation. “ No 
doubt a godesse,” as well as to the 
original, “ O dea, certe:” nor with his 
now superseded black-letter reading of 
the Hystorie of Hamblet, by which he 
overthrows the sage suspicions of Dr. 
Grey and Mr. Whalley, that Shak- 
speare must have read Saxo Gram- 
maticus in the original Latin, “ as no 
translation had been made into any 
modern language :” nor with his contro- 
versy with George Colman the elder, and 
Bonnell Thornton, as to whether the 
disguise of the Pedant, in the Taming 
of the Shrew, was taken from that of the 
Sycophanta, in the Zrinummus, or on 
Shakspeare’s other obligations to Plau- 
tus and Terence—nor with his proof 
that the translations of some of Ovid’s 
Epistles, which were attributed to 
Shakspeare, and considered (I know 
not by whom) to be the sheet-anchor 
by which his reputation for learning is 
to hold fast, were in reality the work 
of Thomas Heywood —1 shall do my- 
self the pleasure of passing by all these 
wonderful things, leaving them without 
comment to the judgment of the reader. 
I shall only notice the following points, 
and that as briefly as I can :— 

I. In the prologue of Troilus and 
Cressida, the six gates of Troy are 
called, in the folio— 


**Dardan and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, 
Trojan, 

And Antenonydus.” 

Theobald alters these to— 


*‘ Dardan and Thymbria, Ilia, Scza, 
Trojan, 

And Antenorides,” 

after Dares Phrygius, cap. iv.: “ Tlio 
portas fecit quorum nomina hee sunt, 
Antenoride, Dardanie, Llizw, Scee, 
Thymbree, Trojane ;” but Farmer re- 
fers to the Troy Boke of Lydgate, 
where they are called Dardanydes, 
Tymbria, Helyas, Cetheas, Trojana, 
Anthonydes. In late editions, they 
appear as 


** Dardan and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, 
Trojan, 
And Antenorides.” 


Agreeing with Dr. Farmer, that Shak- 


(n) Tempest. 
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speare found them in Lydgate, not in 
Dares, I should prefer reading Cetheas 
for Chetas, and Anthonydes (which is 
not very far from the folio reading, 
Antenonydus) for Antenorides—for that 
would be more consonant with Shak- 
speare’s usual method of exactly tran- 
scribing his originals. But I do not 
agree with the Doctor, that Theobald’s 
having supposed it necessary that 
Shakspeare should have read Dares, 
is of any value in an argument to 
prove the poet destitute of learning. 
It merely proves that, in this instance 
at least, ‘Theobald was destitute of sense. 
I have already expressed my opinion, 
that the play of Troilus and Cressida 
was written as a sort of trial of strength 
with Homer in the art of delineating 
character; and, at all events, Shak- 
speare must have known enough of 
Homer to be aware that there is nothing 
about Cressida, or Troilus’s love for 
her, in the Iliad or the Odyssey. If he 
had ever troubled himself about Dares, 
he would have found that he was a 
gentleman of great credibility. ‘* Dares 
Plirygius, qui hanc historiam scripsit, 
ait se militasse usque dum Troja capta 
est; hos se vidisse quum inducie es- 
sent, partim preelio interfuisse.” Cap.xii. 
Madame Dacier, who edited the book, 
is quite in a passion with him, and 
scolds with all the energy of a French- 
woman: Et hoc” (the mention ofa 
Dares by Ptolemeus Hephestion, who 
tells us that he (Dares) was pvipove 
‘Exrogos — the adviser of Hector not to 
kill Patroclus, and also by /£lian) 
** illud est quod homini nugaci et 
inepto consilium fecit, ut sub illius 
Daretis nomine, qui nusquam com- 
parabat, libellum illum quem hodie 
habemus, in lucem mitteret, fingens 
illum a Cornelio Nepote Latine trans- 
latum.” His story was, however, a 
great favourite in the middle ages, 
when Ilomer was scarcely known to 
the western world ; and it came to 
Lydgate through the medium of Guido 
Colonna. Now as Shakspeare, without 
having the learning of doctissima Do- 
mina Dacieria, must have considered 
the story of Troy, as told by Lydyateafter 
Colonna, and by Colonna after Dares 
the Phrygian, who actually made the 
Trojan campaigns under the command 
of Hector, to whose staff he was attached, 
to be nothing better than the work of a 
homo nugax et ineptus, it could not 
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have occurred to him that it was at all 
necessary he should correct Lydgate 
by the sham Cornelius Nepos, even if 
copies of Dares Phrygius had in his 
time been as plenty as_ blackberries, 
especially as he might easily have dis- 
covered that these six gates are wholly 
apocryphal; two only of the six, the 
Dardan and the Scean being men- 
tioned by Homer—of course, the or- 
thodox authority — and these two being 
in fact but one. For the Tymbrian, 
llian, Trojan, and Antenoridan, we are 
indebted to the ocular testimony of the 
mnemon of Hector. 

II. The famous speech of Claudio, 
in Measure for Measure, act iii. sc. 1: 
** Ay, but to die, and go we know not 

where — 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted (0) 
spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 
about 
The pendant world ”—— 


is generally considered as derived from 
Virgil's description of the Platonic hell : 
“Ergo exercentur penis, veterumque 
malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. 
inanes, 
Suspense, ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite 
vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur 
igni,”—(n. vi. 739-742) 
and the similarity is no doubt so striking 
as to justify that opinion. I must tran- 
scribe Farmer's remarks, in opposition : 
‘* Most certainly the ideas of ‘ a spirit 
bathing in fiery floods,’ of residing ‘ in 
thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ or 
of being ‘imprisoned in the viewless 
winds,’ are not original in our author ; 
but Iam not sure that they came from 
the Platonick hell of Virgil. The monks 


Alize panduntur 
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also had their hot and their cold hell. 
‘ The fyrste is fyre that ever brenneth, 
and never gyveth lighte,’ says an old 
homily ; ‘ the seconde is passyng colde, 
that yfa grete hylle of fyre were casten 
therein, it sholde torn to yce.’ One of 
their legends, well remembered in the 
time of Shakspeare, gives us a dialogue 
between a bishop and a soul tormented in 
a piece of ice, which was brought to cure 
a grete brenning heate in his foot: take 
care you do not interpret this the gout, 
—for I remember Mr, Menage quotes a 
canon upon us :— 


‘ Si quis dixerit episcopum ropacra la- 
borare, anathema sit.’ 


Another tells us of the soul of a monk 
fastened to a rock, which the winds were 
to blow about for a twelvemonth, and 
purge of its enormities, Indeed, this 
doctrine was before now introduced into 
poetick fiction, as you may see in a poem 
‘ where the lover declareth his pains to 
exceed far the pains of hell,’ among the 
many miscellaneous ones subjoined to the 
works of Surrey. Nay, a very learned 
and inquisitive brother-antiquary, our 
Greek professor, hath observed to me, on 
the authority of Blefkenius, that this was 
the ancient opinion of the inhabitants of 
Iceland, who were certainly very little 
read either in the poet or the philosopher. 
“ After all, Shakspeare’s curiosity 
might lead him to translutions. Gawin 
Douglas really changes the Platonick hell 
into the ‘ punytion of saulis in purgatory ;’ 
and it is observable, that when the ghost 
informs Hamlet of his doom there — 


‘ Till the foul crimes done in his days of 
nature 
Are burnt and purged away'’— 


the expression is very similar to the 
bishop’s. I will give you his version 
as concisely asI can. ‘ It is a nedeful 
thyng to suffer panis and torment ; sum 
in the wyndis, sum under the watter, and 
in the fire uthir sum ; — thus the mony 
vices 

‘ Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
And purgit.’”— Sixte Booke of Eneados(p), 

fol. p, 191, 


(0) The delighted spirit. ‘This word puzzles the commentators. Warburton’s ex- 
planation, viz. ‘* the spirit accustomed here to ease and delights,” is rather strained. 


Johnson proposes benighted; Therlby, delinquent; Hanmer, dilated, 


might read delated ; i.e. informed against. 


Perhaps we 


(p) This, however, is not the version of the passage in Virgil to which it is sup- 


posed Shakspeare is indebted. 


I subjoin that part of Douglas :— 


“ Sum stentit bene in wisnand wyndis wake, 
Of some the cryme committed clengit be 
Vnder the watter, or the hidduous se ; 
And in the fyre the gilt of other sum 
Is purifyit and clengit al and sum 
Ilkane of vs his ganand purgatory 


Mon suffir.”——P. 191. 


I quote frou the same edition as Dr, Farmer. 


Edin. 1710, 
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Does any one imagine that Shak- 
speare set himself to grub in quest of 
this monastic lore, or studied the Ice- 
landic labours of Blefkenius? Those 
critics are laughed at who imagine that 
he had read Saxo Grammaticus to learn 
the particulars of the story of Hamlet ; 
and yet they are more rational than the 
Doctor, who laughs at them: for the 
history, no matter through what chan- 
nels it reached Shakspeare, is to be 
traced originally, and almost excln- 
sively, to the Danish historian, while 
notions and fancies of infernal tortures 
are diffused throughout all ages and 
countries. When Claudio, in this speech, 
expresses hisapprehension that it may be 
his fate after death 

** to be worse than worst 

Of those, that lawless and uncertain 

thoughts 
Imagine howling,” 
Dr. Johnson finely interprets the words 
in Italics, to mean “ conjecture sent out 
to wander, without any certain direc- 
tion, and ranging through possibilities 
of pain.” In this melancholy wander- 
ing, the conjecture of the Saga-singing 
scald, or the legend-manufacturing 
monk, could not in its material attri- 
butes difier widely from the fictions of 
the poet, or the speculations of the 
philosopher. All, equally men, had 
but the same sources, physical or spi- 
ritual, to draw upon for images of sor- 
row and suffering. That Milton, when 
he dooms his fallen angels to 

* feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 

more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice,” 

&e.—(P. L. b. ii. 598, &c.) 
remembered this speech of Claudio, is 
plain from the slightest comparison of 
the passages ; but it cannot be doubted 
that to one so deeply and variously 
read in theology, in all its departments 
(and in what branch of literature was 
not Milton deeply and variously read?) 
—the legendary hell of the monks, and 
the infernal mythology of the Scandi- 
navian, as related by Blefkenius, and 
all other accessible authorities of the 
time, were perfectly familiar. We may 
also be certain that he did not stop at the 
monks; but was well acquainted with 
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the more ancient ecclesiastical autho- 
rities—as St. Jerome(g). On the other 
hand, to suppose that Shakspeare, with 
Virgil before him, preferred consulting 
the Legenda Aurea, or Blefkenius de 
Islandia, of which, in all probability, 
he had never heard, is a supposition 
of most preposterous pedantry. He 
found his “ Most sure the goddess,” 
&e., in Stanyhurst’s Aneid — bis pur- 
gatory, in Gawin Douglas’s Aneid ; 
aud Malone sends him to find his pic- 
ture of Mercury in Phaer’s neid. 
Might we not ask, Is it impossible 
that mere curiosity might have led him 
to look into Virgil's Aneid ? 

IIL. Ovid, also, he must have known 
only in translation, for the following 
reasons :— 

“« Prospero, in The Tempest, begins 
the address to his attendant spirits — 
*** Ye elves of hills, of standing lakes, and 

groves.’”’ 
This speech, Dr. Warburton rightly 
observes to be borrowed from Medea 
in Ovid: and “ it proves,” says Mr. 
Holt, ‘ beyond contradiction, that 
Shakspeare was perfectly acquainted 
with the sentiments of the ancients on 
the subject of enchantments.” The 
original lines are these : 


* Auraque, et venti, montesque, amnes- 
que, lacusque, 

Dique omnes nemorum, dique omnes 
noctis adeste.”’ 

[Quorum ope, cum volui, ripis mirantibus, 


amnes 

In fontes rediere suos; concussuque 
sisto, 

Stantia concutio cantu freta; nubila 
pello ; 

Nubilaque induco: ventos abigoque 
vocoque, 

Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine 
fauces : 

Vivaque saxa, sua convulsaque robora 
terra, 

Et silvas moveo, jubeoque tremiscere 
montes ; 

Et mugire solum, manesque exire :e- 
pulcris. 


Te quoque, Luna, traho, quanvis Teme- 

sa labores 

Era tuos minuant. 

mine nostro 

Pallet avi, pallet nostris Aurora vene- 
nis ” |— Metam., vii. 197-209 . 


Currus quoque car- 





(q) St. Jerome on Job, xxiv. 19 (rendered in his Vulgate ‘* ad nimium calorem 


transeat ab aquis nivium’”’), has “ quasi duas Gehennas sanctus Job dicere mihi vide- 
tur, ignis et frigoris, per quas diabolus hereticus, et homo impius commutetur. 
Forte in ipsa Gehenna talis sensuum cruciatus fiet illis, qui in ea torquebuntur, ut 
nune quasi ignem ardentem sentiant, nunc nimium algoris incendium; et ponalis 
commutatio sit, nunc frigus sentientibus, nunc calorem.” 
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“ It happens, however, that the 
translation by Arthur Golding is by 
no means literal, and Shakspeare has 
closely followed it: 


«*« Ye ayres and windes, ye elves of hills, 
of brookes and woods alone, 

Of standing likes, and of the night, 
approche ye everychone ; 

[Through helpe of whom (the crooked 
bankes much wondering at the thing) 

I have compelled streames to run cleane 
backward to their spring. 

By charmes I make the calme seas rough, 
and make the rough seas playne ; 

And cover all the skie with cloudes, and 
chase them thence againe. 

By charmes I raise and lay the windes, 
and burst the viper’s jaw; 

And from the bowels of the earth both 
stones and trees do draw. 

Whole woods and forests I remove —I 
make the mountains shake ; 

And even the earth itself to groane, and 
fearfully to quake. 

I call up dead men from their graves ; 
and thee, O lightsome moone, 

I darken oft, though beaten brass abate 
thy peril soon : 

Our sorcerie dims the morning fair, and 
darks the sun at noone,’ &c.] 

Fol, 81.” 


Dr. Farmer has not supplied those 
parts of the quotations which I have 
inclosed in brackets; but 1 have put 
them together, for further comparison. 
Mr.Holt, whose very title-page(7) proves 
him to have been a very silly person, 
which character every succeeding page 
of his Attempt amply sustains, could 
scarcely have read the passages of 
Shakspeare and Ovid together, when 
he said that the former was proved to 
be perfectly acquainted with the senti- 
ments of the ancients, so far as close 
following of the Latin poet in this 
speech of Prospero affords such proof. 
It shews, however, that Shakspeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the difference 
between the enchantments of the an- 
cients, and those which were suitable 
to the character of his Prospero. Gold- 
ing, indeed, mistook his author, when 
he translated 


“ Montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Dique omnes nemorum, dique omnes 
noctis adeste,” 


by “ ye elves of hills, of brooks, and 
woods alune, of standing lakes, and of 
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the night ;” for the deities invoked by 
Medea were any thing but what, in 
our language, attaches to the idea of 
elves; while the epithet alone, though 
perhaps defensible, is intruded without 
sufficient warrant into the translation, 
and does not convey the exact thought 
intended by Ovid’s “ Digue omnes ne- 
morum.” But what was unsuitable 
for Ovid, was perfectly suitable for 
Shakspeare ; and, accordingly, he had 
no scruple of borrowing a few words 
of romantic appeal to the tiny deities 
of fairy superstition. The lines im- 
mediately following, “ Ye ayres, and 
winds,” &c., address the powers 
which, with printless foot, dance upon 
the sands; which, by moonshine, form 
the green, sour ringlets, not touched 
by the ewe, which make midnight 
mushrooms for pastime, which rejoice 
to hear the solemn curfew ; and not 
one of these things is connected with 
the notions of aérial habitants of 
wood or stream in classical days. 
When Shakspeare returns to Ovid, he is 
very little indebted to Golding. We find, 
indeed, in the Tempest, that Prospero 
boasts of having “ bedimmed the noon- 
tide sun,” which resembles Golding’s 


“Our sorcerie dims the morning fair, 
and darks the sun at noone.” 


But the analogous passage in Ovid 
would have been, in its literal state, of 
no use to Prospero,— 


‘« Currus quoque carmine nostro 
Pallet avi.” 


With this obligation, however, the 
compliment due to Golding ceases. 
Ope quorum. “Through help of whom.” 
Golding. “ By whose aid.” Shakspeare. 
Vivague saxa, sua convulsague rotora 
terra, et silvas moveo. * And from the 
bowels of the earth, both stones and 
trees do draw.” Golding. “ Rifted 
Jove’s stout oak (robora) with his own 
bolt ; and by the spurs plucked up (sua 
convulsa terra), the pine and cedar.” 
Shakspeare. Manesque exire sepulcris. 
“I call up dead men from their graves.” 
Golding. “ Graves, at my command, 
have waked their sleepers ; oped, and 
let them forth.” Shakspeare. Ovid 
has contributed to the invocation of 
Prospero, at least as much as Golding. 


(r) An Attempt to rescue that aunciente English Poet and Playwright, Maister 


Williaume Shakespeare, from the Errours faulsely charged upon him by certain 


new-fangled Wits. 


London, 1749. 8vo. 
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IV. Warburton imagined that the 
word suggestion, in Queen Catherine’s 
character of Wolsey in Henry VIIL., 
‘is used with great propriety and seem- 
ing knowledge of the Latin tongue; 
and he proceeds to settle the sense of it 
from the late Roman writers, and their 
glossers.” The passage is this: 


“ He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 

Himself with princes ; one that by sug- 
gestion 

Ty’d all the kingdom. 
play ; 

His own opinion was his law. 
presence, 

He would say untruths; and be ever 
double, 

Both in his words and meaning. He was 
never, 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 

His promises were, as he then was, 
mighty ; 

But his performance as he is now, 
nothing. 

Of bis own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example.” 


Simony was fair 


I’ the 


Warburton’s interpretation of the 
word from the Roman writers and 
their glossers is “ Suggestio est, cum 
magistratus quilibet principi salubre 
consilium suggerit ;” which, however, 
is not exactly Shakspeare’s meaning. 
He had it, as Farmer truly says, from 
Holinshed :— 


“* This cardinal was of great stomach, 
for he compted himself equal with princes, 
and craftie suggestion got into his hands 
innumerable treasure : he forced little on 
simonie ; and was not pitifull, and stood 
affectionate in his own opinion: in open 
presence he would lie and seie untruth, 
and was double both in speech and 
meaning: he would promise much and 
performe little; he was vicious of his 
bodie, and gave the clergie evil example,” 
— Edit. 1587, p. 922, 

Warburton was here, as frequently, 
too learned, and looked further than 
his author, who looked only to Ho- 
linshed. Nor is the word used either 
in dramatist or historian precisely in 
the Roman sense. Suggestion is purely 
a legal phrase, to signify an information, 
somewhat of the same nature as ex- 
officio informations of the present day. 
It appears to be as ancient as the com- 
mon law itself; but it was so extended 
by the statutes of the 3d and 7th 
Hen. VII., as to supersede the legal 
and orderly jurisdiction of the King’s 
Bench. The word is, indeed, origi- 
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nally derived from the gloss quoted by 
Warburton; but the utile consilium, 
which was suggested to the prince, be- 
came in practice, under the Tudors, a 
mere instrument to extort money. The 
more obnoxious statute of Hen. VII.was 
repealed in the first year of Hen. VIIL., 
and Wolsey was more cautious than 
his predecessors. Holinshed therefore 
calls his suggestion “ craftie;” but all 
through the play, as well as in con- 
temporary acts, will be found loud 
complaints of the extortions by which 
he amassed “ innumerable treasure.” 
As I am not writing the history of 
England, or the times of Henry VIIL., 
I only refer to the ordinary authority ; 
adding that, of the legal meaning of the 
word, suggestion, Dr. Farmer or the 
commentators say nothing. Tollet talks 
of there being such a thing as suggestion 
to the king or pope, which would trench 
on treason: and Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, does not give the law ex- 
eee of the word. Whatever may 
iave been the seeming knowledge of 
Shakspeare in Latin, it is plain that 
his seeming knowledge of English 
was more copious than that of those 
who lecture him. It was not at all 
necessary that he should go to Roman 
glossers, to find the fitting use of a 
legal term of his own language. It 
occurs in many of our old authors, as 
in Chaucer— 


«« Dampned was he to die in that prison 

For Roger, which that bishop was of 
Pise, 

Had on him made a false suggestion,” &c. 


In this speech of Katharine, the 
word succeeding suggestion has occa- 
sioned some controversy. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer proposed to read, ‘ one that 
by suggestion ¢ythed all the kingdom ;” 
and Dr. Farmer agrees with him, sup- 
porting the reading by a passage from 
Hall, in which Wolsey is represented 
as telling the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
that though half their substance would 
be too little for his demands, yet that, 
upon an average, a tenth would be 
sufficient. “ Sirs, speake not to breake 
the thynge that is concluded, for some 
shall not paie the ¢enth part, and some 
more.” Warburton explains the word 
ty’d as a term of gaming, and siguify- 
ing equalled. The bishop might have 
supported his interpretation by a pass- 
age in Hall, in which Wolsey is accused 
of having, by various extortions under 
form of law, “ made his threasure 
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egall with the kynges;” but [ doubt if 
such was its meaning in the times of 
Shakspeare. Tollet, objecting to tythed, 
on the ground that as Katharine had 
already accused Wolsey of having ex- 
torted a sixth (i.e. almost double-tythed 
the country), she would not now, in this 
hostile summing up of his political ca- 
reer, diminish the charge,— interprets 
ty'd as “ limited, circumscribed, set 
bounds to the liberties and properties 
of all persons in the kingdom ;” which 
is rather strained. Shall L offer a guess? 
Might it not have been— 
“ One that by suggestion 

Flay'd all the kingdom.” 


If any body wishes to laugh at my 
conjecture, he has my consent; but [ 
could say something in its favour, 
nevertheless. The Roman maxim, we 
all know, is that a good shepherd 
should shear, not flay his flock ; but 
Wolsey being, in Queen Katharine’s 
opinion, the reverse of a bonus pastor, 
preferred the latter operation. Valeat 
quantum! I certainly think there is 
some corruption in the received text. 
V. “ It is scarcely worth mention- 
ing,” says the Essay, * that two or 
three Latin passages, which are met 
with in our author, are immediately 
transcribed from the story or the chro- 
nicle before him.” It is not worth 
mentioning at all, for how is a quota- 
tion to be given, except in the exact 
words of the authority. In Henry V., 
Farmer remarks that the maxim of 
Gallic law, “ In terram Salicam mu- 
lieres ne succedant,” cited by Arch- 
bishop Chicheley in his argument, is 
found in Holinshed. This is a won- 
derful discovery; to which may be 
added that the whole speech, as we 
have it in Shakspeare, is merely a 
transposition of Holinshed’s prose into 
blank verse. Nothing more was medi- 
tated. Holinshed copied Hall, making 
the blunder of substituting Louis the 
tenth for Louis the ninth, which Shak- 
speare of course followed. Whence- 
soever derived, the speech bears all the 
impress of being reported —I speak 
technically and professionally ; and if 
it contains some historical errors, which 
rouse the easily excitable spleen of 
Ritson, we may probably impute them 
not to Shakspeare, or Holinshed, or 
Hall, but to the Most Reverend orator 
himself. On the principle repeatedly 
laid down in the Essay, the dramatist 
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must be convicted of ignorance, be- 
cause he did not study the genealogies 
of “ King Pepin, which deposed Chil- 
derich,” and set every thing right about 


“ the lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 
‘To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
Of Charles the Great,” 


and all the other persons pressed, with- 
out much ceremony, into his service by 
the Carthusian archbishop. 

But if it be a cheap piece of Latinity 
to be able to quote this bit of Salic law, 
which certainly proves nothing more 
than that Shakspeare had read Ho- 
linshed, and could understand five or 
six Latin words, Dr. Farmer could not, 
I think, so easily account for a passage 
which occurs a little further on, in the 
speech of the Duke of Exeter (s). 


“‘ While that the armed hand doth fight 
abroad, 

The advised head defends itself at home : 

For government, though [r. through] high 
and low and lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Congruing in a full and natural close, 

Like music.” 


Theobald pointed out the similarity 
between these lines and a passage in 
the second book of Cicero’s De Re- 
publica: * Sic ex summis, et mediis, 
et infimis interjectis ordinibus ut sonis, 
moderatam ratione civitatem consensu 
dissimiliorum concinere ; et que har- 
monia a musicis dicitur in cantu, eam 
esse in civitate concordiam.” In 
Knight’s edition of Henry V., it is 
justly remarked, that if Theobald had 
taken the whole passage, as quoted by 
St. Augustin, the parallelism would 
seem closer; and it is impossible that 
it can be accidental. In Shakspeare’s 
time, and for a couple of centuries later, 
this fragment of Cicero was to be 
found only in a treatise of St. Augustin, 
supposed—-justly, [ think—to have been 
suggested by the De Republica. Where 
did Shakspeare find it then? We have 
no translation to help us here. Knight’s 
commentator refers to Plato as the 
originator of the thought,— observing, 
that “ Cicero’s De Republica was, as 
far as we know, an adaptation of Plato’d 
republic; the sentence we have quotes 
is almost literally to be found in Plato ; 
and, what is still more curious, the lines 
of Shakspeare are more deeply imbued 
with the Platonic philosophy than the 
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passage in Cicero ;” a position which he 
succeeds in proving. The most re- 
markable thing is, that Shakspeare has 
really caught the main argument of the 
treatise, and expounded it in a few lines 
almost as a commentator. In the 
Nuge Curialie of John of Salisbury, 
who had evidently read this lost book, 
the passage does not occur; only half 
of it is in what was found by Mai. But 
in the Nug@e Curialia we have the simile 
of the bees, as patterns of good govern- 
ment, with a long extract from “* Maro” 
(Georg. \ib.iv.v.149, &c.), and also the 
distinction between the manus armata, 
—the armed hand which is to defend 
kingdoms, and the prince, who, as the 
caput of the state, is to hold council at 
home. It is altogether a puzzling 
piece of critical inquiry. No illiterate 
man, at all events, found the passage. 

VI. I have, I think, noticed every 
point of Latin ignorance adduced by 
Farmer, except one. 


“In the Merchant of Venice, the Jew, 
as an apology for his cruelty to Antonio, 
rehearses many sympathies and antipathies, 
for which no reason can be rendered : 


* Some love not a gaping pig ; 
And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ th’ 
nose, 
Cannot contain their urine for affection.’ 


This incident, Dr. Warburton supposes 
to be taken from a passage in Scaliger’s 
Exvercitations against Cardan: ‘ Narrabo 
tibi jocosam sympathiam Reguli Vasconis 
equitis : is dum viveret audito phormingis 
sono, urinam illico facere cogebatur.’ 
‘ And,’ proceeds the doctor, ‘ to make 
this jocular story still more ridiculous, 
Shakspeare, I suppose, translated phor- 
mina by bagpipes.’ 

*“ Here we seem fairly caught; for 
Scaliger’s work was never, as the term 
goes, done into English. But luckily, in 
an old translation from the French of 
Peter le Loier, entitled, A Treatise of 
Specters, or strange Sights, Visions, and 
Apparitions, appearing sensibly unto Men, 
we have this identical story from Scaliger ; 
and, what is still more, a marginal note 
gives us, in all probability, the very fact 
alluded to, as well as the word of Shak. 
speare: ‘ Another gentleman of this qua- 
lity liued of late in Deuon, neere Exces- 
ter, who could not endure the playing on 
a bagpipe.” 


Sealiger was much more read in the 
days of Elizabeth, than any ordinary 
dipper into books in the present day 
may be inclined to imagine. Why 
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did he not notice the following note 
by Warburton on Love’s Labour's Lost, 
act v. sc. 1, where Holofernes declares 
the fashionable pronunciation of words 
to be “ abhominable ?”— 


“This is abominable, &c.] He has 
here well imitated the language of the 
most-redoubtable pedunts of that time; 
on such sort of occasions, Joseph Scaliger 
used to break out, ‘ Abominor, execror. 
Asinitas mera est impietas,’ &c. ; and he 
calls his adversary, ‘ Lectum § stercore 
maceratum, demoniacum, recumentum, 
inscitie sterquilinium, stercus diaboli, 
scarabeum, larvam, pecus postremum, 
bestiarum, infame propudium, xabapua.’” 
— Warburton. 


I should be very reluctant, indeed, 
to say that this quotation is literally 
correct, unless I saw it in Scaliger, 
among whose works it is scarcely 
worth while to hunt it out, well know- 
ing the danger of quoting after the 
bishop, when he does not give a refer- 
ence; but if it be in Scaliger, as it 
pears in Warburton, I can only say 
that Dr. Farmer did not act fairly in 
passing it by. 

So much for the Latin part of Dr. 
Farmer's performance. It has literally 
proved nothing towards his purpose. 
A man, by teasing himself to death in 
reading Translations, Pantheons, Flores, 
Sententia, Delectus, Polymetes, Ele- 
gant Extracts, and all that miserable 
second-hand work, might do some- 
thing towards what is to be found in 
Shakspeare. He might—perhaps— 
but only perhaps. Is it not a thing as 
easily to be believed that Shakspeare 
could read — 


“* Aliw panduntur inanes 
Ad ventos,” 


soft Pagan Latin of Virgil, as easily as 
“Sum stentit bene in wisnand wyn- 
dis wake,” &c., the wondrously hard 
Scoto-Saxon of Douglas ; or endeavour 
to master the smooth verses of Aneid, 
as the rugged hexameters of Stany- 
hurst. 

The knowledge or ignorance of 
Shakspeare with respect to the modern 
languages remains to be considered. 
The consideration will be brief; and 
with that, and some reflections on 
dramatic composition in general, I 
shall, with the permission of Mr. 
Yorke, release my reader in the next 
Number. W. M. 
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Don Carlos, Christina, and the Spanish Question. 


DON CARLOS, CHRISTINA, AND THE SPANISH QUESTION, 


Our article must be bitter and biting. 
Not that we are bilious, but that we are 
angry. We mean to hold up to public 
indignation the heartless, reckless, un- 
principled, anti-national policy of the 
foreign department of affairs in the Whig 
government of this country. We ask 
for a calm and deliberate hearing. To- 
day, and in this Number, we propose to 
look at * the Spanish Question.” Dur- 
ing the recess, we may have other op- 
portunities of turning the attention of 
our readers to those of Poland, Cracow, 
South America, the East, and Switzer- 
land. “ Nothing extenuate, nor aught 
set down in malice.” 

There is one general charge which we 
bring forward at once against Lord Pal- 
merston and his abettors, with respect 
to the foreign policy of the Whig govern- 
ment, and that charge is the following: 
The Whig foreign policy is, first, an ig- 
norant, and, secondly, an anti-British, 
policy. This charge we can substan- 
tiate by arguments and by facts ; all the 
former, however, being founded on the 
latter. We have called it “a general 
charge,” because it applies to every 
foreign question which the Whigs have 
handled: the French question — the 
Dutch-Belgian question—the Polish 
question—the Turkish and Egyptian 
question —the Canadian question— 
the Mexican question—the boundary 
United States question—the Portuguese 
question — the Cracow question — and 
the Spanish question: every question, 
in fact, which has been touched from 
1831 downwards, by these incapable 
and anti- British counsellors ofthe crown, 
In every case, and on every subject, 
they have shewn themselves either gross- 
ly ignorant of British interests, or per- 
versely and criminally opposed to them 
—or both. We shall confine our ex- 
amination, to-day, to the Spanish ques- 
tion, rendered doubly interesting and 
increasingly pressing by the success of 
Whig bribes in the army of Don Car- 
los. We pledge ourselves to shew, that 
in this question the Whigs have acted 
most ignorantly, or most traitorously, or 
both, 

The Spanish question may be divided, 
as far as Great Britain is concerned, into 
three parts: first, the question of the 
succession to the throne of Spain on the 
death of Ferdinand VII. ; secondly, the 
question of the constitution, and the 
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local rights and privileges of the pro- 
vinces which have risen to defend them, 
together with the civil war in those pro- 
vinces ; and, thirdly, the bearings of the 
two prior questions on British interests 
and alliances. 

We are aware that there are the gene- 
ral questions of legitimacy, of monarch- 
ical governments in Europe, and of in- 
tervention and non-intervention in the 
affairs of neighbouring states, likewise 
involved in this subject; but with these 
we shall not meddle. So weare not ig- 
norant that the interests of France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Sardinia, are deeply con- 
cerned in the issue of this struggle ; and 
that those of France are diametrically 
opposed to those of England. But the 
exatnination of these questions would 
require many volumes, and, after all, 
bear little on British interests and opi- 
nions. [tis our purpose to take up the 
British portion of this question, and to 
shew that from the death of Ferdinand 
VII., on September 29th, 1833, to the 
present day—a period ofsix years—the 
interests of Great Britain in the Spanish 
succession, constitution, and war, have 
been shamefully sacrificed. 

And that there may be no mistake 
as to our meaning, we allege, that they 
have been so sacrificed to a disgraceful 
and inordinate love of office, which has 
rendered it necessary, on the part of the 
Whigs, to purchase (to please their sup- 
porters), by treason abroad, a majority 
in the House of Commons; that they 
have been so sacrificed to a blind alliance 
with France, not merely on those ques- 
tions where we could act together, but 
on those where our interests were evi- 
dently opposed to each other ; that they 
lave been so sacrificed to a love of 
revolutionary and democratic princi- 
ples,—a love which was ignoble, creep- 
ing, cringing, and wanting daring and 
courage, and which, therefore, whilst 
it lost us the alliance of kings, gained 
not for us the alliance of the people ; 
and, finally, that they have been so 
sacrificed to a fatal ignorance of the 
principles of political economy, of sound 
and statesmanlike diplomacy,and,above 
all, of British policy. 

We shall proceed, without further 
preface, to establish the two following 
propositions, as regards the “ Spanish 
Question” in its relations to British 
interests and British policy. 
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1st. That the whole conduct of the 
Whigs on the question of the succession 
to the throne of Spain on the death of 
Ferdinand VII.,—on the question of 
the constitution, and the local rights and 
privileges of the provinces which have 
risen to defend them,and on the civil war 
in those provinces, —has been opposed 
to the policy of Great Britain from the 
treaty of Utrecht to the treaties of 
Vienna in 1815, and even down to the 
policy of England to 1830. 

And 2d. That the conduct of the 
Whigs on these questions has been— 
1st, ignorant; or, 2d, anti-British ; or, 
3d, both the one and the other. Their 
policy and conduct have been favour- 
able to their own interests, to French 
views, and to the general progress of 
democracy in Europe, but have been 
injurious to the honour, alliances, repu- 
tation,and commercial interests of Great 
Britain. 

To the right understanding of this 
question it is necessary very briefly to 
recapitulate the events of the last cen- 
tury with relation to Spain. Let us 
commence with the history of the treaty 
of Utrecht. 

When the Duke of Anjou was declar- 
ed King of Spain in November 1700, and 
when the French nation was mad with 
joy at the event, Louis XIV. exclaimed, 
**The Pyrenees exist no longer!” The 
meaning was obvious. Franceand Spain 
were thenceforth, in the opinion of the 
monarch, to be regarded as one; and 
Europe became wisely and universally 
alarmed. The death of Charles IT. of 
Spain, and his will in favour of the 
house of Bourbon, threw all the free 
states of the continent into consterna- 
tion. The first object, after the peace of 
Ryswick, which engaged the attention 
of Europe, was the settlement of the 
Spanish succession. The competitors 
for the succession were Louis XLV., the 
Emperor Leopold, and the Elector of 
Bavaria. Louis and the emperor were 
both grandsons of Philip III. The 
dauphin, and the emperor's eldest son, 
Joseph, king of the Romans, had there- 
fore a double claim, their mothers be- 
ing two daughters of Philip 1V. The 
right of birth was in the house of Bour- 
bon, the king and his son, the dauphin, 
being both descended from the eldest 
daughters of Spain; but the imperial 
family asserted in support of their claim, 
—beside the solemn and ratified renun- 
eiations of Louis XII]. and XIV. ofall 
title to the Spanish succession,— the 
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blood of Maximilian, the common pa- 
rent of both branches of the house of 
Austria—the right of male representa- 
tion. The Elector of Bavaria claimed, 
as the husband of an archduchess, the 
only surviving child of the Emperor 
Leopold by the Infanta Margaret, second 
daughter of Philip 1V., who had de- 
clared her descendants the heirs of his 
crown, in preference to those of his eldest 
daughter, Maria Theresa; so that the 
son of the elector, in default of issue by 
Charles IL., was entitled to the whole 
Spanish succession, unless the testa- 
ment of Philip 1V. and the renuncia- 
tion of Maria Theresa, on her marriage 
with the French monarch, were set aside. 
But not only did these legal titles to 
inheritance require that the Prince of 
Bavaria should succeed to the Spanish 
monarchy, but the general interests 
of Europe rendered it indispensable. 
These general interests partly, though not 
wholly, preponderated, and the firstcele- 
brated treaty of partition was signed 
through the temporising policy of Wil- 
liam and Louis XIV. by England, Hol- 
land, and France. In this treaty it was 
stipulated that on the demise of the 
King of Spain without issue, his domi- 
nions should be divided as follows : 

ist. Spain, her American empire, 
and the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
were assigned to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria. 

2d. The kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the ports on the Tuscan shore, 
and the marquisate of Final in Italy, 
the province of Guipuzcoa, with all the 
Spanish territories beyond the Pyrenees, 
on the mountains of Navarre, Alava, and 
Biscay, were granted to the French 
dauphin. 

And, 3d. The dukedom of Milan 
was allotted to the Archduke Charles, 
the second son of the Emperor Leopold. 

When this treaty came to be known, 
Charles 11. would not ratify its provi- 
sions. He constituted the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria his sole heir, azree- 
able to the testament of Philip IV., in 
favour of the descendants of Margaret, 
his second daughter, to the utter exclu- 
sion of the ofispring of Maria Theresa, 
her eldest sister, and the whole house of 
Bourbon, also excluded by the Pyre- 
nean treaty. 

The conduct of William of England, 
in acceding to the arrangements of the 
first partition treaty can only be ex- 
cused on the ground that he was not in 
a condition to begin a new war; that 








the English parliament had reduced the 
army to 7000, and these all native sub- 
jects. Still, though the first partition 
treaty was made too favourable to the 
house of Bourbon, it was not so favour- 
able as the court of Louis XIV. and his 
subjects desired ; and France was de- 
prived by it of immense territories con- 
ceded to the Electoral Prince of Ba- 
varia, as well as of the dukedom of 
Milan. 

The death of the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, and the unexpected recovery 
of the King of Spain, led to a second 
treaty of partition, by which the follow- 
ing arrangements, less beneficial to 
France, were decided on: 

ist. Spain and her American domi- 
nions were assigned to the Archduke 
Charles, second son of the emperor. 

2d. Naples, Sicily, the marquisate of 
Final, the towns on the Italian shore, 
and the province of Guipuzcoa, were 
allotted to the French dauphin, together 
with the duchies of Lorrain and Bar, 
which their native prince was desired to 
exchange for the duchy of Milan. 

3d. That the country of Binche should 
remain as a sovereignty to the Prince of 
Vaudemont. 

4th. In order to prevent the union of 
Spain and the imperial crown in the 
person of one prince, provision was 
made, that in case of the death of the 
King of the Romans, the archduke, if 
raised to that dignity, should not suc- 
ceed to the Spanish throne. 

And, 5th. That no dauphin or king 
of France should ever wear the crown 
of Spain. 

Thus, upwards of a century and a 
third of another century ago, the policy 
of Great Britain, even under disadvan- 
tageouscircumstances,triumphed,which 


was that of excluding Spain from the 


possibility of being united to France. 
There was also another principle then 
established, which was, that of the right 
of Great Britain to take such measures 
as her government should think neces- 
sary to prevent the aggrandisement of 
France by the addition of Spain to her 
territories. This second treaty, though 
less favourable to France than the first, 
was still viewed with jealousy by the 
English people. 

On the death of the King of Spain, 
Louis XIV. appeared at first to hesi- 
tate whether he would accept the wil, 
or adhere to the treaty of partition. The 
dangers of adopting the first course, 
and the safety of following the latter, 
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were foreseen; but Louis XIV. could 
not resist the vanity of placing his grand- 
son on the throne of Spain: he accepted 
the will by the advice of his council, 
and the Duke of Anjou was crowned at 
Madrid as Philip V. 

Nor does the fact of the temporary 
recognition of Philip V. by King Wil- 
liam and the British houses of parlia- 
ment at all demonstrate the permanent 
consent of Great Britain to the aggran- 
disement of France by the will of the 
deceased Spanish monarch; since, as 
soon as all the arrangements were made, 
that “‘ Grand Alliance” was formed, the 
avowed objects of which were, “ the 
procuring satisfaction to the Emperor 
Leopold in regard to the Spanish suc- 
cession; the obtaining of security to 
the English and Dutch for their domi- 
nions and commerce; the preventing 
the union of the two great monarchies 
of France and Spain ; and the hindering 
the French from possessing the Spanish 
dominions in America.” 

Then came the death of William and 
the joy of France. But the latter was 
ofshort duration. Queen Anne adopted 
the objects of the Grand Alliance; Marl- 
borough was appointed commander-in- 
chief; and war was declared on the same 
day against France, by the courts of 
London, Vienna, and the Hague. 

In 1711, the House of Lords voted, 
‘¢That no peace can be safe or honour- 
able should Spain and the Indies be 
allowed to remain with any branch of 
the house of Bourbon.” 

In 1712, the general conference was 
opened at Utrecht for restoring tran- 
quillity to Europe. The death of the 
dauphin and of his eldest son, the Duke 
of Burgundy, as well as of his son, the 
Duke of Brittany, excited, to a greater 
degree than ever, the reasonable appre- 
hensions of the combined powers, lest 
that union of the two monarchs, which 
it had been the chief object of the war 
to prevent, should at last be completed 
after all their successes, by the death of 
a puny child (the Duke of Brittany). 
The British ministry counselled the 
French monarch, 1st. That Philip V. 
should either resign the crown of Spain, 
or transfer to his younger brother, the 
Duke of Berry, his right to the crown of 
France. 2d. That should Philip con- 
sent to the resignation, his right to the 
crown of France should be preserved 
entire; and that in the meantime Naples 
and Sicily, with Montserratand Mantua, 
should be erected into a kingdom for 
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him. 3d. That all those territories 
should be annexed to France on Philip’s 
accession to that throne, except the 
island of Sicily. And, 4th. That Spain 
and her American dominions should 
be conferred on the Duke of Savoy, in- 
stead of his own dominions, and in full 
satisfaction of all his demands as one of 
the combined powers. 

These proposals were rejected. Phi- 
lip V. preferred the certain possession 
of the Spanish crown to the eventual 
succession to that of France. Louis 
XIV. consented to the renunciation of 
his grandson, and it was registered in 
the books of the parliament of Paris, 
and solemnly received by the states of 
Castile and Arragon. 

The treaty of Utrecht, of the 31st 
March, 1713, then followed, by which 
it was declared: “That whereas the 
securities and liberties of Europe can 
by no means bear the union of the crowns 
of France and Spain under one and the 
same prince, Philip V., now established 
on the Spanish throne, shall renounce 
all right to the crown of France; that 
the Dukes of Berry and Orleans, the 
next heirs to the French monarchy after 
the infant dauphin, shall, in like man- 
ner, renounce all right to the crown of 
Spain, in the event of their accession to 
the crown of France; and that in default 
of Philip V. and his male issue, the 
succession of Spain and the Indies shall 
be secured to the Duke of Savoy.” 

The pledges of Philip V. were car- 
ried into full effect ; and Lord Lexing- 
ton went to Madrid purposely to wit- 
ness the several renunciations and other 
acts requisite to complete the article 
agreed upon as necessary to prevent 
the union of the two monarchies. “ Not 
Britain alone, but all Europe,—not the 
present age alone, but all posterity,” 
said the British minister of those days, 
** are deeply concerned in force and 
validity being given to these arrange- 
ments.” No treaty of equal import to the 
general interests of Europe was, in fact, 
ever negotiated till that of 1815; one 
of the leading principles of which was, 
the restoration of ancient power as it 
stood previous to the inroads of the 
French Revolution : for which the treaty 
of Utrecht served as a material basis, 
recognising, at the same time, the per- 
fect independence of the several states 
in their own internal concerns. 

When Philip V. had terminated his 
public acts of renunciation, he pro- 
posed a constitutional settlement of the 
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crown, by the introduction of ‘a fixed 
law of succession. The deputies to 
the General Cortes, then sitting at Ma- 
drid, received from their constituents 
* full and sufficient power to confer 
upon the subject,” as appears by the 
statute then passed, bearing date May 
10, 1713. The preamble of this law 
also declared, that it was enacted from 
motives of expediency, “ as well as to 
obviate the possibility of a foreigner 
again succeeding to the Spanish crown.” 
It was, therefore, ruled and enacted, 
that the agnatic, or male lineal succes- 
sion, should prevail in Spain, to the 
exclusion of females, except in certain 
cases. ‘This statute stands recorded 
among the laws of succession in the 
Spanish code, printed by order’ of 
Charles 1V., in 1805, as the only 
ones held to be in force and vigour. 
It forms the basis of the rights of 
Don Carlos V., and its provisions could 
not be altered, unless by means equally 
as solemn and legal as those by which 
it was made binding. Lad this law 
been allowed to take its due course on 
the demise of Ferdinand VII., Spain 
might have been saved the calamities 
of a six years’ war, the policy of Great 
Britain preserved, the interests of this 
country remained intact, and the spec- 
tacles would not have been presented 
of British troops defeated by Spanish 
mountaineers, and of British agents 
employed to sow and encourage treason 
and traitors. 

M. Mignet, who is a French Whig 
coadjutor of our Whigs at home, has 
defended the admission of females to 
the crown of Spain, at the same time 
that he has declared, that had France 
admitted female succession, “ she would 
have renounced her nationality.” But 
why this distinction? The reasons he 
has given are as unsatisfactory as his 
deduction. But be this as it may, it 
was the law of Spain; males first, and 
females only in default of males. It 
was the law from the treaty of Utreclhit 
to 1833; and the Whigs were bound, on 
the demise of Ferdinand, to protest 
against any alteration. 

In 1830, after the fourth marriage 
of Verdinand VIT. with the Princess 
Christina of Naples, that monarch was 
prevailed on by this usurpress to pub- 
lish a royal decree containing his sanc- 
tion to a pretended law, alleged to have 
been passed by his father forty-one 
years before, but no trace of which 
was to be found in the national code. 
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By this pretended law, which was now 
brought forward in opposition to the 
treaty of Utrecht, and to the established 
and recognised law of succession, it 
was declared, that “in the Cortes of 
1789, deliberations were held respect- 
ing the expediency of restoring the 
method established by law and imme- 
morial custom in the succession; and, 
bearing in mind the immense benefits 
derived from its observance for more 
than 700 years, and particularly those 
resulting from the union of the crowns 
of Castile and Arragon, through the 
order of succession established by law 
ii, title 15, parteda 2, the Cortes 
prayed that this law should be revised 
hy the publication of a pragmatic sanc- 
tion.” “‘ Wherefore,” said the decree, 
‘Fit is ordered, that the said law and prag- 
matic sanction should be thereafter 
kept, this being expedient to our royal 
service, to the welfare and utility of 
the public cause of our subjects, and 
besides, to my will.” This pretended 
law and pragmatic sanction were to re- 
establish the succession of females and 
foreigners to the throne of Spain, which 
had been specially provided against 
by the treaty of Utrecht and the law of 
succession, and for the attainment of 
which important objects Europe had 
made war on Louis X1V.and Philip V. 

This illegal and anti-national change 
was so obviously opposed to the treaty 
and the law of succession in question, 
that the government of Charles X. pro- 
tested against it, since that monarch 
felt that England would have the right 
to make war against Spain if the treaty 
of Utrecht should be thus flagrantly and 
insolently violated. 

The bill of Reform and the events of 
1830 arrived. ‘The Whigs played into 
the hands of Christina. Why? The 
answer is clear: —They rejected all that 
was Conservative, both at home and 
abroad ; they had two lines of conduct 
to pursue, and they preferred that which 
was anarchical and revolutionary. Yet 
they were not ignorant of the illegality 
of the proposed change, and they ad- 
vised Ferdinand VII. to endeavour to 
prevail on the Infante Don Carlos to 
surrender up his claims to the throne, 
and strip his children of their birthright. 
This was in 1832. The attempt was 
made, and the Count de Alcudia was 
the negotiator, but he failed ; and the 
Whigs perceived that their object could 
not be accomplished by the means they 
had first resolved to resort to. 
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Unable to prevail upon Don Carlos 
to consent to the proposed spoliation, 
Ferdinand VII., for the moment, 
became sensible of the wrong which he 
was committing, and, in September 
1832, he signed a decree by which he 
abrogated the pragmatic sanction which 
he had previously published in 1830 
in favour ofa female succession. This 
decree was, however, ordered by Fer- 
dinand VII. to be kept secret until 
the moment of his demise. 

Thus defeated a second time in their 
counsels and hopes, the Whigs advised 
the Queen Christina to endeavour to 
obtain her own appointment to the 
post of regent-consort, “to conduct 
public affairs during the continuance 
of the malady of the king;” and, in 
order to render the measure palatable, 
to resort to an amnesty of prisoners in 
custody for their political opinions. 
This stratagem succeeded ; the provin- 
cial governors were changed, and all 
influential appointments were conferred 
on persons in the queen-regent’s im- 
mediate interest. 

As Ferdinand VII. became gradually 
weaker and more incapable, the queen, 
counselled by the Whigs, pressed on 
him the duty of repealing or recalling 
the decree of the previous September, 
which annulled the adhesion he had 
given, in 1830, to the succession of 
females to the throne ; and, on 31st 
December, 1832, he was prevailed on, 
once more, to recognise that female 
succession. : 

The Whigs now advised Christina 
to seek to attach the movement party 
to her interests, as they had in their 
capacity of ministers of William IV. 
sought to attach the O’Connell party to 
theirs. The heartless and unprincipled 
game they played at home they advised 
the young Neapolitan intriguer to play 
in Spain ; and such of the grandees as 
were “ Liberals” were promised that 
Spain should be liberalised! The ma- 
chinery of 1812 and 1820 was re- 
mounted and set to work, and mon- 
archical Europe was kept quiet by 
the assurances that the queen-consort 
was resolved to maintain in Spain “ her 
religion in all its splendour, her legiti- 
mate kings enjoying the plenitude of 
their authority, her complete political 
independence, her ancient fundamental 
laws,” and, in one word, all that looked 
most Conservative and monarchical. 

In spite of all these stratagems, 
however, the queen-consort felt some 
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uneasiness, especially as a Carlist in- 
surrection at Toledo had alarmed the 
king, her husband ; and again she had 
recourse to the counsels of the Whigs. 
Ilere was another opportunity pre- 
sented to them for relieving Spain from 
an approaching civil war; but, instead 
of so acting, they advised Christina to 
publish the pragmatic sanction of March 
1830, admitting females to the throne, 
thus pledging Ferdinand VII. to a 
line of conduct which he had given 
many indications of his intention to 
abandon. This advice was followed ; 
the pragmatic sanction, which was to 
have been kept secret, was published 
in the Madrid Gazette, and the king 
could no longer retract without having 
the appearance of a most weak and 
fickle prince. 

Ferdinand VII., though generally a 
weak aud incapable prince, had mo- 
ments of lucidity and vigour. In one 
of these moments, in January 1833, he 
signed a decree resuming the sovereign 
powers, and the queen-consort and her 
Camarilla were thrown into a state of 
unparalleled agitation. This proceed- 
ing again led to conferences with the 
Whigs and their agents, aud yet another 
opportunity was afforded them for 
counselling Christina to avert a civil 
war, by abandoning her unrighteous 
demand for the abrogation of the law 
of succession and the principle of the 
treaty of Uwecht. 

The Whigs persevered once more in 
their former counsels, and pressed on 
the queen-consort the necessity for ob- 
taining, if possible, a decree from Fer- 
dinand for the Cortes to assemble, in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Infanta Isabel as the hereditary 
princess. Ferdinand yielded to the 
persuasions of his cousort— the Cortes 
were convoked —the oath was taken— 
and even Don Carlos was applied to, 
to ascertain whether he also would 
take the oath to his niece. He refused 
so to do in a manly and energetic de- 
claration ; and by that circumstance, as 
weil as by a protest from the King of 
Naples, whose envoy delivered in that 
protest from his sovereign against any 
act intended to affect his eventual right 
of succession to the Spanish crown, the 
Whigs and their ally, Christina, were 
warned that war must be the conse- 
quence sooner or later of their then 
proceedings. Still they persevered : 


the will of Ferdinand VII. was made 
to correspond with the provisions of 
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the decrees, and all was prepared 
for the dénotiment which was then 
almost daily expected. So resolved 
were Christina and her counsellors, the 
Whigs, on carrying into full effect the 
whole of their plan, that though the 
will of Ferdinand established a ‘* Con- 
sejo de Govierno,” or privy council, 
“to advise the regent on matters of 
importance,” yet it likewise declared, 
“ but without in any manner binding 
her to act according to the opinion of 
that council.” Though Europe never 
before beheld such an instance of folly 
and audacity as the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, yet the Whigs were those who 
counselled it, and were the most for- 
ward in enabling Christina to carry it 
into execution. 

The death of Ferdinand at length 
arrived. The Whigs trembled. Their 
agents predicted a civil war. Another 
opportunity was now afforded by the 
death of the late monarch to retrace their 
steps, and to insist at least on a marriage 
or betrothing of the eldest son of Don 
Carlos to the Infanta Isabel. But their 
conduct was far different. They began 
by instantly acknowledging Donna 
Isabella as the queen of Spain, and her 
mother as queen-regent. They next 
counselled the latter to issue a manifesto 
to the Spanish people; and then to 
confiscate the property of Don Carlos, 
and outlaw himself and his children! 
One word as to that manifesto. This 
most lying and impudent document 
asserted that she, the queen-regent, 
** would maintain most religiously the 
form and fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, without admitting dange- 
rous innovations, however respectable 
they might appear in their origin ; for,” 
added this Jesuit priucess, “ we have 
already unfortunately experienced their 
disastrous effects;” adding, “ that the 
best form of government for a country 
is that to which it is accustomed.” Yet, 
at the very moment this solemn de- 
claration was made, the English govern- 
ment was negotiating with the Spanish 
refugees on the one hand, and with 
Christina on the other, for the re-esta- 
blishment of the government of the 
Cortes of 1820, if not of 1812. 

Then it was that the northern pro- 
vinces arose; and without any concert 
or communication with Don Carlos, 
the loyal inhabitants of Biscay and 
Navarre refused to participate in the 
public outrage against their lawful 
sovereign, and in the attempt to sacri- 
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fice their ancient fueros, or provincial 
rights and liberties, by a band of fac- 
tious levellers. From this moment, 
when Martinez de la Rosa was called 
to power by Christina, the revolution was 
consummated, the monarchical prin- 
ciple lost, and Spain urged forward by 
the French and English governments 
into all the horrors of a fierce demo- 
cracy. 

And here, we think, is the proper 
place to discuss with freedom the ques- 
tion, What ought to have been the policy 
of Great Britain in this Spanish ques- 
tion? It has often been said by the 
unreflecting or the ignorant, “ Well, 
but the Tories were in office in 1830, 
when Ferdinand VII. first commenced 
his acts in favour of female succession, 
and the Tories did not protest against 
them.” Let us look at the value of 
this objection. The Revolution of 1830 
created new interests in Europe. This 
is the first and capital point to be re- 
membered, and never to be lost sight 
of, in this discussion, 

If Don Carlos had founded in that 
country a strong but paternal, a truly 
monarchical but beneficent government, 
the Revolution of 1830 and all its con- 
sequences would have been endangered ; 
and no one felt this more strongly than 
Prince Talleyrand. 

The policy of Christina was clear. 
That of Louis Philippe was self-evident. 
But what was that of Great Britain ? 
Let us see. 

Was it the policy of Great Britain— 
we mean, her ue and national policy— 
to identify herself with the revolution 
of Madrid? Certainly not. Why? 
Virst, because it was the interest of 
England to establish a counterpoise to 
the democratic influence of the French 
Revolution in the south of Europe. 
Secondly, because it was the interest of 
England to found, or to support a 
government in Spain, which not only 
should not play into the hands of the 
new order of things established in 
France, but which, by its antique origin, 
national character, and strong monar- 
chical unity, should keep in order the 
new French government, and prevent 
it from becoming too democratic at 
home, and, above all, from being pro- 
pagandist abroad. Thirdly, because it 
was much more probable that the prin- 
ciple of the treaty of Utrecht would 
be violated at some future time by 
intermarriages of the Orleans family 
with Isabel and her children, and even 
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by the marriage of Isabel with some 
prince favourable to French interest, 
even should he not be a French prince, 
than that the sons of Don Carlos 
should marry daughters of Louis 
Philippe: and that by the preservation 
of the male succession in Spain, even 
such marriages would not be injurious, 
or violate the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht; whereas by the introduction 
of female succession, the principle 
would be at once jeopardised, since 
nothing would be easier than for French 
influence to triumph under female 
government in Spain. For it must 
not be lost sight of, that Louis XLV. 
did not propose, when he accepted the 
crown of Spain for his grandson, to 
unite the two crowns, but to form such 
an intimate alliance and bond of friend- 
ship between the two countries, that 
Spain could never move or act without 
French permission. And it must also 
be remembered, that Spain was much 
iess likely to become French in her 
policy, and French in her government, 
under a male than a female succession. 
And finally, that with Don Carlos and 
his sons in Spain, and on the throne, 
there was a special and positive guaran- 
tee, as they were personally, and by 
conviction, opposed to the democratic 
principles of the French Revolution. 
And then, fourthly, it was not the policy 
of Great Britain to identify herself with 
the revolution of Madrid, because such 
a line of conduct was opposed to 
English interests, both naval and com-~- 
mercial. 

We do not propose to examine at 
any length these propositions; but we 
shall claim the liberty of enforcing 
them in a few words. 

First, It was the interest of England 
to establish a counterpoise to the demo- 
cratic influence of the French Revolu- 
tion in the south of Europe. 

We shall be told * that England, 
and the Tories, were the first to recog- 
nise the new French government in 
1830.” We admit it; but what then? 
It is one thing to choose between two 
evils—a war with France, to establish, 
for the third time, the elder branch of 
the house of Bourbon in France—or 
the recognition of a de facto government 
professing great moderation, and even 
Conservative principles, notwithstand- 
ing it had a democratic origin. But 
the adoption of the latter course by no 
means implied that England should 
encourage the spread of these demos 
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cratic revolutions to other countries. 
Quite the contrary. England is essen- 
tially a commercial country. Com- 
merce is prosperous in time of peace, 
order, and the reign of the laws. The 
introduction of new forms of govern- 
ment, political experiments, and demo- 
cratic influence, cannot possibly be 
favourable to British commerce in 
Europe. The history of our trade with 
the Low Countries, with Vortugal, and 
with Spain, during the last nine years, 
will abundantly confirm the truth of 
this observation. It was, therefore, 
to the interest of Great Britain to cir- 
cumscribe as much as possible the 
Revolution of 1830 ; and whilst adopting 
it in France, as the least of two evils, 
to aid in preventing its extension to 
other states. 

We have said, secondly, that it was 
the interest of England to found, or to 
support a government in Spain, which 
not only should not play into the hands 
of the new order of things established 
in France, but which, by its antique 
origin, national character, and strong 
monarchical unity, should keep in 
order the new French government, aud 
prevent it from becoming too democra- 
tic at home; and, above all, from being 
propagandist abroad. 

Why was it the interest of England 
to do this? First, that France might 
not, by degrees, become mistress of 
Spanish councils, and thus destroy the 
balance of power in Europe. Second, 
that the principle of the settlement of 
Europe, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
might be maintained. Third, that the 
influence of England in Portugal 
might not be jeopardised. Fourth, 
that English trade and commerce might 
not be injured by a real, though not 
nominal or apparent union of France 
and Spain. And, fifth, that by thus 
keeping both France and Spain in 
check, the monarchical principles of 
the English constitution might not be 
jeopardised by their neighbours, and 
by the triumph of democracy in the 
Peninsula or in France. 

Thirdly, It was not the policy of Eng- 
Jand to identify herself with the cause 
of Christina and the revolution in 


Spain, because it was much more pro- 
bable that the principle of the treaty 
of Utrecht would be violated at some 
future time by intermarriages of the 
Orleans family with Isabel and her 
children, and even by the marriage of 
Isabel with some prince favourable to 
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French interest (even should he not be 
a French prince), than that the sons of 
Don Carlos should marry daughters of 
Louis Philippe. 

Fourthly, It was not the policy of 
Great Britian to identify herself with 
Christina and the Spanish revolution, 
because such a line of conduct was 
opposed to English interest, both naval 
and commercial. 

The immediate interests of England 
were sacrificed by it. The state of dis- 
order into which Spain has been 
thrown by that revolution has ended in 
defrauding British holders of Spanish 
stock of both capital and interest. A 
wise and prudent government would 
have foreseen this; but a Whig admi- 
nistration thought the financial interests 
of British subjects unworthy its atten- 
tion. The British government was 
bound to have foreseen that the events 
of 1830 to 1833 in Spain must lead 
to a civil war; and that a civil war in 
Spain must be injurious to British 
commercial interests. Such has been 
the case; and although some ignorant 
French writers continue to assert that 
England has gained commercially by 
the Spanish civil war, none possessing 
his senses is influenced by such state- 
ments. Ilas England gained in her 
export trade? She has greatly lost by 
it. Ilas England gained by the arms 
and ammunition she has supplied to 
Christina in such large quantities, and 
for which she will never be paid? 
Has England gained by the equipping 
of the Foreign Legion, and by the non- 
payment of the wages, the pay of both 
British officers and soldiers, who were 
in the service of Christina? Has Eng- 
land gained by the seizure of her mer- 
chant-vessels, and their confiscation, 
when they attempted to supply the 
Carlist forces on the coast af Biscay 
with the arms and ammunition they 
desired? fas England gained by the 
enormous rate of insurance which 
British merchants and ship-owners had 
to pay to insure their goods and vessels 
against seizure? No; the immediate 
effects of this anti-British policy have 
been most disastrous to Dritish interests, 
naval, financial, and commercial. 

And are the permanent interests of 
England likely to he promoted by the 
policy which the Whigs have pursued 
as to Spain? Is it true, as these men 
allege, that though British interests have 
suffered for the last six years, in con- 
sequence of the civil war in Spain, that 
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they will hereafter be more than recom- 
pensed by an enormous increase of 
trade and commerce? We answer 
fearlessly—No. The Spanish govern- 
ment of Christina is ruined—-bankrupt 
—obliged to rob churches to find pre- 
cious metals, and compelled to melt 
down sacramental plate for the daily 
wants of the treasury. The Spanish 
government has increased its debt— 
diminished its resources — sold _ its 
national property—and reduced itself 
to the necessity of living on taxes. Its 
credit is gone. Its paper is worthless. 
Precious metals it has none. Is this 
the sort of government that can afford 
to be generous? Is this the sort of 
government that can reduce its export 
or its import duties? Why the govern- 
ment of Christina must be bankrupt 
altogether, unless it shall increase its 
taxes; and what taxes can it increase 
but those on luxuries? It follows 
then, from this statement, that even were 
the government of Christina disposed 
to assist the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain, it cannot do so. In no 
less deplorable state are the public 
creditors of Spain. Spain cannot pay 
her current expenses. Low can she 
pay the interest or the capital of her 
old aud new debts? The stock-job- 
bers at the Paris Bourse, or at the 
London Stock Exchange, may send 
up, if they will, their “ active” and 
their “ passive ” stock ; but they must 
be reminded, that ‘what is now worth 
but 28 was worth 78 and upwards before 
Lord Palmerston recognised the revo- 
lution of Christina and Madrid. And, 
finally, it must not be forgotten that 
Spain is impoverished as well as her 
government. Spain is much poorer 
than she was. She is really poorer, as 
well as nominally so. The Spaniards 
must spend less,—must economise ; 
and cannot afford to buy British manu- 
factures: and, therefore, the British 
merchants and ship-owners, trades- 
men and manufacturers, must be the 
losers. 

This is the first part of our case. 
The Whig foreign policy is an ignorant 
and an anti-British policy. We have 
shewn it by facts and by reasonings ; 
and, if disposed, we might here leave 
it: but we shall pursue it. still 
further. 

The question of the right of Don 
Carlos to succeed to the throne of 
Spain, we have no intention to treat 
ex professo; but we cannot pass it 
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over without correcting a mistake of 
the Duke de Broglie, in the discussion 
of the French Chamber of Peers, on 
Oth January, 1837, and which mistake 
has since then been often repeated, with 
an air of triumph and success, by both 
French and English Whigs. 

“ The French government,” said the 
Duke de Broglie, “ found Isabella II, 
queen both de facto and de jure; 
de facto, because at the death of her 
father she peaceably ascended the 
throne; and de jure, because either 
the Cortes of 1713 had not the right 
to approve the pragmatic of Philip V., 
or else the Cortes of 1820 had the right 
to approve the abolition of that very 
pragmatic.” 

To this it must be replied, that a law 
of succession is neither established nor 
repealed in the same manner as an 
ordinary law for the ordinary every-day 
affairs of the state; that the pragmatic 
of 1713 was an unilateral and con- 
nected act, which contained at the 
same time the renunciation of Philip V. 
of his right to the crown of France, and 
the rules to be followed for the order of 
succession to that of Spain ; that this 
pragmatic was only the consecration of 
the principles which served as the basis 
of the treaties of Utrecht (11th April, 
1713), of Rastadt (7th March, 1714), 
and of London (2d August, 1718); that 
in 1830, two brothers of Ferdinand 
were living, and that he had not the 
power to revive, by his own private 
will, the right of cognation to the pre- 
judice of the right of rigorous agnation, 
by annulling a law cemented by a 
duration of 140 years, on the faith of 
which had been contracted all alliances, 
all the relations of foreign powers, and 
of reigning families with the Bourbons 
of Spain, and which had thus become 
part ofthe law of Europe ; and, finally, 
and in virtue of the principle of retro- 
activity, Don Carlos, being born the 
29th March, 1788, could not have bis 
rights attacked by the pretended prag- 
matic of Charles [V., presented to the 
Cortes of 1789, nor by the decree of 
Ferdinand of March 1830. 

Nor if we lcok to the general history 
of Spain from 1713 to the treaties of 
Vienna in 1815, and especially to the 
history of the relations of Great Britain 
and France with that country during 
that period, shall we be able to dis- 
cover any variation from the policy of 
the Utrecht treaty with regard to 
Spain, 
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Look to the conspiracy formed by 
Cardinal Alberoni, in 1718, at the 
court of Spain, to obtain for Philip V. 
the regency of France. When dis- 
covered, was it not defeated—were not 
the conspirators punished—was not a 
Quadruple Alliance formed against 
Spain — was not the Spanish fleet 
destroyed and captured by Sir George 
Byng—and did not Philip V. accede 
to the terms prescribed by the Quadru- 
ple Alliance—and was not Alberoni 
disgraced? And was not one of the 
first articles of that Quadruple Alliance 
treaty for the purpose of maintaining 
intact the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht? 

Look to the war of 1742, when the 
King of Spain attempted to make him- 
self master of the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, and to the events which 
followed. 

Look to the secret treaty concluded 
between France and Spain at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1743, and to the memorable 
sea-fight near the bay of Hieres, when 
both French and Spaniards were com- 
pelled to retire. Look at the declara- 
tions of war which followed, issued 
against each other by the kings of 
France and England, and the European 
conflict which ensued up to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. During 
the whole of this contest was not Eng- 
land justly jealous of the alliance of 
France and Spain; and did she not 
always insist on the treaty of Utrecht 
as the charterof European independence, 
and of the settlement of the European 
equilibrium? Did not that very treaty 
provide, as near as possible, for the con- 
tinuance of the same state of things as 
that established and settled by the 
Utrecht treaty ? 

Look to the events of 1761 —to the 
attempt made by the court of Versailles 
to involve the interests of France with 
those of Spain —to the famous “ family 
compact ’”’—to the remonstrance of the 
British ambassador at the court of 
Madrid on the daring interposition of 
Spain in the negotiations between 
France and England —to the proposal 
of Mr. Pitt to declare war immediately 
against Spain—to his resignation be- 
cause this measure was opposed —to 
the discovery of the secret treaty —to 
the recall of the British ambassador 
from Madrid—and to the declaration 
of war by England against Spain in 
1762! 

The “ family compact” was a just 
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subject of war on the part of England 
against Spain, and the war which was 
declared was national and popular. 
But why? Because it was opposed to 
the treaty of Utrecht; since by this 
* family compact ” the kings of France 
and Spain “ bound themselves each 
mutually to consider the interests of 
the allied crown as its own, to com- 
pensate their respective losses and ad- 
vantages, and to act as if the two mon- 
archies formed only one and the same 
power.” This compact, which seemed 
at length to have produced that inti- 
mate union between the French and 
Spanish monarchies which the treaty of 
Utrecht was intended to prevent, would 
of itself have been sufficient, as soon as 
its true purport was known, to justify 
Great Britain in declaring war against 
Spain ; a power so intimately connected 
with her principal enemy (France), 
that it was become impossible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. The 
result of the war was the treaty of 
Paris, and the defeat, for the time being, 
of the “ family compact.” 

Look at the indignation of England 
in 1770, when the Spaniards took 
possession, at Fort Egmont, of a British 
settlement in Falkland’s Island, ground- 
ed on the assurance of the Duke de 
Choiseul, “ that the French king, his 
master, would be always ready to sup- 
port the honour of the house of Bour- 
bon, and to fulfil the solemn engaye- 
ments he had entered into by the 
‘ family compact.’” Is it not a fact, 
that war would again have been de- 
clared by Great Britain against France 
and Spain, had not Choisenl been dis- 
ei by the French king? 

Look at the war which was made by 
Great Britain against Spain iu 1803, the 
moment that France demanded assist- 
ance from the government of the latter 
country, by virtue of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso of 1796, by which Spain had 
secretly covenanted to furnish a stated 
contingent of naval and military force 
for the prosecution of any war in which 
France might think proper to engage ! 
The ministry of that day required a full 
and explicit disclosure of the nature and 
extent of all the engagements of France 
with Spain ; and when that was refused, 
the celebrated capture of Spanish fri- 
gates, by Graham Moore, followed. 
France and Spain paid the just price 
for so iniquitous an alliance at the 
battle of Trafalgar ! 

Look at the courts of Spain and 
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Portugal from 1807 to 1809, which 
began in a clandestine correspondence 
carried on by the Prince of Asturias 
with Napoleon, then emperor of the 
French, on the subject of a projected 
marriage between the former and a 
princess of the Bonaparte family; as 
well as in a treaty between France and 
Spain, the object of which was to over- 
throw the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht. Spanish patriotism aided 
British valour, and a treaty of alliance 
was formed between the governments 
of the two countries. 

Look at the history of the Spanish 
war of independence, in which Wel- 
lington gained such deathless renown, 
and Soult and Bonaparte sustained 
such signal defeat. For what did 
Great Britain expend her treasures and 
her blood, but to uphold the principle 
of the Utrecht treaty and the succession 
to the Spanish crown, which was its 
natural sequitur ? 

And, finally, look at the invasion of 
Spain by France in 1823; at the just 
jealousy and protests of the British 
government; and at the assurances of 
France, that the perfect independence 
of Spain should be maintained when 
once the reigning monarch should be 
free in all his acts. 

What, we ask with confidence, has 
been demonstrated by every line—every 
word, of this rapid résumé of Spanish 
connexion with France, from 1713 to 
1823, but this immense fact,—that Great 
Britain has invariably insisted on 
Spanish independence on the princi- 
ples of the treaty of Utrecht, and on 
that policy which should always pre- 
vent French councils from triumphing 
in Spain? 

We have conducted this résumé with 
impartiality, and we have assembled 
the facts of the last 120 years. And 
now, we ask, Why was this policy 
changed? why was it not persevered 
in? why has the Spanish government 
been intrusted, with the approbation 
of the English government, to a weak 
and ambitious usurpress, who is under 
the influence and direction of the 
French revolutionary government; and 
who is set up by the English govern- 
ment in opposition to the legal and 
constitutional heir to the throne of 
Spain, whose succession would have 
been in direct accordance with the 
treaty of Utrecht, the law of succession 
then established, and with all the policy 
of Great Britain as to Spanish affairs 
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and French influence, from 1700 down- 
wards? We can give no other reply 
to this question than the statement with 
which we set out, viz. that the conduct 
of the Whigs has been, 1st, ignorant ; 
2d, anti-British ; and, 3d, opposed to 
to the policy of this country in all 
times and under all administrations. 
The treaty of Quadruple Alliance, 
which was organised by Prince Talley- 
rand and Martinez de la Rosa, was 
not a treaty advantageous to Great 
Britain in any one point of view; nor 
was it in harmony with the treaty of 
Utrecht, or with the policy of Great 
Britain from 1700 to 1830. What 
advantage did itconfer on Great Britain? 
Has the expulsion of Don Miguel from 
Portugal been favourable to British 
commerce or British alliances? Quite 
the reverse. Has the British flag been 
more respected? have British mer- 
chants been more protected ? and has 
British influence been more extensive in 
Portugal since Donna Maria was raised 
to the throne of her uncle? Precisely 
the contrary. Did the expulsion of 
Don Carlos from Spain lead to the 
termination of the Spanish war? No. 
On the 9th July, 1834, that prince 
returned to the Basque provinces, and 
found some thousands of Navarrese, 
Alavese, Biscayans, and Guipuzcoans, 
grouped around the immortal Zumala- 
carregui. But now, even now, at the 
moment we are writing, though Whig 
bribes and Whig gold have succeeded 
in hatching the darkest treason in the 
camp of Don Carlos, he has still some 
20,000 men who remain faithful to his 
cause and to the principle of the treaty 
of Utrecht. Has Great Britain gained 
any advantage by the reiterated defeat 
of the British legion in Guipuzcoa and 
Biscay? Has it been of any advantage 
to England that General Evans was 
obliged to retreat; and that British 
volunteers afterwards applied at the 
Mansion House of London for means 
of subsistence, as the government of 
the profligate and voluptuous Christina 
would not, if it could, pay one farthing 
of what it owed to them for their 
valiant though unsuccessful services ? 
Ilas England gained any thing, either 
of reputation, respect, increase of pos- 
session, extended commerce, fair fame, 
or desirable alliance, by her expendi- 
ture for five years, off the coast of Bis- 
cay, in her blockading squadron? Has 
England gained any advantage by the 
large supply she has made, wholly 
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gratuitously, of arms and ammunition 
to the cause of the Infanta Isabella? 
Was Spain, on the death of Ferdinand 
VII., so powerful, so formidable, so 
important, as to render it of the greatest 
importance to Great Britain that the 
government of Madrid should spread 
over her her benign and protecting 
shield? Was it of such vast import- 
ance to Great Britain to stand well with 
Spain, that the former was bound to 
make all sorts of sacrifices, even of the 
principle of the Utrecht treaty, and of 
the policy of 120 years, in order to se- 
cure her favour and alliance? Was 
Great Britain reduced to such a state 
of weakness and exhaustion, that she 
could not defend her right and policy 
in Portugal without the aid of ruined 
and wretched Spain? Though the 
Spanish nation was for Don Carlos, 
and only the élite were for Christina, 
was it of such immense importance to 
Great Britain that the cause of the 
queen should succeed, that, rather than 
it should not do so, it became even 
necessary to quarrel with that very 
nation whose independence we had so 
often defended, and cause a permanent 
misunderstanding between Great Bri- 
tain and the people of Spain? Or, 
finally, was there such a league against 
British security, the integrity of the 
British dominions, and the natural 
allies of England, on the part of the 
northern, or southern, or central powers 
of Europe, that a Quadruple Alliance 
was the only means by which the 
invasion of England and the peace of 
Europe could be assured? And was 
the alliance of France with Great Bri- 
tain of that immense worth, that, to 
secure such a result, all British interests 
in the Peninsula, and all the British 
policy of 120 years, ought to be sacri- 
ficed without hesitation or delay ? 
Was France, when the Quadruple Al- 
liance was formed, so united at home, 
and so powerful abroad, that, to be 
allied with her was security to the 
weakest, and an honourand glory to the 
most powerful states in the world? 
We need not reply to these inquiries: 
it is only necessary to make them: 
they answer themselves.—No. Great 
Britain has lost in heralliances, reputa- 
tion, commerce, fame, and naval and 
military influence and renown, by the 
treaty of the Quadruple Alliance ; and 
the only result which has been obtained 
by it has been‘to disturb, if not to 
destroy, the balance of power in 
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Europe, by attacking the principle of 
the Utrecht treaty, and of the policy 
pursued by this country for 120 years. 

If we examined the history of the 
war from 1833 downwards, between 
the two contending powers in Spain, 
we would discover but one fact to 
rejoice our hearts, or to console us for 
our defeat and disgrace. The humane 
treaty of Lord Eliot for the prevention 
of Spanish prisoners from being shot, 
whilst prisoners, by their opponents, 
is the solitary exception, and this treaty 
is due to British Conservatives. The 
history of the war is most afflicting. 
On the one side, we have seen ranged 
national courage, conscientious convic- 
tion, leve of country, and aversion to 
revolution and change. On the other 
side, we have seen an ambitious fo- 
reigner, an unprincipled usurpress, fo- 
reign influence, French arms, intrigue, 
democracy, revolt, and crime. And 
Great Britain, for the first time in her 
history, has been compelled, by the 
ignorant and unprincipled Whigs, to 
side with the latter. 

Before we terminate this article, by 
glancing at the negotiations conducted 
by order of the Whig government for 
putting an end to the Spanish war, we 
must saya few words as to the Spanish 
combatants. Fvery ove acquainted 
with the Spaniards is aware that he is, 
above and before all things, a Navar- 
rese, a Catalonian, an Arragonian, a 
Castilian, an Andalusian, Kc.; that 
he resolutely refuses every usage which 
is not hereditary ; that he will not ac- 
cept from any strange hand any change 
which is attempted to be introduced ; 
that he will join at once all who shall 
raise a standard to oppose an attempt 
to submit his decision to force ; and 
that Spain is almost the only country 
in which the words “ God and the 
King ” have lost none of their magical 
influence. The combatants in the 
northern provinces fought, and_ still 
fight, “ for their king and their fueros.” 
Their king, without their fueros, or 
provincial privileges, would be value- 
less ; their fweros, without their king, 
would be insecure. 

The foregoing observations conduct 
us to the last topic of our article, the 
negotiations of the Whigs with Maroto, 
and his subsequent treason. 

There were three plans which might 
have been adopted by even the Whigs, 
in the summer of the present year. The 
first was toabandon —wholly abandon — 
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the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance. 
The second was to convoke a congress, 
either at London or Paris, in order to 
settle, by diplomacy, the whole Span- 
ish question. The third was to effect 
an arrangement. 

The two first of these plans were 
decidedly to be preferred, but the third 
might have been adopted with justice 
and advantage. 

Faithful, however, to all their ante- 
cedents, the Whigs resolved to attempt 
to terminate the Spanish war, not by 
an honourable and just arrangement, 
but by treason; and the chances for 
the moment are in their favour. 

They had tried their threats in vain: 
Don Carlos had refused to reply to 
them. They had tried their Foreign Le- 
gion in vain : the Basques had defeated 
them. They had tried their blockading 
of the coast of Biscay in vain: supplies 
did reach the Carlist army in spite of 
Lord John Hay and his coast-cruisers. 
Instead of sending authorised agents to 
Don Carlos and to Madrid to treat, they 
ordered that attempts should be made 
to bribe Maroto; that pensions, fortune, 
honours, should all be offered him, and 
that promises should be made to the 
Basques of their fueros, if they would 
lay down their arms and desert the cause 
of the king. The revolt of Munagorie 
was first encouraged. Negotiations 
with the chiefs of the Basque juntas 
were carried on. Maroto was appealed 
to as the “ deliverer,” the ‘ saviour,” 
of his country ; and he was asked to 
say, “if he fought for Don Carlos or for 
his fueros?” At first, he replied, for 
both. But when asked “if he could 
not obtain both for his country, which 
would he prefer?” he replied, “The 
Jueros.” This was the first point. The 
rest were soon gained. The bribe was 
offered—the sop was eaten, and Maroto 
sold his king for a fortune and ignominy. 

There was a transaction to be accom- 
plished, an arrangement to be made, 
which would have secured peace to 
Spain, the fuervs to the provinces, the 
conservation of the principle of the 
Utrecht treaty to Europe, and which 
would have given satisfaction to all but 
to revolutionary France, and ler not less 
revolutionary allies the Whigs. What 
was this? It was the convocation of 
the Cortes par estamentos, and the 
proposal of the marriage of the eldest 
son of Don Carlos with the Infanta 
Isabella. Are we told that Don Carlos 
would have objected? We reply, his 
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objections might have been overcome. 
Are we told that the Cortes would have 
viewed with a jealous eye this arrange- 
ment? We reply, the Cortes par esta- 
mentos, duly convened, would have 
assented. 


Since the preceding observations were 
written, the treason has been fully con- 
summated. Deserted by Maroto, the 
popular leader of the Biscayans and 
Guipuzcoans, Don Carlos was left to 
the Alavese and Navarrese battalions. 
For a moment they appeared disposed 
to rally, and at last to defend their posi- 
tions in the fastnesses of Navarre. But 
treason is contagious. Besides this, the 
Christinos troops, flushed with victory, 
advanced tothe combat. Union existed 
no longer among the Carlist forces, 
Don Carlos was without a regular and 
an organised army. Lie was still un- 
willing to surrender; and has, to the 
last, insisted that his title of Infante of 
Spain be restored to him, and that in 
the event of his nieces dying without 
issue, the crown shall revert to his de- 
scendants. He is nowa French prisoner 
at Bourges, where Louis XI., the Nero 
of France, was born four centuries ago ; 
and where Bourdaloue, the celebrated 
preacher, just two centuries since, was 
astounding France by his eloquence 
and piety. It was here, also, that Louis 
XII., in early life, was three years a 
prisoner in the castle, for rebellion 
against Charles VIII., and was con- 
fined during the night in an iron cage, 
from which he was released by the 
solicitations of his wife, the Princess 
Jane, sister of Charles VIII. 


“ Train’d in adversity’s instructive school, 
With justice and with mercy learn’d to 
rule.” 


France is now dictating to Spain, and 
prescribing the form of government, as 
wellas the dynasty which, in her opinion, 
are best suited to the Peninsula. The 
rightful heir to the throne “ of Spain 
and the Indies” is a French prisoner in 
the department of Cher. The French 
Revolution of 1830 is satisfied; but the 
treaty of Utrecht is set at naught; the 
old British policy of the wisest and 
noblest statesmen of centuries is over- 
thrown ; monarchical principles are sub- 
verted in Spain by democratical suc- 
cesses ; and that country, like Belgium, 
is subject to the Orleans dynasty. 

“ Spain requires and will have a 
national government,” We admit it; 
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but a government founded on usurpa- 
tion, on fraud, on foreign domination, 
and, lastly, on treason, is not national. 
The Whigs have encouraged the usurp- 
ation, the fraud, and the foreign domi- 
nation; and now they have consum- 
mated their work by paying for the 
treason. 

Will this treason terminate the war 
in Spain? Will this treason satisfy the 
northern provinces? Will the Cortes 
destroy the constitution of 1837, and 
decide that its influence shall not ex- 
tend to the Basque provinces and Na- 
varre? But there is another treason 
yet more foul which is hatching, under 
the protection of the Whigs, at the very 
moment we are writing; and that trea- 
son is to play false to the Basques, to 
disarm them, to occupy their country, to 
render their rising next to impossible ; 
and then, when they are shorn of their 
locks and have lost their strength, to 
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refuse them most of, if not all, their 
JSueros, laugh at their credulity, and 
throw all the blame on the Madrid 
Cortes. 

We have done. We have arrived at 
an entirely new phase in Spanish affairs. 
The Whigs, who, up to this time have 
resorted to a vain blockade, to a fruit- 
less alliance, to an extravagant and con- 
tinuous grant of arms and ammunition 
to Spain, have terminated all by having 
recourse to bribes to Maroto and to the 
other supporters of Don Carlos. Trea- 
son has consummated their ignorance 
and their want of patriotism. But will 
the results they anticipate be lasting? 
No. Spain is not thus to be pacified ; 
and her independence and liberties are 
not thus to be assured. The Whigs 
have disgraced themselves and their 
country ; but Spain, in spite of them, 
will have a national government.—The 
Spanish question is undecided. 
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THE LAST ** EVE OF SAINT JOHN !” 
A LAY OF THE SCOTTISH MIST. A FRAGMENT. 
BY BLONDEL-CUMULO-STRATUS. 


“ St. John the Baptist: martyrdom 29th August,”—Imperial Almanac. 
“ Wednesday, 28th August: changeable.”—Munrny’s Weather Almanac for 1839, 
“ The age of chivalry is gone!”—Bunke. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


Montcomerir’s banner o’er Eglintoun waves, 

And the sun dances brightly on helmets and glaives. 

“The Tourney! the Tourney!” resounds o’er the hills: 

Little Lugdon runs smiling to sea with its rills, 

And welcomes each host that comes steaming to shore, 

Where thy rocks, O Ardrossan! re-echo the roar, 

And thy coal-trams, heaped high with proud gallants and dames, 
Each dragged by a Shelty, roll on to the games. 


O grand are the doings that Tourney to grace ! 

Brave Quintain bides buffets from all, face to face ! 

There are blunting of falchions —beheading of spears, 
Cross-cut, to ’scape splinters in valiant careers. 

There are laying down strata of sawdust and sand, 

Splints, probe, lint and styptic, and bandage at hand. 

The knights have their tents, squires, and pumice so handy ; 
And, to keep their heads cool, sleep on firkins of brandy ! 


Sun and earth smile, as if ’twere the Baptist’s birth-day ; 
The birds carol gaily, the battle-steeds neigh ; 

The trumpeters summon “To arms!” and each knight 
Braces on sword and helm, and exults in his might. 
Bold W wagers he’ll floor his compeer, 

And takes the long odds he will kill him —or near! 

The multitudes haste to the lists shouting glad, 

And the pipers are puffing and playing like mad! 


But a change is preparing, unheeded by all! 

While the heralds are marshalling knights from the hall, 
Ere the heroes are lifted and planted astride, 

Or the gay Queen of Beauty her cestus has tied, 

Just as Wamba has taken a huge pinch of snuff, 

Joe Miller’s last words— Farintosh, quantum suff: : 
And mounted his mule, cracking jokes, face to tail, 

IIe sees !—and grows sober, sad, silent, and pale! 


’Tis the Cloud-King, who comes “ with his tail on,’’ in state, 
Unasked and unthought of, and stormy” with hate ! 

* Shall the Prince of the Ayr be thus flouted ?”’ he cries,— 
No! pipe up all floods! lift your sluices, ye skies ! 
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They have bidden brave guests from the south, east and west,— 
Fire and steam lent their wings, earth and sea smoothed their breast ; 
But the clouds of the north ’throne a mightier power,— 

My prophet has spoke ! —’tis the “ changeable” hour !” 


Iie sweeps o'er the castle in mist and in storm,— 
He drives through the lists to affright and deform ; 
His hosts spread his chill gloomy terrors around, 
And scatter his deluges deep o’er the ground : 
While “ Changeable ! changeable!” echoes on high, 
In heart-sinking gusts, like a wild Irish cry ; 

And a nebulous visage, broad, florid, and flat, 
Looks down, and proclaims, “ I predicted it, pat!” 


“ No surrender!” the Lord of the Castle exclaims ! 
“ No surrender !” re-echo knights, heralds, and dames. 

“ Boot and saddle!” resounds through old Eglintoun hall; 
The steeds are led forth, and bestrode one and all. 

“ A fig for the rain!” shout the chivalrous crowd ; 

And the challenge ascends to the King’s cushion-cloud. 
He hears, and grows black in the face with disdain ; 

And then thunders forth, “ Laissez allez! Mucn rary!” 


Oh, down came the deluge on corslet and helm ! 
A liquid mitraille, to blind, pierce, aud o’erwhelm. 

The steeds paw and plunge through gilt drapery waves, 

As over their housings it lashes and laves. 

“ Tia! ha!” laughs the Cloud-King, “ ‘tis bravely begun !” 
We shall see who'll deserve to be crown’d when all’s done. 
Ocean born! Queen of Love and of Beauty approach ! 

Doth Phryne fear water ?”* She came, and called “ Coach !” 


All hopeless to melt or run off with the fair, 
The Cloud-King assaults the brave knights’ wear and tear. 

Quoth the Sheriff, “‘ How lucky! "Twill keep the queen's peace, 
As weel as the pump of the Paris police,” 

But the King of the Tourney rides royally on, 

Though his robe is scoured threadbare —fur, gold, and gloss gone! 
And his rich crimson coronet, di’mond-bespread, 

Is flattened like cabbage-leaves over his head ! 


* At an Athenian banquet, where Phryne was elected “ Queen of Love and 
Beauty ” for the evening, she called for water, and commenced a game of follow-the- 
leader (then all the fashion at Grecian entertainments), by dipping in her hands and 
bathing her cheeks, which (contemporary historians declare) only became more 
freshly roseate by the daring ablution. Her graces, nymphs, and ladies of the 
hedchamber, who were obliged to imitate her, paid the forfeit of their complexions ; 
the art of enamelling not having then been invented. This erposé caused “a great 
laugh at the time” among the men. The women let it pass as a good joke; Lut 
one fine day, getting Phrvne amongst themselves, stoned her to death ! 
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His train follow gallantly, scorning to yield ; 
The Lord of the Tournament leading a-field ; 
Essaying to bow to the multitude round, 

But stiffly and starch in his gilt corslet bound. 

His draggle-tailed housings of purple and gold 

Keep tripping his steed ; and—oh, sad to behold !— 
His gay plume, crest-fallen, and shrunk to a quill, 
Droops dangling behind, and just dribbles a rill! 





Fierce pours down the Prince of the Ayr on the train ; 
Helm, cuirass, and cuishes, resound with the rain: 
It enters each chink — pierces mail-shirts like lace ; 
Spits in through the visors, and washes each face ; 
Soaks into the stuffing, the padding, the boots ; 
Fills back, sides, and seat — e’en the sponge it ablutes ; 

Till each knight chills to “¢ zero” from “ blood heat” and “ slaughter,” 
And holds (bags and all) full six gallons of water. 


The Jester’s dry humour was soon washed away 
By this matter-of-fact mode of moistening clay ; 
His hose, “ blue and yellow, per pale,” blend their dyes, 
And a green rainbow arches its legs down his thighs ! 

“ A joke is a joke!” quoth he, seizing his bottle, 

“ But this is too much! May thy rain-croaking throttle, 
Pat Murphy, ne’er glow with sweet whisky again !” 

He drinks—stares, grins, curses, and spits out,—’tis rain! 






















The Cloud-King still spurs his Nor-wester in wrath, 
Charging furiously all whom he finds in his path : 
He lays on load vengefully, humbling each crest, 
Tearing pennons from lances and scarfs from each breast ; 
Washing out fine devices from surcoat and shield, 

Or blending them all in a plum-pudding field ; 
A thousand “ heraldic anomalies ” stewing, 
With sauces of painting and gilding and gluing. 






The crest of “ the Castle on fire” was put out! 
* The Dolphin” splashed, snorted, and tumbled about ! 

“ The White Rose” shewed streaks of a rich rusty-red ! 

“ The Red Rose” was washed to a tin-white instead ! 

“ The Crane” clapped his wings that the waters were out ; 

And, dropping his “ stone,” looked about for a trout! 

While “ the Swan” sang this dirge, “ Man-at-arms, my good fellow! 
I’ll thank you to lend me your other umb’rella !” 


The growl of “ the Dragon” is heard on each gust; 
But the clasp of his visor is rooted with rust, 

And his chill scaly claws can undo it no more, 
And the dome of the helmet re-echoes his roar, 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVIII. 
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As his curse on St. George and the rain rings within ; 
While clatter and chatter, teeth, tongue, jaw and chin ; 
Till a large “ pocket-pistol” he grasps, and lets fly 
Through the bars,—and the brandy jerks into his eye! 


Old “ Ayrshire of Ayrshire” still storms o’er the plain, 

All are fish in his net, and.they struggle in vain ; 

He fills trunk-hose with drench, gay silk slippers with mire ; 
Exposes fair shapes in their clinging attire ; 

Unstrings the fine bows of the green Irvine Club; 

Unbraces the tones that exult “ Rub-a-dub !”’ 

And soaks through Glenlyon’s pipes, bag, chanter, drone ; 

Till, like blind puppies drowning, they squeak, squeal, and moan. 


“ Now clear ye the lists!” cries the Element King. 

“ Faugh a volliagh !”’ shouts he of the wild-Irish wing. 
Thither rush the loud winds and fierce rains at the word; 
While clouds, mist, and sleet, spread their wings like a bird 
Over galleries, tents, throne, and barriers beyond, 

Till lists, sand, and sawdust, are sunk in a pond ; 

And rising in glee that his kindred have won, 

Little Lugdon runs over to join in the fun. 


Oh, loud are the moans ’mong the multitude round, 

Unféted and mistified, chilled, and half drowned ; 

Hoping on against hope for the banquet and ball. 

“ Ho! set the floors swimming; chairs, tables, and all !” 

’Tis the Cloud-King’s command,—flood and river obey ; 
Himself pierces in through the canopy gay, 

Where the bright Queen of Beauty sits throned in her charms, 
And, Jupiter-like, drops downright in her arms ! 


Oh, wild rose the wail of that ladye so meek ! 
As she felt his wet kisses fall cold on her cheek 





Descend to her neck—o’er her bosom steal fast, 

And trickle all chill to her warm heart at last! 

“ Victoria!” the Scottish Jove shouts through his sky, 

“ Prepare for a new constellation on high ! 

I've won, and I’ll wear her in sunshine and storm ! 

Paddy Murphy, get down! and go home !—and reform !” 


* * * “ * * 


~ 
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A PASSAGE IN THE SECOND YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 


“ Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Flora that here lies.” 


Tuat “men are but children of a 
larger growth,” is a fact of which we 
are daily receiving newer and newer 
proofs. In what congregation of 
breeched urchins was it ever found, 
that the mischief in daily perpetration 
was done by any other than by the 
renowned * Nobody?” Whether win- 
dows were cracked, panels driven in, 
apples carried off, or whatever else 
the crime might happen to be, still it 
was ever “ Nobody,” and him alone, 
that had done the deed. This same 
imp has now grown up with his school- 
fellows, and infests all our public de- 
partments. 

The town of Birmingham, some three 
months since, was left for the whole 
evening in the possession of a mob. 
Houses were gutted, and set on fire; 
and property, to an enormous extent, 
destroyed, in a town just blessed with 
a new corporation, and a dozen spick- 
and-span new Russell-magistrates ; 
and all the comfort we ean now 
get is, that ** Nobody,” and him alone, 
was to blame. After divers con- 
sultations with Mr. Scholetield, M.P., 
the uncle or father to Mr. Scholefield 
the mayor, a pleasant and convenient 
gentleman is sent down from the Ilome 
Office, to conduct what is called * the 
Government Inquiry.” The Morning 
Chronicle already begins to talk of * the 
trumped-up case of the Tories ;’” and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
after a proper and decorous attention to 
the customary forms, the gentleman so 
sent down will return to his employers, 
and will duly certify them that every 
thing was properly and correctly con- 
ducted at Birmingham on the night of 
the said alleged riots; and that, if 
a few houses were burnt down, it is 
certain that ** nobody” did it, and that 
nobody is to blame. 

The matter, however, which presses 
on our minds, is of a still more 
serious character. Property is not to 
be treated lightly; but honour, and 
character, and life, are still more sacred 
things. All these, not at Birmingham, 
but at Buckingham Palace, have been 


most cruelly ravaged ; and still the ex- 
cuse is, “* nubody is to blame.” 

What is the disgusting, the melan- 
choly story to which we allude? It is 
as follows :— 

The Lady Flora Hastings, one of a 
family wholly without stain, occupied 
a place in the household of the Duchess 
of Kent. She “came into waiting” on 
the 10th of January. Being then a 
suflerer from bilious derangement, she 
immediately placed herself under the 
medical treatment of Sir James Clark, 
the duchess’s physician. 

This indisposition brought on a most 
disagreeable, but not unfrequent, cun- 
comitant — a considerable swelling of 
the body. That such a circumstance 
should give rise to a remark, is not 
in the least surprising; but ladies of 
rank and character might have been 
expected to be somewhat cautious, and 
delicate, and considerate, in their ob- 
servations. The object of their sus- 
picions was exposed to their daily ob- 
servation; her medical attendant was 
the queen’s own physician; no single 
corroborative circumstance of suspicion 
could be named. What, then, ouglit 
to have been the course adopted ! 
What, but the very opposite of that 
which was taken ? 

Without the least communication 
with the duchess, her natural protec- 
tress; without any data whatever but 
the merest supposition; ‘a conclusion 
the most revolting and dreadful is at 
once taken; the guilt of the poor lady 
is unhesitatingly assumed; and au 
order issues, that Lady Flora Hastings, 
except and until she submits to a 
PERSONAL EXAMINATION, shall no 
more appear in the royal presence ! 

The ordeal thus prescribed is one 
which, to a modest female, must be to 
the last degree dreadful. We doubt 
not that many women would prefer the 
ancient mode of the heated plough- 
shares. And what had poor Lady 
Flora Hastings done, to draw upon 
herself this frightful humiliation? Ab- 
solutely nothing ! 

Well, this detestable outrage was 
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perpetrated ; and the result was, a 
certainty that all these surmises had 
been groundless; all the tittle-tattle, 
the grossest scandal; and that, amidst 
the whole, the poor sufferer had been 
an entirely unoffending and blameless 
victim. 

But is this all? Can it be, that 
such things should be done, and done 
in a royal palace, and no retribution 
fall on the guilty party! Yes, it is 
indeed so; for at the moment at which 
we write, the whole transaction having 
terminated, the summing up of the 
entire affair is, that the slanderers of 
the palace retain their places; the 
physician, whose gross ignorance and 
brutal want of feeling gave currency 
and strength to the slander, and swelled 
it into an outrage, is still “ her ma- 
jesty’s physician ;”” and the ouly change 
of which the court is conscious, is, that 
Lady Flora Hastings is now in hergrave! 

And the creatures who get up the 
ministerial newspapers ask, What we 
would have? and what object can there 
be in recurring to the subject, now that 
the poor lady is quietly entombed? If 
these vermin had the slightest notion of 
manly feeling, they would not require 
informing that a cruel act of injustice, 
more especially when perpetrated on a 
woman, rankles in the minds of free 
men, and makes them pant for retri- 
bution. 

Who denies that it was natural and 
proper that, when one of the ladies of 
the court was the subject of so unhappy 
an ailment, some inquiry should be 
made upon the subject? No one; 
any more than we deny that when a 
delicate and ailing female is made the 
subject of the most cruel slanders, and 
these continuing for weeks and months, 
the end of the whole should be—the 
grave. Both are perfectly natural ; but 
yet, for all this, there is gross crimi- 
nality. Every thing, in fact, but the 
first step of all, was a series of the 
most disgraceful inhumanities. 

And yet the Treasury journalists, as 
they would tell us that it was “ no- 
body’s” fault that Birmingham was set 
on fire, so they also insist upon it that 
it was perfectly unavoidable that Lady 
Flora should be murdered. Very nice 
people, these; but we should desire 
to keep as much out of their way as 
possible. 

But let us speak plainly of this ques- 
tion, and award their dues to the three 
chief criminals. These are— 
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1. Sir James Clark. We can con- 
ceive of nothing worse than the conduct 
of this man; and it will redound little 
to the credit of England’s highest 
circles, if he is not speedily left to his 
duties in the palace, undistracted by 
any other avocations. 

Here is a court physician, the per- 
sonal attendant on the queen and on 
the queen’s mother; and of necessity 
surrounded, and probably consulted, 
by a number of other ladies of noble 
rank, and of spotless character. Only 
think for a moment of the monstrous 
fact, that this man could go and talk 
to various persons, male and female, 
of the “ pregnancy ” of one of these 
ladies—an unmarried lady, too, of the 
highest rank and purest character— 
when, in fact, the lady in question, as 
he himself is afterwards obliged to ad- 
mit, “ neither is, nor ever has been,” in 
such a condition! Why, there is not 
achandler’s shop in all Westminster, 
from which a medical man thus offend- 
ing could have escaped without a good 
horsewhipping! But in Buckingham 
Palace, it seems, the noblest virgins in 
the realm may be accused of lewdness, 
and on the clearest and most unde- 
niable proof of the falsehood of the 
charge, all that follows is, that the false 
accusers “are very sorry,” and ‘ hope 
the matter may now be permitted to 
drop !!!” 

2. Lord Melbourne. Very curious 
is the position that this person occupies 
in the whole transaction. From the 
beginning to the end, he, of all other 
persons, is put forward as the Mentor. 
Nothing can more clearly shew the 
unnatural state of affairs at court. 

Here is one of the Duchess of Kent's 
ladies become liable to unpleasant 
suspicions. Every one can see at a 
glance, that the most natural and most 
proper thing to have happened would 
have been for the queen to have con- 
versed with her mother on this delicate 
affair. Or, if any difficulty stood in the 
way, there could have been no reason 
why one of the senior of her majesty’s 
ladies should not have been deputed to 
advise with the duchess on the subject. 
But not only is that not done, but we 
have it in evidence that the matter was 
discussed between the queen and her 
ladies, and that Sir James Clark was 
deputed to “ browbeat” the accused 
party, without a word having been said 
to her own patroness, the duchess, on 
the subject! 
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Now, Lord Melbourne is held up, 
by all parties, throughout the corre- 
spondence, as the chief adviser and 
guide in the whole affair. He is there- 
fore answerable for this gross proceed- 
ing. Any thing more insulting to the 
queen's mother, or more unjust to the 
innocent party accused, cannot be con- 
ceived. 

But further: Lord Melbourne openly 
and frankly takes upon himself the 
sponsorship of the whole affair. That 
the only reparation that could be made 
—that reparation which was signally 
due to the injured lady and her family, 
—the dismissal of the male offender,— 
the ignorant, insolent, brutal slanderer 
— that this piece of justice, specifically 
demanded, is still refused, is Ais act. 
Even if we suppose, that in so acting he 
merely panders to royal caprice, that 
excuse forms no justitication. A man 
of honour, appealed to by a mother — 
and such a mother as the dowager 
marchioness—for the merest act of 
justice, had but one course open to 
him. A moment's hesitation, even, 
would have been disgraceful. But he 
has not merely hesitated,—he has de- 
liberately refused! And, whether as a 
nobleman, insulting, in cool blood, a 
lady of higher rank and better blood 
than his own, or as a man, outraging 
all gentle and manly feelings ; that de- 
nial stamps his name with a depth and 
breadth of disgrace which has had no 
parallel in modern times. We know 
the miserable plea that is offered — his 
duty to his sovereign!—a_ pretext 
which gives the last finishing touch to 
the ignominy. Lord Melbourne, under 
the pretext of obsequiousness, is be- 
traying his sovereign! What if he, 
caring little who is court physician, 
merely falls in with predilections which 
he finds to exist?—his duty, assuming 
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as he does to manage both the court 
and the cabinet, was to offer his sove- 
reign honest and honourable counsel, 
and to enforce it by his strongest argu- 
ment — his tendered resignation. This 
was his plain path and duty. By 
shrinking from it, he may have spared 
himself and his mistress a momentary 
uneasiness ; but he has extensively in- 
jured the queen in the affections of her 
people, and has irretrievably ruined his 
own fame. 

3. The highest culprit we will not, 
because we cannot, name. There is an 
evident determination, throughout the 
published correspondence, to screen 
somebody from the just indignation of 
the irritated relatives of the deceased. 
We cannot, therefore, fix the charge on 
any party; and we shall not imitate 
the original error, by surmising guilt 
which we cannot prove. Another party, 
however, it is clear there is, and, 
shrouded within the innermost pre- 
cincts of the palace, she still remains. 
And in this quarter the ultimate and 
the highest criminality must rest. Sir 
James Clark was the ready, and unhe- 
sitating, and unfeeling instrument ; 
Lord Melbourne the sponsor—almost 
the bravo, called in to bully and to 
fight for his employers. But the mov- 
ing spirit of the whole transaction,— 
the real perpetrator of this deed of 
slow, ruthless, excruciating, torturing 
murder, still skulks behind! And 
there she must remain, we fear, for the 
present, acting the part of the evil 
genius of the monarchy. For, if this 
first specimen is to be taken as a 
sample of the future, a very few years 
will suffice to bring the throne of Eng- 
land into about an equality of comfort, 
strength, and security, with the sister 
sovereignties of Portugal and Spain! 
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TWO SONNETS ON A LATE SOARING EXPEDITION TO THE LORDS. 


BY SIR MORGAN o DOUERTY, BART. 


ON SPRING RICE, IN THE CHARACTER OF GANYMEDE. 


Wuew, as the poets sing, high-judging Jove, 
In plenitude of premiersliip decreed 
To give, with grace, his favourite Ganymede 
From earth — the lower House —a kindly shove, 
In pitchfork fashion, to the House above, 
He sent his own brave bird, witi hastiest speed, 
Upon that noble mission, to proceed : 
Down swooping from the sky the eagle drove, 
And caught the youth, and upward towered again, 
Into’ Jove’s court of peers. As fine a flight 
Ilas Rice, the soaring Superficial, ta’en 
At Melbourne’s bidding. Therefore doth the wight, 
In order that his name should be en régle, 
Choose Ganymede as type, and write himself Monteagle. 


Il. 
ON SFRING RICE, IN THE CHARACTER OF DANIEL O'ROURKE. 


But not alone to Ganymede in fame 
Is our up-springing statesman like. Another 
Proud hero of romance, an Irish brother 
(See Crofty Croker), Dan O’Rourke by name, 
Has in his flying match done much the same. 
Dan, from a dirty bog where he was sticking, 
Bothering and sweating, bungling, blundering, kicking 
—A mock to all, a thing of jeer and game— 
Mounted an Eagle, and so reached the moon: 
So Spring, all floundering in the dismal ma:s 
Of his Exchequer blundering, hailed U.c boon 
Which his Mount-Eagle sent him in distress. 
But better Rice than Rourke has done the trick, 
Because John Bull, not he, has played the lunatic. 


M. O'D. 
Cheguers, Downing Street, Sept. 29. 
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